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NINETEEN 
HUNDRED 
TO 
NINETEEN TEN 


ONE OF THE MEMORABLE DECADES OF THE CENTURY 


The discovery by veterinary scientists that an ubiquitous tick 


was responsible for the spreading of bovine piroplasmosis 
(Texas fever) led to systematic tick eradication in 1906—a 
project admitted to be the most soldierly undertaking of Jive 
stock sanitary science in all times, 

What was then a daring project became a dazzling achieve 
ment, unique in animal production and popular welfare in vast 


regions of fertile land and cultured people now developing the 


world’s foremost commissary of bovine products beet, mulk, 


tallow, hides, and allied estates 


THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE CREDIT THE 
SOURCE OF THEIR WELFARE—IN THIS 
EVENT, FRED KILBOURNE, COOPER 
CURTICE, AND THEOBALD SMITH UN- 
DER THE DIRECTION OF D. E. SALMON, 
CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY. THE MEMORABLE DECADE 
ALSO BROUGHT NEW 
= LIGHT ON HOG CHOL- 
ERA, THE THEME FOR AN. 
OTHER TRIBUTE TO VET. 

ERINARY SCIENCE. 
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Administer Bolets and Capsules 
with a 


Norden BALKE BALLING GUN 


Gun loaded; head pulled forward 


Gun unloaded; head recoiled 


Norden’s improved Balke Automatic Balling Gun is better-than-ever. This steel and alu- 
minum constructed gun has a 
* One-piece head and barrel 
Longer pistol-grip handle 
* Simplified mechanism 


Easy-to-use, even with gloves, the Balke Balling Gun drops the bolet or capsule where it 
is placed—simply pull the trigger and the head recoils. 


NL 675 $8.85 

BOROFOAM BOLETS PURGATIVE BOLETS 

An adjunct in intrauterine therapy. Produce purgation in 6-12 hours. 
KRAMECHU BOLETS RUMOLETS 
Kramechu powder in bolet form. Stimulant for cattle. 
CARBOLETS SULFANILAMIDE BOLETS 

Charcoal in bolet base. For quick action against infection. 

CARMINATIVE BOLETS SULFA-UREA BOLETS 

For indigestion and colic. For intrauterine therapy. 
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MORE 
STABLE 
MORE 
EFFECTIVE 


\ 
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IMPROVED. 
Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae 


(DESICCATED) 


(P.M. Co, Bio. 912). 


Greater assurance of clinical effectiveness has been secured by 
reason of these 3 precautionary stabilizing steps in processing: 


step | ... Sharp freezing... Stops metabolism 


— 


step / ... Desiccation...... Inhibits metabolic cellular activity 


step + ...Vacuum Sealing... Avoids contamination and deterioration 


STAYS ACTIVE— Under proper storage the vaccine has been found 
fully active and viable when restored —12 months after processing. 


R ITMAN Moore COMPANY 


PHARMACEUTI CHEMISTS 


Within this organization originated the policy: Soles to gradvate veterinarians, ONLY. 
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Copyright 1948 by General Foods Corp. 


he heart of 
balanced feeding... 


A food such as Gaines Meal is no mere filler . 
but a product carefully and scientifically 
formulated to provide adequate amounts of 
every food element known to be needed by 

a normal dog . . . plus an overage of vitamins 
and key minerals sufficient <o offset the nutritive 
deficiencies of meat and other foods 

commonly added for increased palatability 


So make full use of the nutritional balance Gaines is 
designed to provide . . . and of the practical 
advantages offered by meal . . . look to Gaines Meal 
as the heart of normal, balanced feeding. 
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No. V GO Viking 
intravenous outht, 


No. D V-101— 
Dura-Viting 


RANFAC products are precision made of selected material, dura- 
ble, well balanced and easy to operate. 


RANFAC products when compared with any other veterinary 
instruments prove their worth. Manufactured by THE RANDALL 
FAICHNEY CORPORATION, noted for precision made 
VETERINARY, SURGICAL and DENTAL instruments for over 
sixty years. 


Get the facts — write DEPT. A — for catalog . . 


123 HEATH STREET BOSTON. 30, MASS..USA. 


A 
Sos ' 
) 
y y 
No. V653—6an No. V- 
Viking drench See Dura-Viking 60ce Matchless 
syringe. Syringe. 4 syringe with in- 
fusion tube. 
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Super Highway 
to Farm Profits 


ARM CROPS, made into home feeds, fed 

thru livestock, then shipped to market has 

proved to be the “no detour-super highway” 
the shortest road—to farm profits. 


But— your help needed 

No farmer knows what his feeds analyse as to 
sources of vitamins, major and trace minerals. 
Feeds may look rich and nourishing, yet lack po- 
tency. Therefore, your advice on fortifying feeds. 
is invaluable to your clients. 


To help enrich home crops and local mill mixed 
feeds many veterinarians advocate bolstering all 
feeds with extra sources of vitamins, calcium, phos 
phorus and trace minerals thru Vitamineral Sup- 
plements, 


Write for your desk copy of the 40 page 
1950 V' pC Feed Formula Book. It tells when 
Vitamineral Supplements are indic ated and 
how they should be fed 


VITAMINERAL 
Products Co. 
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AVMA 


Veterinary Medical Activities 


# The Committee on Scientific Exhibits is preparing material for presentation 
at conventions of the American Medical Association and the American Public 
Health Association during 1950. The display will emphasize the prevention of 
human infection with Trichinella spiralis and Cysticercus bovis. 


* . * 
* AVMA Research Fellow R. F. Borgman, and the work which he and Dr. E. 
P. Reineke have done on thyroid gland activity in dogs, has been widely publicized. 
Clippings from newspapers all over the world acclaim this tangible evidence that 
radioisotopes are valuable in animal health research, and that not all the effects 
of the atomic work are in the field of the destructive A bomb. 


* 
# The services rendered by the AVMA to members and to livestock owners are 
graphically shown on a series of slides which officers and staff members are using 
in their talks to members and to state association conventions. 


* * 
# The Code of Ethics exhibit is being widely used for'state meetings. The com- 
mittee which prepared this exhibit is working on a strip film to amplify it. Ten- 
tative plans call for copies of the film for student chapters in addition to those 
for use at meetings. 

* * 
# The travel schedule for January was extensive. President C. P. Zepp, Sr., 
attended the Pennsylvania, Cornell, Tri-State (Memphis), and Michigan State 
Conferences, and association meetings in Louisiana and Virginia; President- 
Elect W. M. Coffee visited state conventions in Ohio, California, Washington, and 
Kansas, and the Intermountain (Salt Lake City) VMA; Dr. R. C. Klussendorf 
spoke at meetings in Wisconsin and North Carolina; Dr. C. D. Van Houweling 
met with the Indiana and Iowa associations. 


* 
# The Committee on Local Arrangements for the 87th Annual Meeting in Miami 
Beach, August 21 to 24, has been holding meetings regularly. Construction of the 
new air-conditioned auditorium is progressing, and prospects for a successful 
convention are excellent. 

* * + 
* The display “Brucellosis in Animals,” which has been shown to a number of 
groups and has always stimulated added interest in the veterinarian and his re- 
lation to human health problems, has recently been shown for one month at the 
Cleveland Health Museum. Director of the Museum, Bruno Gebhard, M. D., writes, 
“We found this exhibit most interesting and appreciated having it during the 
month.” 

* * 
#@ Television programs featuring veterinarians are growing in popularity. Par- 
ticipants and members invited to participate can avoid mistakes and reduce the 
effort of preparing for the programs by reading pages 7 to 9 in the January 
JOURNAL, 

* * * 
#@ Keeping official agencies informed on the work and progress of veterinarians 
is one of the important but unpublicized activities of the Chicago office and its 
staff. Occupational Outlook recently requested an illustrated article for this De- 
partment of Labor publication, yearbook publishers have had annual progress re- 
ports, and magazines and individuals are supplied with information on specific 
subjects. 

*# The /ndian Veterinary Journal devoted its issue of July, 1949, to celebration of 
its twenty-fifth anniversary of publication. This excellent Journal carried a silver 
cover indicative of its historic significance. The AVMA sent a letter of con- 
gratulations, and wished them continued success. 
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GRO-PUP 
COMPLETE Food! 


25% PROTEIN — Needs No 


Additional Meats or Fats! 


DOGS Love this crisp, palatable “complete 
dinner” food! A hearty combination of 
meat meal, skim milk, fish and soya sup- 
plies well-rounded protein for sound 
growth. And the wholesome 5'¥ fat con- 
tent promotes healthier skin, glossy coats. 
EVERY VITAMIN AND MINERAL dogs are known 
to need are in “complete dinner” Gro-Pup. 
Generous amounts of pre-cooked fuel- 
foods give quick energy for bounce, play. 
THRIFTY TO FEED! You save as you feed 
nourishing Gro-Pup—up to 40° over most 
canned foods. For dogs of all ages, sizes 
and breeds — feed Gro-Pup — recommend 
Gro-Pup! Available at your favorite store! 
write For sampte—Kellogg Company, Bat- 


Guaranteed Analysis 
Protein (Minimum). . 25.0% 
Fat (Minimum) ... . . 5.0% 


Carbohydrates 
tle Creek, Michigan. (Minimum)... . . 50.0% 
Crude Fiber 
(Maximum)... .. . 4.0% 
Moisture (Maximum). . 8.0% 


9.0% 
Vitamin Potencies 


Ash (Maximum) 


per pound 
Vitamin A . 3500 |. U. 
Vitomin D .... 1725 1. U. 
Thiamine . 1.0 mgs. 
Riboflavin . 2.5 mgs. 


Niacinamide . 27.5 mgs. 
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SWIFT MAKES PARD rich mn meal pi 


Bank on its balanced nutrition— every 

time. The heat penetration study being made ___ 
by the Swift nutritionist determines proper ~~ 
time and temperature to assure a sterile prod- 

uct. Here is another test in the rigid quality- 
supervision of this highly nutritious dog food 

that helps assure its constant uniformity. 

You can feed Pard to dogs day in and day out 
confident of uniformity in nutrient content, 
taste, color, odor, and texture. 

More—Pard has been proved capable of sus- 
taining optimum health by the results of test 
feedings conducted on generation after genera- 
tion of dogs in Swift’s famous experimental 
kennels. On a strict diet of Pard and water— 
these dogs have shown excellent growth and 
maintenance. Reproduction normal. Irrefu- 
table proof that Pard contains every known 
essential for good nutritional health. Be safe! 
Feed and recommend rich, nourishing Pard— 
the complete ‘‘one-dish-dinner”’! 
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An effective weapon against 


BOVINE MASTITIS 


Daripen provides, in highly convenient form, the antibiotic 
properties of penicillin for the treatment of bovine mastitis. A 
permanent suspension, Daripen contains 10,000 units of procaine 
penicillin G per cc. suspended in a vehicle consisting of peanut oil 
with 3% aluminum monostearate. Daripen retains its potency for 18 
months without refrigeration. It is fluid, readily injectable through 
a teat canal cannula, without any preliminary preparation. 


Daripen is indicated in the treatment of bovine mastitis due to 
Streptococcus agalactiae and Streptococcus dysgalactiae: average 
dose, 10 cc. Available in 100 cc. rubber-stoppered vials (10,000 
U./cc.), and in tubes containing 75,000 units for udder instillation. 


THE S. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 


CO Bristol, Tenn.-Va. 
CVE NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO + KANSAS CITY 
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For Better Management of MASTITIS 
Administer Penicillin in 


is im, 


Antibiotic Vehicle 


nt to 


-_cehtrations of penicill 


ud 


A single injection of penicillin-in-PENICLE 
establishes therapeutic levels of the drug 
in the lactating udder, and maintains them 
for at least three days or six milkings. In a 
majority of cases, this is sufficient time to 
ensure that even slowly dividing strains 
will be killed. In some instances, however, 
a second injection may be necessary after 
three days to destroy the penicillin-sensi- 
tive organisms which were dormant or not 
dividing during the first seventy-two-hour 
period. 

PENICLE is a water-in-oil emulsion which 
offers outstanding advantages as a retain- 
ing vehicle in antibiotic therapy. The use of 


until all S. aga 


PENICLE with penicillin in the treatment of 
bovine mastitis due to S. agalactiae 
results in better dispersion of the drug 
throughout the gland, and maintenance of 
therapeutic levels for a longer period in the 
affected quarter. With PENICLE, frequent 
injections are not required; control of 
therapy remains in the hands of the 
veterinarian. 


PENICLE is sold only to graduafe veteri- 
narians. You can use the soluble crystalline 
penicillin of your choice in PENICLE. 


supped: Bottles containing 100 cc. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LITERATURE 


WALLACE LABORATORIES, INC. 


53. PARK PLACE NEW YORK WN. Y. 


1, Foley, E. J; Stults, A. W; Lee, S. W. and Byrne, J. V. Am. J. Vet. Research 10: 66 (Jan) 1949 
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Nutrition Research 


With UREA 


Nutrition research indicates that urea in rations for ruminants not only can 
serve as a source of protein, but may also improve the efficiency of feed 


utilization under certain conditions. 


Here are some highlights of research reports: 


“A complete lactation experiment with 
fifteen Holstein cows showed the nitrogen 
from urea as well utilized as that from 
linseed meal . . . when urea furnished not 
more than one-third of the total nitrogen 
intake.”’ 


Rupel, Bohstedt & Hert, University of Wisconsin, 
Jour. of Dairy Science, Vol. 26, Aug., 1943. 


“Urea caused a prominent increase in the 
digestibility of protein (by sheep) . . . was 
apparently well utilized, being added to a 
ration already containing 12.9°; protein."’ 


Swift et al, Pennsytvenia State College, 
Jour. of Animal Science, Vol. 6, Nov., 1947. 


“Nitrogen retention by steers and lambs 


. was increased by the additional nitro- 
gen supplied by urea . . . Feeding the 25°, 
urea-nitrogen supplement ... on alternate 
days as compared to daily and twice daily, 
had no effect on urea utilization by steers.” 

Dinning, Briggs and Galivp. 
Oklehome Agriculture! Exp. Ste. 
Jour. of Animal Science, Vol. 8, Feb., 1949. 


* * * 


Results are now available on a large volume 
of nutritional and physiological research on 
the feeding of urea to beef cattle, dairy cattle 
and sheep. A bibliography of published 
studies may be obtained by writing to the 
Du Pont Company, Ammonia Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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over Million Dogs... 


Over half a million dogs have been 
vaccinated with Distemperoid — (Ferret 
Origin, Green Method). 


The efficacy of FROMM Distemperoid as a 
prophylactic and therapeutic agent 

has been proved beyond question by field tests 
and countless investigations. Being a 

living modified virus, it produces a solid, 
lasting immunity. 


Distemperoid has an assured viability of six 
FROMM ; months. Use it as a defense against distemper. 


CANINE It can be administered with confidence. 


VACCINE 


FROMM LABORATORIES, INC. 
Gretton, Wisconsin, U.S A. 
Telephone Cederburg 611 


sole distributors: 


WINTHROP-STEARNS, INC. 


@ Send for your FREE booklet 
“Treatment and Prevention of Distemper” 
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POWERFUL 


SFUNGICIDE™ 
NAPRYLATE 


brand of 
 CAPRYLIC 
COMPOUND 


. . bacteriostatic as well as fungicidal. 

Doctor and owner alike welcome the 
convenience, speed and efficacy of Naprylate . . . 
today's most powerful ally in the battle 

against fungus infections of the skin and 

mixed bacterial invasion. Stainless in all forms. 
Literature supplied with your order upon request. 


NAPRYLATE 


... convenient for penetra- 
tion on hairy surfaces. 

Sodium Caprylate 20% 
2 oz. Pints Gallons 


NAPRYLATE ... 


+ + non-greasy, water mis- 
cible base. 


Sodium Caprylate 1 


Zinc Caprylate 5% 
% oz. Tubes 1 Ib. Jars 


NAPRYLATE 


. for drying up “weepy” 
areas and for prophylaxis. 

Sodium Caprylate 10% 
Zinc Caprylate 5% 


2 oz. Sifter Top Cans 
18 oz. Sifter Top Cans 
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Mastic shown one-half larger than actual size e 


INSURE SMOOTH AND PAINLESS INSERTION 


MASTICS, the original penicillin bougies for mastitis, are individually 
fashioned in seamless molds. Only this method does away with sharp edges 
along the length of the bougie which may painfully injure the teat 


*And MASTICS are the only bougie with special tapered ends—beveled to 
make insertion effortless and painless. Slightest pressure of thumb and finger 
gently eases the MASTIC through the sphincter into the streak canal. 


Add to these unique features the convenience of MASTICS’ ready-to-use 
foil-seal applicator and the fact that each dosage unit is entire and exact and 
you have effective penicillin therapy reduced to simplest terms. 


Next time you write or visit your veterinary supply dealer, why not order 
several boxes of MASTICS in each strength? They are available as Regular 
Strength MASTICS (25,000 units Penicillin “G’) and High Potency MASTICS 
(100,000 units Penicillin “G’). If your distributor cannot supply you, mail 
your order direct to us. All delivery charges prepaid if check is sent with 
order, otherwise C.O.D. plus charges. 


*Caused by Strept. Agalactiae 


NEW PRICES 
Regular Strength High Potency 


100%” 1500 100%.” “2000 ari Laboratories 


500 JR 
. . WEST CHESTER. PENNA 


Contains 20 pachages of 25 each for convenient dispensing 
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Get ONE or All 1‘1HREE 


of the 


AVMA “EMBLEM TRIO” 


(For Members Only) 


AUTOMOBILE EMBLEM — Attaches to the license 
| plate or license-plate holder. Solid metal. Weather 
@ resistant. See picture below. 


LAPEL EMBLEM — Brilliantly designed in deep red, 
2 gold, and white on sterling silver. Same design as 
@ auto emblem. 


DECAL, FOR CAR WINDOW — Enamel-finish paper 
3 insignia that transfers to car window in a jiffy. Same 6,25 


design as auto emblem. 


Use This Coupon To Order Yours 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSN. 
600 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, i 

Cash 


Enclosed is in (_) Check for 
Money Order 


How Many 
Automobile Emblem @ $2.00 
Lapel Emblem @ 0.60 
Decal @ 0.25 


NAME (Please Print) 


Automobil bl pictured 
STREET ADDRESS OR BOX NO. above is one-half actual size. 
Designed in color combination 
of deep red, gold, and white. 
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in a Name?........ 


In the minds of skilled graduate veterinarians throughout the country, 
the name National Laboratories Corporation stands for honesty and trust... 
developed through The years of supplying leading veterinarians with es- 
sential medication to keep thE nation’s herds growing healthier, better, by 
protecting them from disease, by emerGency care in time. 

The name National Laboratories denotes tR ustwrorhy products .... 
compounded of pure drugs thoroughly tested by our chemI sts . . . and stands 


for service to you, the nation’s outstanding veterinarians..... | he quick 


delivery of quality products, whenever needed, to any part of the countr Y, 


Look for the name NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORP. . . . on pharma- 
ceuticals and biologicals. You can depend on the integrity of the National 
name. It is your guarantee of dependability and quality, backed by continuous 


research. 


SERVING GRADUATE VETERINARIANS EXCLUSIVELY 


LABORATORIES 
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Armour products are sold to graduate veterinarians only 


Radio sells your 
services to farmers! 


Bismarck, N. D. KFYR 
Chicago, WMAQ 
Columbus, Ohio WAKC 
Creston, le. 
Fargo, N. D. WDAY 
Fort Dodge, Ia. KVFD 
Greond Island, Neb. 
Great Bend, Kon. KVGB 
Marshfield, Wis. WDIB 
Mitchell, S. D. KORN 
Springfield, Mo. KWTO 
Woodward, Okla. KSIW 


These are some of the radio stations which 
have carried frequent messages as part of 
Armour's extensive radio and farm paper 
campaign urging farmers to seek your 
expert help in disease prevention and 
disease control. As a major buyer of farm 
livestock, milk, eggs and poultry, we nou 
hit-or-miss diagnosis and “home rem- 
edies” are costly and inadequate. 

Order your veterinary supplies from 
your Armour salesman. For price lists and 
information, write to: Armour Veterinary 
Laboratories, KAW Station, Kansas City 
18, Kansas. 


ARMOUR 


VETERINARY LABORATORIES 


KAW STATION «+ KANSAS CITY 18, KANSAS 
PRODUCER OF ARMOUR ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


Armour scientists work to develop 
new products for you 


Yes, Armour holds the exclusive rights to 
many patents—holds them for your protection. 
Thus assuring that Armour Veterinary Medi- 
cinals will always be sold to Graduate Vet- 
erinarians only. Such products as Armour's 
Avinar, Bovinar, Porcinar and others can 
never be administered by farmers without 
your diagnosis and recommendations. 

Armour supports you—the graduate vet- 
erinarian—with frequent radio and maga- 
zine advertisements. ..urges farmers to call 
a graduate veterinarian as the man best 
qualified to treat and prevent animal disease. 

By selling quality veterinary medicinals 
to graduate veterinarians only, Armour helps 
you cut down the staggering losses caused 
by diseased livestock. When you order 
veterinary medicinals from an Armour sales- 
man, you are doing business with a com- 
pany that has a large interest in preservation 
of livestock health. 
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SINCE 1947 millions of 

doses of Fort Dodge Newcastle 
Vaccine (Killed Virus) have 

been successfully used in hatcheries 
coast to coast. Its safety for 

birds of all ages is proved. 


Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc , Fort Dodge, lowa 
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At the Detroit Session of the Association 
symposium on communicable disease problems of veterinary public health 
panel and their subjects were Dr. J. H. Steele, 


Symposium on Communicable Disease Problems of 
Veterinary Public Health 


Atlanta, Ga, 


the Section on Public Health conducted a 
The members of the 
moderator, The Role of Veterinary 


Public Health in the Control of Communicable Diseases of Man; Dr. L. R. Davenport, Sprina- 
field, Ill, Veterinary Public Health Problems in the Middlewest; Dr. A, E. Heustis, M_D., 


Lansing, Mich., 


Communicable Disease Control ; 


Dr. R. J. Helvig, Washington, D. C., How 


Can the Veterinarian Improve Meat, Milk, and Poultry Inspection in His Community’; Dr 
Robert Willson, Detroit, Mich., What Are the Veterinary Public Health Problems of a Large 


City’ The following is a condensation of the remarks of the symposium participants 


Moderator J. H. Steele (Atlanta, Ga.).— 
This is the fourth panel devoted to veteri- 
nary public health problems. As in the 
past, we have tried to bring experts from 
all fields of public health that are concerned 
with the problems of veterinary public 
health. Dr. Albert E. Heustis, commis- 
sioner of health of Michigan, is our medical 
expert on the board. He will discuss com- 
municable disease control from the view- 
point of the state health officer. Dr. L. R. 
Davenport, public health veterinarian, II- 
lincis Department of Public Health, will 
be our authority on veterinary public health 
problems in the Middlewest. Dr. Robert 
L. Willson, director, Bureau of Food Sani- 
tation Inspection, is our expert on veteri- 
nary public health problems of a large city. 
To balance our board of consultants, we 
have Dr. Raymond J. Helvig of the Milk 
and Food Sanitation Section of the Public 
Health Service. Dr. Helvig has had broad 
experience in milk and food handling sani- 
tation, the first phase of public health to be 
developed, and there is need for additional 
expansion at this date, almost one hundred 
years after food sanitation was inaugurated 
in Germany. 

(The papers of the Symposium follow.) 

Chief, Veterinary Public Health Division, Com- 
municable Disease Center, Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Role of Veterinary Public Health 
in Control of Communicable 
Diseases of Man 


JAMES H. STEELE, D.V.M., M.P.H. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Today, we all face a continually changing 
world. There has never been a time in his- 
tory when there have been more advance- 
ments and changes than in the first half of 
the twentieth century. In the field of bio- 


logical sciences, we find new problems con- | 


tinually appearing. Before World War II, 
the field of veterinary public health was 
largely confined to milk and food sanitation 
and the laboratory, with an occasional vet- 
erinarian in public health administration. 
The only organized veterinary service for 
the control of communicable diseases was 
in the Department of Agriculture, where 
major emphasis was placed upon diseases 
of economic importance. During World 
War II, conception of the services of the 
veterinarian to public health was revised 
by the excellent services provided in the 
military forces, occupational government, 
and international relief assistance organiza- 
tions. Many of the medical officers of the 
Public Health Service who were assigned to 
task forces were impressed by the invalua- 
ble services of veterinarians in communica- 
ble disease control, food sanitation, labora- 
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tory services, and public health adminis- 
tration. Out of this grew the establishment 
of veterinary public health service. Today, 
on the threshold of the second half of the 
twentieth century, veterinary public health 
faces a challenge that will tax the ingenuity 
of all of us. 

In the field of communicable disease con- 
trol, there are two immediate problems in 
which the veterinarian can play a major 
part. They are control and eradication of 
rabies and brucellosis. Rabies can be con- 
trolled and eventually eradicated with the 
tools we have at hand. There are some 
difficulties in dealing with wild animal 
reservoirs, but most of these are due to lack 
of understanding, misinformation, and in- 
ertia; and, in some cases, we see problems 
that we have not been able to solve because 
@f the lack of ecologists. The control of 
Brucellosis calls for codéperation between 
@gricultural and health authorities. Health 
@uthorities can support control and eradica- 
tion programs by investigation of human 
Gases of brucellosis, which will provide 
immediate public health justification to 
supplement the economic reasons for the 
@ontrol and eradication of this disease. In 
addition to public health, the veterinarian 
has the responsibility of recommending 
milk and meat sanitation regulations to 
Protect the public. With the combined 
@fforts of health and agricultural authori- 
ties, which see as their objective the eradi- 
cation of this disease, we can look forward 
to a successful program. 

Many scientists have referred to the last 

cade of the nineteenth century and the 

rly period of the twentieth as the “golden 
During that period, 

e most fundamental discoveries were 
Made in this field. I think we can also look 
upon the first half of the twentieth century 
as a similar period of opportunity for re- 
The s on virus and Rickettsia reservoirs. 


4 of bacteriology.” 


e study of viral and rickettsial diseases 

animals has been a continually expanding 
field for veterinary medicine since Loeffler 
and Frosch first reported a virus as the 
causative agent of foot-and-mouth disease. 
Since then, many animal viral diseases of 
public health significance have been identi- 
fied, such as the encephalitides, lymphocytic 
choriomeningitis, psittacosis, and Q fever. 
Future investigations in this field by public 
health authorities will devote more atten- 
tion to possible animal reservoirs of disease 
in nature. As new problems such as Q fever 
are revealed, the responsibility of veteri- 
nary public health increases accordingly. 
The control of Q fever in man is dependent 
upon the control of the disease in animals. 
It may be that, in certain instances, the 
chain of infection can be broken by a physi- 
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cal barrier; but even if this physical barrier 
should be 100 per cent effective, the disease 
will continue to be intercommunicable be- 
tween animal and man. 

No doubt, in the future we shall find oth- 
er problems which demonstrate the impor- 
tance of the veterinarian to the broad field 
of public health. The role of such diseases 
as the infectious hepatitides of animals and 
man, the control of leptospirosis, the control 
of industrial occupational diseases of ani- 
mal origin, the solution of the epidemiology 
of the encephalitides and their relation to 
poliomyelitis, and the investigation of ar- 
thropodal diseases, are all problems that will 
challenge the public health and veterinary 
investigators. The solutions of these prob- 
lems will not be found by individuals but 
by the teamwork of investigators concerned 
with the many sciences and skills that make 
up public health. It will be important for 
the public health veterinarian to provide the 
skills and information expected of him to 
make this team a success. 

Beyond the problems of communicable 
disease control, we have those that deal 
with food sanitation, especially those foods 
of animal origin. Milk sanitation in most 
parts of the country is receiving adequate 
attention from the public health agencies, 
although in many instances this activity 
could be aided by the services of veterinar- 
ians in the control of brucellosis, mastitis, 
and in the continued bovine tuberculosis 
testing which is needed in many areas to in- 
sure grade A milk. Many local health agen- 
cies have not been sufficiently concerned 
with these problems to require annual test- 
ing for tuberculosis and brucellosis by local 
distributors of raw milk. In some instances, 
we find these regulations also apply to pas- 
teurized milk and dairy products. Milk is 
man’s most valuable food and it is largely 
the responsibility of veterinarians to insure 
its economic production and wholesomeness. 

The problems of interstate meat and 
poultry inspection will become increasingly 
important with the decentralization of these 
industries. The Milk and Food Hygiene 
Committee of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, in its 1948 report, 
states that one-third of the meat and meat- 
food processed in the United States is with- 
out adequate inspection, and that only 10 
per cent of the poultry consumed is handled 
under adequate sanitary conditions. To 
develop sanitation services necessary to 
meet these problems would require the ad- 
ditional services of 500 public health vet- 
erinarians, distributed in state and local 
health agencies, and they would only be able 
to supervise the activities of lay inspectors. 

A problem that is seldom discussed in 
food sanitation is fish inspection. The Vet- 
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erinary Corps of the U.S. Army did a mag- 
nificent job in developing this service, but 
it has been adopted by few public health 
agencies, largely because of the lack of 
trained veterinarians. 

The advancement of physical sciences has 
resulted in new problems for the biological 
sciences. The most important of these is 
the discovery of atomic energy. What the 
problems of veterinary medicine and public 
health will be in this field are just being 
uncovered. In the courses on atomic ener- 
gy and its uses given by the nation’s mil- 
itary establishments, it has been pointed 
out that the problems which deal with an- 
imal health, food products of animal origin, 
and the control of waste products which 
may endanger public health are the re- 
sponsibility of veterinary medicine. The 
Public Health Service plans to give all of 
its veterinary officers some training in this 
field and eventually to extend similar train- 
ing to veterinarians in state and local health 
agencies. 

These problems offer a challenge for the 
second half of the twentieth century. To 
provide the services expected of us, we 
must be well trained, flexible, and adaptable 
to all situations. To provide for this adapt- 
ability, it is essential that the professional! 
schools of veterinary medicine give sound 
training in the principles of veterinary pub- 
lic health, and that those students pursuing 
public health education obtain further 
training in research at graduate institu- 
tions. 


Communicable Disease Control 


A. E. HEUSTIS, M.D. 
Lansing, Michigan 


My job is to protect the health of the 

people of Michigan. Dr. Leeder and the 
veterinarians who have been assigned to 
our staff tell me that there are more than 
75 diseases of animals that are transmis- 
sible to man. Fortunately, many of these 
diseases are not yet common in the United 
States, but with the increasing ease of trav- 
el between countries, we must consider 
them, too 

The v 'S. Public Health Service estimates 
that there are approximately 30,000 cases 
of brucellosis in this country each year; 
and with all due respect to my medical col- 
leagues, this disease is notoriously poorly 
diagnosed. Many cases go unrecognized. 

In addition to the long-term illness and 
incapacitation due to this disease, the eco- 


pi Commissioner, 
Lansing, Mich. 
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nomic loss is heavy. Dr. I. Forest Huddle- 
son, of Michigan State College, and Dr. B. 
T. Simms of the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, have estimated that upward of 
$50 million are lost due to brucellosis in cat- 
tle, hogs, and other animals. 

To those of us in official public health 
in Michigan, it seems that the diseases of 
animals are becoming of sufficient impor- 
tance in relation to diseases of human 
beings so that some system must be worked 
out whereby doctors of veterinary medicine 
report such diseases to local or state health 
departments, as physicians are required to 
do. As I understand it, some states al- 
ready have adopted such a procedure. In 
Michigan, we are trying to develop some 
type of procedure on a voluntary basis. 

Ve say the control of any disease is 
based upon knowing where and how fre- . 
quently that disease occurs. We have hada ~ 
public health veterinarian in the Michigan 
Department of Health for some time, and —~ 
he has been extremely helpful. He has ~ 
helped to do some things that are related 
indirectly to veterinary medicine, but yet © 
are extremely important. He has also 
helped to develop better relations between 
the practicing veterinarians and the local 
full-time county and city health officers. 
He understood the problems of the medical 
health officers on the one hand and those 
of the practicing veterinarians on the other. 
In many instances, he succeeded in pro- 
moting coéperation between the groups to 
the benefit of the entire community. 

The veterinarian on our staff is helping 
to improve relations between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Health Depart- 
ment, and the school of veterinary medicine. 
He has been assigned to do epidemiologic 
investigations, and he has participated in 
local control and educational campaigns, 
especially against rabies and salmonellosis. 

People speak of a public health team. I 
heartily favor such a team. The public 
health trained doctor of veterinary medi- 
cine is a valuable member of such a team. 
It seems only a question of time until other 
state health departments will recognize the 

(Continued on page 86) 


Calfhood Vaccination: Expect No Mir- 
acles.—Isn't it about time that we stopped 
asking too much of vaccination against 
brucellosis? Wouldn't there be less disease 
and fewer disappointments if we didn’t 
think in terms of immunity? We know that 
calfhood vaccination gives enough added re- 
sistance to make it invaluable as an aid in 
stamping out brucellosis. Let’s be satisfied 
with that.—J. W. Bailey, D.V.M., Successful 
Farming, Oct., 1949. 
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value of a trained public health veteri- 
narian, and will realize that their disease- 
control programs can be much more effec- 
tive with his help. 


Veterinary Public Health Problems 
of a Large City 


R. F. WILLSON, D.V.M. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Public health problems in a large city, 
which require the observation, experience, 
and technical training of the veterinarian, 
are divided into two classes. The first 
classification concerns actual animal disease 
control, such as rabies and psittacosis erad- 
ication. The second concerns inspection of 
‘meat, milk, and other types of food. In- 
‘Bpectional procedures involving meat, meat 
Mood, and milk products require trained 
personnel for the detection of diseases or 
‘conditions which render the food unfit for 
‘human consumption, either by the trans- 
‘mission of an animal disease, or by causing 
‘an illness entirely unrelated to the specific 
‘animal disease. 

Rabies is a disease which confronts the 
health officer in any community. Certainly, 
the disease is a grave menace to the public 
health, particularly in large cities, where 
both canine and human populations are 
greatly concentrated. It is estimated that 
there are at least 120,000 dogs in Detroit, 
‘and it is easy to imagine our consternation 
When we are confronted with a rabies ep- 
Gzoétic. In spite of a law which requires 
that all dogs permitted on the street must 
be leashed and vaccinated, and despite an 
efficient dog-catching force of 21 men and 
Bix dog wagons, we are still confronted with 
fan occasional outbreak of canine rabies. Au- 
thorities agree that there are only two 
— necessary to control rabies: (1) 

ontrol the stray dog. (2) Vaccinate. 

It is not necessary to go into detail on 
control measures. The incidence of canine 
rabies is on the increase in Detroit. Fur- 
ther control measures were recently insti- 
tuted which consisted in the issuing of vio- 
lation tickets to all owners of dogs found 
running on the streets. The tickets are 
issued at the municipal dog pound by a 
policeman when the owner claims his dog. 
In addition to the fine connected with the 
ticket (usually $10.00), the owner must pay 
for the vaccination ($2.00), plus a $1.00 
pound fee, plus a license fee of $2.00, if the 
dog is not licensed. The owner of an un- 


Director, Bureau of Food Sanitatian Inspection, 
Detroit Department of Health, Detroit, Mich. 
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licensed dog, then, must pay approximately 
$15.00 for allowing his dog to run the 
streets. 

Psittacosis has received much attention 
in the past four years. Improved methods 
of diagnosis have probably contributed ma- 
terially to this increase. All cases of psit- 
tacosis in man are reported to the Depart- 
ment of Health. Investigation of these 
cases is assigned to the veterinary staff 
of the Department. A complete epidemio- 
logic study of the case is then prepared. 
Sample birds are obtained and sent to the 
laboratory for diagnosis of the carrier 
state. Positive diagnosis in the sampled 
birds automatically results in seizure of 
the remainder of the birds. The writer 
has supervised the destruction of over 850 
psittacine birds. One of our veterinarians 
contracted the disease after assisting in the 
destruction of 125 fowl. 

Permission to destroy infected birds is 
obtained from the owners on the basis that 
they are a menace to the public health. 

Meat inspection in the large city offers 
no serious problems, provided that existing 
local laws are comparable to those of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. The Detroit 
ordinance states: “The standards, rules, 
and regulations for the inspection of live 
animals, carcasses, meats, and meat-food 
products and for the judging of their fit- 
ness for human food shall be those now in 
use by the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the United States government, or shall be 
hereafter adopted.” This paragraph is a 
very important part of any local ordinance. 

The problem of lack of veterinary person- 
nel has been temporarily solved by training 
lay inspectors to work under veterinary 
supervision. Training lay people to recog- 
nize normal carcasses or parts of carcasses 
is a comparatively easy job. It necessarily 
follows that they immediately recognize the 
abnormal. No attempt is made to require 
that the lay inspector name the condition. 


(Continued on page 87) 


An Arizona inventor, Alfred Paul, Jr., 
has patented an insecticide-dusting chute 
with a bellows-like floor that is automatical- 
ly operated by the weight of the animal, ac- 
cording to Science Service. When an an- 
imal steps on the chute’s depressible floor, 
which is mounted on a small pit, the com- 
pression drives just the right amount of 
insecticide dust through nozzles in the side 
walls of the chute. 


It is exceedingly difficult to produce 
swine erysipelas by experimental inocula- 
tion —H. C. H. Kernkamp, D.V.M., Min- 
nesota. 
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It is only a that he retain the ma- 
final disposition by the veterinary 


terial for 


inspector. 


Veterinary Public Health Problems 
in the Middlewest 


L. R. DAVENPORT, D.V.M. 
Springfield, Illinois 


Although the Middlewest embraces sev- 
eral states with varied social and economic 
conditions and interests, it may be assumed, 
I think, since there is an animal-human 
disease relationship common to the several 
states, that there is a common veterinary- 
public health relationship, and that Illinois 
may be considered representative in a dis- 
cussion of veterinary-public health prob- 
lems in this area. 

As in other areas, veterinary public 
health in Illinois has undertaken the con- 
sideration of such major aspects of the 
animal-human health relationship as: the 
investigation and control of animal diseases 
transmissible to man; the investigation and 
control of conditions, involving animals, of 
danger to the health of man and the produc- 
tion of an adequate supply of wholesome 
animal food products with an over-all aim 
of coéneratively coérdinating veterinary 
and public health programs and practices 
toward a more complete and efficient pro- 
tection of animal and human health. 

Obviously, veterinary public health in 
Illinois, as elsewhere, involves social and 
economic groups and personalities which 
differ in interest and attitude, often to a 
point of conflict. Here lies the major 
problem—that of orienting the various 
groups and interests in the propriety and 
function of veterinary public health 
through education. 

Since veterinary public health revolves 
primarily around the veterinary and human 
medical groups, the major concentration of 
effort toward orientation has been to 
create an awareness within the two groups 
of the ways in which veterinary science can 
serve the public health and to stimulate 
both groups to utilize veterinary science in 
the various public health programs and 
practices. This does not mean that the 
educational effort has been confined to these 
groups. Instead, consistent, concurrent ed- 
ucational effort has been applied to all of 
the social and economic organizations and 
interests involved, in an effort to converge 
the thinking and understanding upon a 

Consultant in veterinary medicine, Division of 
Communicable Diseases, Department of Public 
Health (Illinois), Springfield. 
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focal point of appreciation and codperative 
support of the over-all veterinary public 
health effort. In our educational program, 
emphasis has been placed upon the neces- 
sity of establishing within the veterinary 
and agricultural groups a better apprecia- 
tion of the social, or public health, aspects 
of animal diseases and a better appreciation 
of the benefit, both social and economic, to 
be realized from more efficient animal dis- 
ease prevention and control. 

Needless to say, the application of various 
projects and devices to establish the neces- 
sary basic over-all understanding and ap- 
preciation presents many difficulties which 
we are inclined to call problems. It is my 
personal contention, however, that such dif- 
ficulties should not be considered problems 
per se but, instead, should be thought of as 
norma! reflections of inadequate, ineffective 
education. This feeling comes from the 
observation that when an extemporal re- © 
quest is made of veterinarians to assist 
some particular phase of the public health 
program, the response is favorable; but 
when veterinarians become familiar with 
the ways in which they can assist the public 
health, compatably with economic interests, 
the response is voluntary and enthusiastic. 
Also, when public health officers and phy- 
sicians of the human medical group become 
familiar with the veterinarians’ desire to 
assist in the public health program, they 
are receptive, even to the point of volun- 
tarily initiating joint coéperative veteri- 
nary-public health projects. Moreover, al- 
though the traditional estrangement of 
social and economic interests may normally 
be expected to complicate attempts to se- 
cure economic support of veterinary public 
health, it has been observed that those 
representative of the various economic in- 
terests are aware of the benefit to livestock 
and public economy to be realized from 
better animal health and are, therefore, ap- 
preciative of the objectives and receptive 
to the program of veterinary public health. 
Thus, through the assistance of sympa- 
thetic leaders among the various economic 
groups, the education of the various public 
economic groups and interests and the se- 
curement of their support of veterinary 
public health becomes much less difficult. 

In the light of these observations, it ap- 
pears that understanding and appreciation 
of the propriety and purpose of veterinary 
public health are fundamental to the ef- 
ficiency with which the various projects 
are applied toward the accomplishment of 
the over-all veterinary public health ob- 
jective. Accordingly, it appears that, in 
any geographic area, the basic and constant 
necessity is education to prevent and re- 
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move the difficulties—the conflicts and op- 
position—arising between the various 
groups and interests involved, which tend 
to obstruct and impede the accomplishment 
of the objective. 

The veterinary public health problem in 
the Middlewest, accepting Illinois to be rep- 
resentative of the Middlewest, has been, 
and is, one of education, and it is suspected 
that we share this one basic problem with 
many other geographic areas, regardless of 
the interests and relationships which may 
exist. 


How Can the Veterinarian Improve 
Meat, Milk, and Poultry Inspection 
in His Community? 


R. J. HELVIG, D.V.M. 
Washington, D. C. 


__ Much has been said in recent years about 
‘the contribution made by those veteri- 
narians who have devoted all or most of 
their time to public health work in the fields 
of animal disease control, meat inspection, 
poultry inspection, milk’ and food inspection, 
and research. On the other hand, little 
has been said about the contribution to 
public health made by those veterinarians 
who, in addition to their private practices, 

Veterinarian, Milk and Food Sanitation Section, 
Federal Security Agency, . Public Health Service, 
Washington, D.C 
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have been active in public health work — 
either behind the scene as active citizens 
or on part-time bases in actual inspection 
work. 

In this discussion, I am taking the liberty 
of referring to the health department as the 
administrative body for the meat, milk, and 
poultry inspection programs on the local 
level, because these activities are usually 
undertaken by the local health department, 
even when administered by some depart- 
ment other than the health department, on 
the state or federal levels. 

Figure 1 shows the organization of a 
health department in a small city*, and ca- 
pacities in which veterinarians can logically 
serve in a local public health program. 

Keeping in mind this organization plan 
and the place of the veterinarian in it, we 
might well consider, briefly, basic steps 
in inaugurating a meat, milk, or poultry in- 
spection program. First of all, it is neces- 
sary to launch an organized and planned 
educational campaign to point out to the 
industry concerned, and to the consumer, 
what it means to have a well-organized and 
adequate inspection program. Second, basic 
legislation should be passed requiring a cer- 
tain level of sanitation in the various food 
processing plants and a certain level of 
wholesomeness and quality for the products 
to be sold. In view of the current trends of 


*From Smillie: “Public Health Administration. 
The Macmillan Company, 1947. 
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Fig. I—Plan for organization of a health department in a smail city. The asterisks indicate ce- 
pacities in which veterinarians can logically serve in a local public health program. 
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shipping meat, milk, and poultry for dis- 
tribution over wide areas from the central 
processing plants, it is of utmost impor- 
tance that the requirements be uniform on 
a state-wide basis. Our ultimate goal should 
be to have legislation that is uniform in all 
states, with uniform enforcement practices 
applied throughout each state, but with the 
supervision, and possibly even the ad- 
ministration, of the program carried out 
on the state level. And third, after legis- 
lation has been passed and the program 
placed in operation, the educational pro- 
grams referred to in the first step should 
be continued by conducting organized train- 
ing courses for the managers, operators, 
and employees of the various plants which 
handle meat, milk, and poultry and by con- 
tinuing to keep the consumer conscious of 
his responsibility in buying only those prod- 
ucts which are wholesome and safe for 
human consumption. 


SUMMARY 


How, then, can the veterinarian improve 
meat, milk, and poultry inspection in his 
community? Referring again to the or- 
ganization plan, I would like to answer this 
question briefly as follows: 

First, as a citizen of a community and as 
a member of local civic organizations, a vet- 
erinarian can stimulate interest in, and sup- 
port for, these programs by accepting every 
opportunity to bring to groups of people 
or individuals, either by the press or by 
talks, the needs for such programs. 

Second, as a member of the city council, 
a veterinarian would have an official vote 
in establishing these programs, in addition 
to having an influence on the members of 
the city council as a whole. 

Third, as a member of the board of 
health, he can help to establish and guide 
the health department in the formulation 
and the administration of the program. 

And, finally, as an active member of the 
health department either on a part-time 
or full-time basis, he can actively help carry 
out these programs. 


DISCUSSION 


DR. STEELE: The panel is now open to ques- 
tions. 

DR. L. E. FREDERICKSON (Highland, IIL): 
Is it the intention of the Public Health Service, in 
the next issue of the Ordinance and Code, to extend 
the tuberculin testing to six years and have that 
accepted by the Public Health Service as proper com- 
pliance with the first item? 

DR. HELVIG: This is the wording of item 1-R 
with regard to tuberculosis: “In the case of milk for 
pasteurization, all herds in addition thereto shall be 
tested for tuberculosis within — years (limited to 
two) after the adoption of this ordinance, and at 


least every six years thereafter. In the case of milk 
not for pasteurization, all herds in addition thereto 
shall be tested and found free of tuberculosis before 
any milk therefrom is sold, and all herds shall be 
retested at least every twelve months thereafter; said 
tests, etc., shall be in accordance with the Bureau of 
Animal Industry requirements.” 

DR. STEELE: Dr. Davenport has had some ex- 
perience with that and might be able to answer the 
question further. 

DR. DAVENPORT: In the appraisal of the two 

rograms, the accreditation on the three- and six-year 
pose, I think we should consider the intensity of the 
testing. For instance, on a six-year basis, the animals 
in an area or a county must all be tested, and the 
incidence of tuberculosis must be 0.2 per cent or less 
to be eligible for a six-year accreditation. To re- 
accredit that area on another six-year basis, the area 
at the end of six years again must be retested 

On a three-year basis, the incidence of infection 
may be up to 0.5 per cent. The incidence of infec- 
tion and intensity of testing of any area, I think, 
would be a factor to be considered in the appraisal 
of those programs. 

DR. WILLSON: Can a small community actually” 
afford to have full-time veterinary service? 

DR. HELVIG: Unfortunately, I don't think they 
can at the present time. Maybe eventually, the public t 
will realize the importance of the work the veteri- 7 
narian can do in a community, and will provide for 
that service at an adequate salary. It is not a prob 
lem for the individual veterinarian to handle as much 
as a problem for the profession as a whole 

We, as a profession, must recognize and accept the 
responsibilities that the general public places upon us 
for the communities. If we don't, lay inspectors will 
take our place. In many local communities, the sani- 
tarian, though not qualified, js setting up meat and 
poultry inspection programs because he has seen the 
dire need for them and because he has been forced 
to by the demands of the consumer and his health 
officer. 

Although it isn’t remunerative work now, veteri 
narians should take it for what it is worth, and try 
to do the best job possible. I am thinking of the 
set-up which Dr. Meyer organized in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. He called together all the veterinarians in the 
community and placed the problem before them, 
discussed it with them, explained that they carried a 
responsibility as far as meat inspection is concerned, 
and that if they all shared it, even though it wasn't 
a very remunerative project at the present time, the 
veterinarians would fulfill their obligations. The 
veterinarians are doing the meat inspection work on 
a part-time basis. 

DR. STEELE: How does the veterinarian fit into 
the local health department? 

DR. HEUSTIS: The organized local veterinary 
association can make a real contribution to the com- 
munity's health by asking a lot of embarrassing ques- 
tions of the people who are supposed to be doin 
public health work and by rolling up its sleeves oe 
for pay, doing some of the work that must be done 
I am fully in favor of that 

Specifically, I believe that loca] veterinary associa 
tions can find out, first, if they have a local health 
department; second, if they have a local health de 
partment on paper only; and third, what policies and 
programs concern the things that doctors of veteri- 
nary medicine are interested in 

The local health officer should be invited to ex- 
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plain the situation before a meeting of the local 
veterinary association. If there are financial short- 
comings, perhaps the local veterimary association can 
provide factual material that will enable him to better 
justify his problem to the body that appropriates the 
money 

When I was a local health officer in a rural county 
of 20,000 people in western Michigan, we met 
regularly with the local veterinary association. The 
vetermarians came to the health department and met 
on a quarterly basis, or oftener, when problems arose. 

We had an undulant fever campaign. Before it 
was presented to the public, it was talked over with 
doctors of veterinary medicine, who made suggestions 
Veterinarians and others are often asked to coéperate 
in public health programs after somebody has formu 
lated the program. It is much easier to codéperate in 
the program after one has helped with its planning. 

It will be some time before small communities can 
afford the full-time services of veterinarians. That 
time will never come unless those of us who are 
eally and truly interested in public health from a 
Bredical and general viewpoint, get together and con- 
Wince the folk 

There was a time when people didn't wear shoes 
iThere was a time when we didn't care about our 
Water supply——and we found out about that rather 
Mramatically. A lot of people got sick all of a 
@udden and demonstrated the need for community 
thealth programs 
§ Each of us must push in the right places. This 
Bhart (figure 1) indicates very definitely where 
Wetcrinarians and others interested in public health 
Zan get in and work. I sincerely urge every one of 


I: to go back home and see if you have a local 


alth department. If you do, is it worthy of the 
Mame? Is everything being done that can be done 
With the facilities available? 

* DR. K. S. YOUNG (Austin, Texas) There is 
Much discussion about the place of meat and milk 
spection. Should it be under preventive medicine ? 
fany veterinarians believe that the wholesomeness of 
Meat and the health of the dairy cattle producing the 
@ilk should be under preventive medicine, and the 
porting of these conditions should be the responsi 
Bits of a medical officer in charge of preventive 
Medicine 
) I would Ike to have an opinion on that 
| DR. HELVIG: Again, we can refer to education 
We must educate the entire health department that, 
Bs a veterinary profession, we can take our place in 
Bhe health department In a number of states, a 
veterinary public health section or division has been 
set up. The orean zation plan of the U. S. Public 
Health Service places milk and food inspection in the 
Division of Sanitation, however 

This matter of reporting a 
certainly very lax. It could be used very effectively 
in justifying our various programs Dr. Stecle has 
written an excellent and complete paper on that, and 
he might want to elaborat« 

DR. STEELE In reply to your question, Dr 
Young, the trend in local health departments, both 
on a county and on a cty basis, has been to divide 
their services into three main branches, bureaus, or 
divisions, One is the administrative bureau which 
handles all the housekeep ng and some of the extra 
activities that do not fit mto either of the other 
bureaus. The other bureaus are communicable dis 
case control or preventive medicine, and environ 
mental health services or the division of sanitation or 
sanitary engineering 


disease outbreak is 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


The contributions of veterinary medicine will be 
in the biological sciences. Their fundamental train- 
ing always stresses the control and eradication of the 
problem, not treatment of the condition after it ap- 
pears. 

People in environmental health think in terms of 
physical barriers against disease—they heat-treat or 
use chemicals, referring to either milk or water, or 
they provide screens or attempt to establish some 
physical barrier between the etiologic agent of disease 
and the host. 

In fundamental training, in the veterinary schools, 
and in public health schools and in other graduate 
training, we have always asked: What is the biologi- 
cal source of the disease, and how can its chain he 
broken? 

We may think of the break in the chain by physi- 
tal means as being an expedient, but we always have 
as our objective the destruction of the biological reser- 
voir of the disease, and for that reason I feel that 
the veterinary public health workers will be able to 
make their best contribution in the field of preventive 
medicine where they can practice this philosophy, 
and where they are working side by side with the 
medical officer who understands their thinking. 

Dr. Heustis, would you like to comment along 
administrative lines? 

DR. HEUSTIS: In the Michigan Department of 
Health, we have a division of disease control. The 
Veterinary Public Health activities have been in this 
division for many years. 

There may be some small communities, such as 
Branch County where I used to work, serving 25,000 
people, where there might have to be some com- 

romise with part-time veterinary service. It would 
™ my opinion that if there were full-time veterinary 
service the problem should be directed (even im a 
small, local area) and be made the direct responsi- 
bility of the local officer in charge 

DR. STEELE: Are there any other questions? 

DR. ROWLES (Topeka, Kan.): May I mak? a 
comment instead of es eee a question at this time? 
I want to offer a suggestion 

If any of the men here are from communities that 
intend to start meat imspection, someone who has 
had considerable experience with the BAI, or 
perhaps who is cetired, could offer suggestions and 
work with them. They will find this one of the best 
investments they have ever made 

A veterinary course in school or practice does not 
provide the training needed to conduct meat inspec- 
thon 

DR. STEELE What can we expect in the way 
of relative coéperation from nonofficial voluntary 
agencies, such as humane societies, in rabies control 
programs?" 

DR. WILLSON: I can only answer the question 
from our experience in Detroit 

Our local humane society has helped us immeasur- 
ably in rabies-contro| work. The success we have 
had with this humane society has been due to the 
straight thinking of the executive secretary or super- 
intendent of the shelter, who is vitally interested in 
rabies control, He recognizes the disease; he real- 
izes that there are large numbers of dogs needlessly 
destroyed when there is a rabies outbreak, because 
the owners become fearful of their own dogs. The 
humane society coOperates with us 100 per cent 

In Detroit we have another agency, the Anti 
Cruelty Association, an off-shoot of the Michigan 
Humane Society, which also coéperates with the De- 
partment of Health a very fine manner 
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DR. STEELE: Dr. Davenport, do you wish to 
discuss any of the nonofficial agencies, especially 
those in rural areas, that can assist in the develop- 
ment of disease-control programs ? 

DR. DAVENPORT: We have found the kennel 
clubs extremely valuable in establishing voluntary 
area rabies-control programs. These people have a 
keen appreciation of the need for the elimination of 
this disease. In one instance, the president of a 
kennel club contributed articles to the local news- 
paper every week. The public had constant infor- 
mation regarding rabies and the necessity for its con- 
trol. 

Not long ago, I sat in on a rural youth conference, 
which was sponsoring a program for community de- 
velopment and improvement. Their plan proposed 
that councils be appointed in the small communities, 
such as villages with the contiguous area. The pur- 
pose of each council was to appraise the needs P its 
community, including appraisal of public health 
needs. They would then set about evaluating the 
facilities and personnel available for the correction 
of any discrepancies existing, and the improvement 
of the over-all conditions. 

DR. STEELE: Are the official health agencies 
willing to assist the local practitioners in diagnostic 
diseases of animals? 

DR. WILLSON: Our department attempts to 
assist the practitioner in every way possible in the di- 
agnosing and reporting of difficult diseases. Know- 
ing all of the local practitioners, I have been called 
many times, and we have set up a program for the 
seeing of the number of dogs vaccinated against 
rabies. We also have set up a program for the 
reporting of cases of Weil's disease, and if the veteri- 
narian so desires, we take a sample of blood, or ask 
him to get it for us, and send it to the National 
Institutes of Health, or to Dr. Kar! F. Meyer at the 
Hooper Foundation in California. When we have 
the necessary equipment and facilities, we make the 
diagnosis in our own laboratories. 


Mobile Phone 

I have been asked to discuss the mobile 
phone, which we have had in constant use 
for approximately a year and a half in our 
practice. I want to point out that I am 
talking strictly from our experience and 
the same might not work out as well for 
other veterinarians. A little later, I will 
show a few slides which indicate the appli- 
cation of the phone in general practice. 
Also, I will put a call through from the 
stage to the car which is stationed some 
distance from the Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
This conversation will be amplified so all 
can hear. 

Many people have talked to me about this 
service, and one of the first questions is 
regarding the cost and how often I use it in 
my daily practice. Therefore, I asked the 
telephone company to give me the total cost 
including tax, office and home calls to the 
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mobile unit, and any other expense such as 
installation that was connected with my 
mobile phone for the eighteen months it has 


been in use. This amounted to $642. 


Fig. I—Dr. Stephenson shown using the mobile phone 


on farm. 


We also kept a record of the monthly use 
of the mobile phone for the past year, show- 
ing calls to the car and from the car. The 
number of calls to the car ran consistently 
higher than those from the car, ranging 
roughly from 20 to 50 calls a month. 

We have enjoyed excellent coéperation 
from the Bell Telephone Company for the 
few times the sets have * ‘gone out.” The 
mobile repair man gets on our trail and 
repairs the unit wherever we may be 
stopped. 

We try to make the clients pay for the 
mobile telephone service as much as pos- 
sible. On emergencies that we are able to 
reach early as a result of the mobile serv- 
ice, we charge one or two dollars extra. 
Calls to the unit are charged to the phone 
from which the call originates; therefgre, 
we urge clients to call direct. We find the 
clients appreciate being able to reach us at 
any time. We would find it extremely diffi- 
cult to operate our practice without the 
benefit of the mobile telephone. 

The slides show a large wall map on 
which the office girl arranges pins on farms 
where our service is requested. The dif- 
ferent colored pins indicate the urgencies 
as we lay out the work for the day and 
future days. 

In brief, the advantages of the mobile 
service are: 

1) Mileage and time saved in the work- 
ing day. 

2) Ability to reach emergencies quickly. 

3) Peace of mind,—because one is in 


constant touch with clients, office, and 
home.—D. R. Stephenson, D.V.M., Rock- 
ford, 
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Hidden Costs 
W. T. OGLESBY, B.S., D.V.M., M.S. 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


VETERINARIANS and livestock breeders and 
producers of the United States and Canada 
have developed the healthiest livestock and 
poultry in the world. Many ailments which 
plague other countries are not known here, 
at least as first-line enemies. Our location 
is not conducive to some diseases, and com- 
bined efforts have kept others from being 
introduced. The determined attitude to 
eradicate, rather than to live with, certain 
diseases has resulted in the success of sev- 
eral eradication programs. (The United 
States should look to Canada for a lesson 
- on hog cholera.) We attend our local, state, 
‘and national meetings and read current 
literature in order to keep abreast of new 
developments and to improve our services. 
| Most presentations at our meetinys show the 
positive side of the picture—-progress. In 


spite of this generally bright side, we must 
admit that there are some dark spots. It is 
my responsibility today to discuss briefly 
one of the spots we know needs attention. 

The 1947 U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture census, the latest complete at this date, 


shows the combined value of the beef cattle, 

dairy cattle, hogs, sheep, horses, and mules 
‘to be $11,251,985,000, and for chickens and 
turkeys to be $726,865,000. No figures are 
obtainable for goats, ducks, and geese, but 
we know it is sizable. If the sale value of 
‘the meat, hides, pelts, mohair, dairy, and 
poultry products were added, the figure 
‘would be almost incomprehensible. There 
‘is no method of evaluating pets, but pet 
owners are concerned in this problem. 


WHERE HIDDEN COSTS ORIGINATE 


Owners of livestock, poultry, and pets an- 
“nually spend several hundred millions of 
dollars from which there is no benefit and, 
in some cases, there is much more to the cost 
than just the cash outlay for drugs and/or 
biological products. These “hidden costs,” 
most of them self-inflicted by the purchaser- 
user, are numerous, but all finally are cata- 
logued into some half-dozen categories. 


1) Purchase of highly-advertised patent 
and proprietary products, many of which 
are of doubtful value from the outset. 

2) Purchase of good products that are 
used on hunches, or because Joe Jones once 
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used it for a case about like this, or for any 
one of dozens of other so-called reasons. 

3) The use of biological products without 
thorough knowledge of their value, danger, 
and limitations. Many of them are admin- 
istered without justification; impossible re- 
sults often are expected, and sometimes 
serious consequences result. 

4) The use of improperly stored and out- 
dated, impotent biological products. 

5) Highly advertised, complex mineral 
mixtures and medicated mineral mixtures 
and salts have: found a fertile field. 

6) The feeling of false security which 
accompanies the above practices often leads 
to negligence or oversight which later prove 
costly. Home treatments have been known 
to mask and muddle the true picture so that 
the veterinarian, when called, had much diffi- 
culty in unraveling the case. 

What are the primary channels through 
which laymen make direct purchases? This 
is subject to breakdown, but it is mainly 
through (1) direct sales from certain pro- 
ducers to the user; (2) the drugstore; (3) 
coéperative organizations; and, (4) feed 
stores, pet shops, and general mercantile 
stores. 

This next statement is not a general in- 
dictment of veterinary medicine, but there 
are individuals among us who sell large 
volumes of material without even question- 
ing what it is for, and offer no advice or 
warning on how to use it. This practice is 
not fair to the client, and it is not an honest 
expression of the service we are pledged to 
render. 

Surely, the major part of this audience 
is familiar with many examples of this type 
of activity. Since earliest times, there have 
been drug concoctions on the market that 
were said to be specific for certain diseases. 
The first three decades of this century saw a 
heavy play on hog cholera and brucellosis, 
erroneously called abortion—the latter term 
playing right into the hands of the peddler. 
One of the most notorious examples is the 
case of the man Bowman, who, in the middle 
1920's, sold brown sugar and bran—with a 
guarantee—to cure “abortion” disease. It 
took a long time to stop him, and his profits 
were large. During the 1930’s and early 
1940's, there were many preparations on the 
market for the cure of coccidiosis in chick- 
ens. They couldn’t miss, as the recom- 
mendations for use and guaranteed results 
were built around the natural, unaltered 
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course of that disease. Right now, there is 
on the market a mineral mixture that is 
advertised to cure and prevent brucellosis. 


MISUSE OF Drucs 


State regulatory officials tell us that the 
volume of medicines and medicated mineral 
mixtures peddled is large, extremely so in 
some states, but that reliable figures aren’t 
available. Some data are available for vet- 
erinary medicines that move interstate. As 
Dr. H. E. Moskey reported* in September, 
1948, “Calculations based on published data 
indicate that the sale of drugs for veterinary 
use amounts to approximately $110 million 
annually.” A look in the windows of the 
general mercantile stores and drugstores, 
even in areas where adequate and first-rate 
veterinary service is available, will support 
these observations. 

The vicious abuse of drugs and antibiotic 
agents that are useful when properly pre- 
scribed is not new to any of us, e.g., calcium 
gluconate, since calcium therapy was proved 
to be specific for correctly diagnosed par- 
turient paresis, and the abuse of the sul- 
fonamide drugs. First, sulfanilamide was 


used for almost everything, even though 
many of its contraindications and limita- 
tions were known. There have been many 
case reports of toxic effects from its im- 
proper use. Some of the later sulfonamide 


drugs are also being misused. In the last 
five years, these drugs have been completely 
catalogued as to use, dosage, and toxic mani- 
festations. The specificity associated with 
each demonstrates the fact that they, for 
safety reasons if no other, should not be 
used except by, or on the specific advice of, 
a medically trained person. 

Penicillin has also been misused in home 
treatment of human beings and animals. 
Sulfonamide drugs and penicillin, alone or 
in combination, have value as udder infu- 
sions, but many farmers buy and use too 
much of both. In some cases, the agents 
are used when not needed, but what is far 
more serious is the fact that many persons, 
in their routine use of the preparations, 
disregard sanitary procedures in connection 
with the administration, and neglect the 
fundamental preventive procedures. Some, 
who are in a position to know, are of the 
opinion that there is more mastitis now than 
ever before in dairy herds, and they trace 
it to overdependence on treatment and 
neglect of other practices. It is the natural 
thing to expect, though, for it is human 
nature to let up on the little routine details 
that are so very important as soon as a 

ood treatment or cure is found. Medicines 
or herd and flock treatment of swine and 
poultry predominate on the shelves and in 
the windows of stores, though worm pills 
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and capsules for pets, and cures for mastitis 
are high on the list. 

The average livestock owner is not cog- 
nizant of the dangers associated with the 
improper use of biological products. Many 
seem to think of vaccination in terms of a 
syringe, and we've heard veterinarians tell 
agricultural teachers that they shouldn't 
be allowed to use syringes. We must get to 
the root of this matter, talk in the language 
we should know and not about the mechan- 
ics of a syringe, if we are to help correct a 
bad situation. Improper use of hog-cholera 
virus and antiserum has led to many breaks. 
Mistaken diagnosis and use of the wrong 
products lead to costly sequalae. Anthrax 
vaccines are dangerous. I know, as we use 
them, and there are many places where they 
can not, and should not, be used. There are 
many examples of anthrax actually being 
started by owners using spore vaccines. 


The Brucella abortus vaccine is not a stable © 


product. Its continued use by owners, with- 
out knowledge of the limitations, is definitely 
a detriment to a successful program of 
brucellosis eradication and control. 

One way of estimating the amount of 
biological material sold direct to owners is 
to quote some figures. In 1948, over 34 per 
cent of the Br. abortus vaccine, 33 per cent 
of the blackleg bacterin, 27 per cent of the 
hog-cholera antiserum, 36 per cent of the 
hemorrhagic septicemis serum, 64 per cent 
of the hemorrhagic septicemia bacterin, and 
50 per cent of mixed bacterin (bovine) were 
produced by lay companies, i.e., those which 
sell to both graduate veterinarians and 
through other channels, or directly to live- 
stock owners. 

There are numerous examples of trouble 
traced to improper use of vaccines in poultry 
flocks and plants. In connection with the 
latter, the shoe pinches the veterinarian 
very tightly. Yes, in general we have left 
the poultrymen to their own salvation. In 
many states, it has been expedient to allow 
poultrymen, on proper permit, to vaccinate 
their own flocks against such diseases as 
laryngotracheitis and Newcastle disease, and 
the poultrymen quite universally do their 
own fowlpox vaccination. In spite of trouble 
we know about, I think we must agree that 
these folk have done a pretty good job. 

Where is the trouble? Why do people 
spend so much needlessly, and often un- 
wisely? There are many contributing fac- 
tors-—I will mention some of them. 


1) The layman appears to have a complex toward 
wanting to treat himself and his animals. Possibly, 
it is a characteristic to be admired rather than 
condemned—I mention it as a cold fact. This atti- 
tude, plus the American's gullibility for advertise- 
ments, furnishes the background for sales of most 
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medicines and high-priced, complicated, mineral 
mixtures. 

2) Surely, the shortage of veterinarians in many 
areas, coupled with the need for some of this work, 
is partly responsible. There are extensive areas in 
our country, many of which have large numbers of 
animals (not in concentration), where professional 
veterinary service is inadequate or entirely lacking. 
The owners can not be denied practical protection, 
where needed. Then, too, shortage of veterinarians 
and lack of interest in poultry cannot deny this in- 
dustry the protection it is entitled to, and neither 
can the good hound in the swamp or mountains be 
deprived of worm treatment. These admissions do 
not justify, however, much of the activity by lay- 
men in areas where there is efficient and adequate 
veterinary service. 

3) Because there are effective vaccines and other 
biological products for some diseases, it does not 
Bollow that many others are of proved value. Large 

ms are spent needlessly for some of these drugs. 
For example, the etiology of pinkeye is not estab- 
Wished. The natural course is doubtful, and the 
Marmer beats himself if he uses a pinkeye vaccine. 
What of mixed bacterins? 

4) It appears that we have developed a mania 
Hor “shots” to heal all ills, and large sums are spent 
a products of this type. “Give him a shot, doc.” 
Too many in the medical profession have developed 
a “vitamin B complex” and give it as a magic cure 

r in conjunction with almost everything else. If 
it is so universally valuable, and can be taken as a 

pill, then why not buy it and take or give it, rather 
than pay a fee to have it injected? That is exactly 
Bhe way the public has responded. 
+ 5) Lack of appreciation of the value of day-in- 
jand-day-out intelligent, sound practices of animal, 
Mairy, poultry, and canine husbandry is serious. 
Many owners are negligent of these chores we 
know to be necessary and, of course, many are not 
Properly informed. Some look for a quick, cheap, 
@asy cure, not realizing, or deliberately forgetting, 
Bhat prevention is the secret of successful human 
@nd veterinary medicine, and that there are thou- 
Bands of salesmen ready to sell them the “sure 
Stuff.” 

A glance at the shelves of drug, and some other, 
stores and at the thousands of advertisements in 
papers and magazines and over the air is quick 
proof of how people like to treat themselves, mem- 
bers of their families, their neighbors, and their live- 
stock. The vast sums spent advertising products for 
self-administration proves that it is lucrative to the 
producers and the promoters. There are numerous 
examples of people who believe such claims (often 
unsubstantiated and grossly erroneous) for products, 
rather than an open, frank opinion of an authority 
based on knowledge, reason, and logic. There are 
ways to make these claims and still evade federal 
and state laws. This same psychology has been 
applied to the sale and use of biological products 
for animals. 

Dr. L. Van Es’ said, “Sanitation is making the 
surroundings fit and safe for animals to live in.” 
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If owners would start here, ask for immunization 
and anthelmintic treatment when necessary, realize 
that a fee for advice is often cheaper than one for 
medicines and surgery, call for assistance when 
animals are sick, and pay just these costs and no 
more, it would mean a great saving to the indi- 
viduals and in the aggregate. 


CONTROLS 

Reports from several state veterinarians 
and other regulatory officials show that few 
states have reasonable control over medic- 
inal products sold direct or through inter- 
mediate agencies. Many states have laws 
similar to the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, which require that some spe- 
cific items can move only on medicinal pre- 
scriptions, that products and devices be 
registered with some state agency, and that 
they meet certain requirements relative to 
ingredients (formulas), labeling, dosage, 
and claims or advertising. There are penal- 
ties for misbranding and adulteration, if 
spot checks find the producer is not conform- 
ing; but the machinery, especially finances 
and personnel, for prosecuting is inadequate. 
Notices of judgments under the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act always report 
many operations designed to “take” the pur- 
chasers in one way or another. Large 
amounts are spent for the many concoc- 
tions which meet requirements for ship- 
ment, inter- or intrastate, and make no 
particular or false claims, or do no specific 
harm, but unfortunately are completely use- 
less because of the extremely low content of 
active ingredients. No harm, no good—just 
a needless expenditure of money. A letter 
from Dr. Edward C. Elliott, president emer- 
itus of Purdue University, presently director 
of the Pharmaceutical Survey of American 
Council on Education, states:' “Many years 
of observation have convinced me that here 
we have evidence of an expensive form of 
racketeering.” 

Some states have limited control, some quite 
effective control over the distribution of biological 
products, especially live virus and live bacterial 
immunizing agents. Others have essentially no con- 
trol. At a meeting not long ago, a big operator 
asked why Br. abortus vaccine could be purchased 
in his state when it was a product that needed to 
be protected and properly stored. He had to be 
reminded of bodies known as legislatures, and 
groups and individuals known as lobbyists. The 
sales lobbies are in there pitching, but not enough 
of those who realize the necessity for restriction 
of these products as a matter of protection to an 
ignorant, gullible, purchasing public 

Defining and controlling medicated feeds and 
minerals always has been a major problem to con- 
trol officials. The recent research on sulfaquinoxa- 
line has brought to the front an effective and badly 
needed medicament. The low concentration in 
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which it is used cannot be satisfactorily obtained 
except by the large feed dealers who mix the chem- 
ical in the fead. It is being allowed in many states 
now and more will allow it, but the concern is 
how to keep products of questionable or negative 
value from being incorporated. 

Much is known about the actions of, indications 
for, limitations, and dangers associated with the 
use of many drugs, biological products, and anti- 
biotic agents. Only the person with proper training 
can adequately understand these facts and know 
when and how to apply them. No owner, farm man- 
ager, herdsman, agricultural teacher, feed service 
man, county agricultural agent, or other layman can 
do the job satisfactorily. He shouldn't be expected 
to know it, and he should realize his lack of training 
in this field. This statement is made without malice, 
for we all have many friends among this group, 
but the cold fact is they just do not have the par- 
ticular “know-how.” 

In this connection, we must realize that it is our 
privilege to work with, and for, some very intel- 
ligent, and many times well-educated, owners and 
clients whose deep concern for the general welfare 
of farm animals, birds, and pets is just as sincere 
as ours, though at times their actions aren't in the 
right direction. We must be fair in our presentation, 
and realize there are occasions where immunization, 
first aid, and occasionally specific therapy cannot be 
denied because we are not there. If we take time, 
examine the patient or the herd or flock, make a 
differential diagnosis, explain our procedures and 
reasons for certain therapy or a course of treat- 
ment, then seldom will this owner turn to quack 
products. 

Sound information and advice must be given re- 
garding vaccinal procedures relative to certain dis- 
eases. This approach impresses the top notch man, 
and he serves as our front man for the benefit of all. 
Agencies working with farmers realize the value of 
group meetings and the advantages gained by a 
carefully planned program. Surely, such an ap- 
proach is one way for us to show our genuine desire 
to educate and help cut down on these hidden costs 
which are actually needless. Educating the public 
is a peculiar and specialized business—slow at best, 
particularly when trying to protect and assist, 
rather than sell something. 


THE VETERINARIAN’S PART 


We, the veterinarians of the United States 
and Canada, as a group of professional men, 
owe our success jointly to the profession 
and to the livestock owners who support us 
and who we, in turn, support. There are 
areas of disagreement between us at times, 
but we are one team and each must help the 
other as we are interdependent groups. As 
the guardians of the health of a multibillion 
dollar livestock and poultry business, and 
hundreds of thousands of pets, we are inter- 
ested in helping the owners reduce these 
generally unobserved costs, and we are con- 
scientiously opposed to the promiscuous sale 
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of disease-producing agents and useless 
products, and even qualified products with- 
out reason for their use. Obviously, 15,000 
veterinarians can’t completely close the gap. 
We are pretty thin in numbers but we can 
do a great deal. In approaching this matter 
we must not always point a guilty finger at 
the other fellow. Our accomplishments are 
considerable and we will improve, but in 
making these evaluations, criticisms, and 
suggestions, we must remember there is 
always a little “picking up and cleaning up” 
to be done in our own yard while helping 
our neighbor clean up his yard. We can not, 
and should not, condone the actions of some 
men who carry the D.V.M. after their names. 

We must face the facts and make a posi- 
tive approach to this whole matter. The 
veterinarian’s part is to render professional 
service and advice and to show owners that 
this phase of veterinary medicine, i.e., ani- 
mal disease control and therapy, is depend- 
ent upon two basic and fundamental facts: 
(1) Prevention means planning and is based 
upon sound husbandry practices, accom- 
panied by the applications of biological 
products and therapeutic and anthelmintic 
agents where and when necessary; (2) thor- 
ough examination and correct diagnosis are 
essential, fundamental features of success- 
ful curative and preventive medicine. 

As we increase in number and do a better 
job of educating livestock producers and 
owners about the benefits our profession 
has given and continues to offer, more peo- 
ple will see the fallacy of some of their 
practices. Personalities, their contacts and 
influence, are more valuable in a given com- 
munity than any other approach. In short, 
this means the individual veterinarian must 
participate in many activities in the com- 
munity, as well as do a good job as a veter- 
inarian. Many a veterinarian is doing com- 
mendable service which, in the end, accrues 
to the credit of the profession. Organized 
veterinary medicine is making some very 
definite and positive contributions in sev- 
eral different ways toward correcting the 
ills mentioned. Some of them are: the 
activities of the local, regional, and state 
veterinary medical associations and of the 
AVMA and the American Animal Hospital 
Association through their various commit- 
tees, particularly public relations. Many 
of the veterinary supply houses are doing 
an excellent job along this line, and the 
activities of the Associated Serum Produc- 
ers should be mentioned specifically. Many 
news articles, radio scripts, cartoons, and 
pictures are released by tae AVMA and the 
Associated Serum Producers, designed to 
warn and advise owners and at the same 
time sell the value of ethical veterinary 
service. Some of the large feed manufactur- 
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ers are to be commended for their approach 
to this problem. The whole problem boils 
down to selling animal owners on the value 
of diagnosis, which is the “secret weapon” 
of the veterinarian, and impressing upon 
the public the useless waste of money when 
buying medicine for which there is no need. 
Meetings, such as the regional conferences 
on brucellosis during the last two years, in 
which veterinarians, physicians, livestock 
owners, and many others interested in the 
economy of livestock production partici- 
pated, have been very worthwhile. Dr. W. 
A. Hagan’s talk" before the National Asso- 
ciation of County Agricultural Agents in 
Chicago in December, 1947, and the meeting’ 
called by the AVMA Committee on Public 
Relations of representatives of veterinary 
medicine and agricultural education held 
in Kansas City in October, 1948, have both 
had a healthy influence toward correcting 
some of the misdirected activities of these 
two groups, and the misunderstanding be- 
tween these groups and the veterinary 
profession. 

One very positive way we may be able to 
more effectively impress the layman with 
these hidden costs — self-incurred is by 
showing the value of veterinary service in 
terms of animals cured, days of work saved, 
reduction in loss of milk, and other measur- 
able gains resulting from proper veterinary 
care and translated into dollars. 

A few years ago, Dr. I. D. Wilson” of 
Blacksburg, Va., worked with some prac- 
titioners on a plan to measure such results. 
Since money value in the form of produc- 
tion units is not easily measured on pets, 
these men made their calculations only on 
farm animals which represented, roughly, 
two thirds of the entire practice. The fig- 
ures showed that the average cases handled 
made the services of each veterinarian worth 
about $30,000 per year. Present values of 
farm animals would increase this by 30 to 
35 per cent. (The method of figuring debits 
and credits was a conservative one.) Add to 
this figure outbreaks of contagious diseases 
that often are stopped or prevented, and a 
fair figure for pets, and this value goes up 
rapidly. Yes, the veterinarian is an im- 
portant, useful, and valuable person in our 
society. 

Perhaps I am bold, but I would like to 
make a proposal. Last year, veterinary 
medicine was first organized as a branch of 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities. Veterinary research receives 
only a small amount of support compared 
with that put into production programs, 
since money saved doesn't make as good talk 
as pounds gained or pounds produced, 
though it may actually be much more sig- 
nificant. I would like to urge our repre- 
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sentatives in the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges to make concerted efforts for sup- 
port of studies similar to those of Dr. 
Wilson and his coworkers. Those participat- 
ing in the studies would be practitioners, 
experiment station veterinarians, and agri- 
cultural economists. From such studies 
could come revealing factual information of 
value to the livestock industry and to the 
veterinary medical profession, which will do 
much to correct the ills mentioned. 


CONCLUSION 


I have attempted to present some features 
of this problem, not the answers, and to 
point out that we are making efforts to 
rectify a situation which we know needs to 
be corrected. I am grateful to the many 
state veterinarians and other regulatory 
officials and others who so generously sub- 
mitted factual material, case reports, and 
additional materials upon which this gen- 
eral presentation was based. 
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Intrauterine Infection with Anaplasmo- 


sis.—Government veterinary laboratory 
workers in Israel report the death of a 5- 
day-old calf due to anaplasmosis contracted 
in utero (Refuah Vet., July, 1949). As- 
sumption that the calf was infected pre- 
natally was based on the fact that ten days 
is the reported minimum period of incuba- 
tion for this disease. Paradoxically, clinic- 
al and microspic examinations of the dam 
revealed no evidence of Anaplasma mar- 
ginale infection. 
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Two-Way Radio in Veterinary Practice 


R. E. RASMUSSEN, D.V.M. 
Bloomfield, lowa 


MANY of the uses and advantages of direct 
car-to-office communication are evident. To 
list just a few, one might mention the 
quicker availability for emergency calls, di- 
recting of office prescriptions, and making 
of appointments. It might enable the vet- 


. 1—Mrs. Rasmussen at main station transmitter. 


erinarian to collect old accounts by having 
immediate access to office records, to in- 
form clients of unexpected delays, to group 
calls better, and to make appointments for 
“stop” calls while in that vicinity. Last, 
but not least, it is extremely handy to sum- 
mon aid in the event of road emergencies, 
such as mud, collisions, and motor trouble. 

Two-way radio equipment is produced by 
many different companies, i.e., Motorola, 
General Electric, Harvey Radio, Bendix, 


Presented before the Section on General Practice, 
Eighty-sixth Annual Mecting, American Veterinary 
Medical Association, Detroit, Mich, July 11-14, 
1949. 


Link, and Western Electric. Most of this 
equipment is frequency modulated, com- 
pact, and rugged. 

Very high frequency waves have some 
definite characteristics which limit its use 
in specific instances. These waves travel by 
line-of-sight. Because of this, range is de- 
termined primarily by the height of the 
antenna and the physical character of the 
earth’s surface. With the moderate an- 
tenna that can be supported without guy 
wires, range will probably approximate 15 
to 20 mi. in relatively flat country. At cer- 
tain points, this can be exceeded but in low 
places within this area reception may be 
extremely poor. 

FM radio waves are relatively unaffected 
by atmospheric conditions. Even during 
electrical storms, the signal received is re- 
markably clear and free from static. 

Very high frequency equipment is ex- 
tremely sensitive. For this reason, tuning 
and servicing must be done by a skilled 
technician. In rural areas, this is a prob- 
lem which can cause no little disturbance to 
the operator. Most of the trouble in the 
units can be eliminated by routine servicing 
and replacing of weak tubes. 

The greatest disadvantage is the cost. 
This varies with the make, the size and the 
power of the units, and the type of antenna 
installation required. The cost will prob- 
ably range from $1,500 to $2,500 for serv- 
iceable equipment made by a reliable com- 
pany. Most manufacturers employ field 


Fig. 2—Dr. Rasmussen operating mobile hand set. 
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engineers who will determine what type of 
equipment will be best suited to a locality 
and will make recommendations for each 
installation. They are also able to assist in 
completing the necessary applications to the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

If the application is approved. it will 
probably take about six weeks before a fre- 


Fig. 3 — Mobile transmitter and receiver in trunk 
of car showing one pandora bag in luggage space. 


quency is assigned. Then, the manufac- 
turer must grind the crystals to the fre- 
quency, which will take about another 
month. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
revised its rules concerning land mobile 
services, effective July 1, 1949. Under the 
new rules, the 152-162 megacycle band will 
be shared by domestic public, public safety, 
industrial, and land transportation services. 
The public safety services include the po- 
lice, fire, forestry-conservation, highway 
maintenance, and special emergency radio 
services. Special emergency radio service 
authorizations include, among others, “Phy- 
sicians normally practicing in remote areas 
where other communication facilities are 
not available.” 

Two-way radio is, without question, a 
convenience which saves time and driving 
and enables a veterinarian to perform 
quicker service for his clients. The initial 
cost is rather high so it would not be prac- 
ticable in every instance. However, in a 
busy practice, where time is an important 
factor and where there is much driving to 
do, this type of equipment is a worthwhile 
investment. 


An idea or a practice can not be subdued 
by argument or derogatory remarks — but 
only by substituting something better.— 
W. J. Gibbons, D.V.M., Alabama. 
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Dr. Simms Reports on 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


“We think we have a good chance to win 
the battle against foot-and-mouth disease in 
Mexico.” 

This heartening news came from Dr. B. 
T. Simms, chief of the U. S. Bureau of An- 
imal Industry, in an address before the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in Chi- 
cago, Dec. 12, 1949. Dr. Simms added, how- 
ever, that nobody knows how long it will 
take to do the job and that successful com- 
pletion may hinge on certain uncontrollable 
factors. 

For example, there is a human element 
to be considered: Outbreaks may be over- 
looked by inspection teams. Moreover, 
neither the vaccine nor the vaccination is 
perfect; the current belief is that immuni- 
zation affords protection for about four or 
five months. Another hazard is the ability 
of the virus to survive for six to twelve 
months outside the animal body. 

Regarding the possibility that the disease 
may invade United States herds, Dr. Simms 
cautioned that air transportation makes 
this country more vulnerable than ever to 
the virus. He pointed out that foot-and- 
mouth disease exists on all continents of 
the world except Australia, and that the 
danger of importing infection from Europe 
and elsewhere is as great as from Mexico. 
One reassuring note was that of the six 
United States outbreaks since 1900, not 
one was due to the importation of large an- 
imals. 

Preliminary tabulations, reported by oth- 
er official sources, show that the eradication 
forces wound up the year of 1949 with a 
total score of over 36 million vaccinations, 
accomplished with the aid of mule teams, 
saddle horses, jeeps, boats, and planes— 
often over rugged terrain, some of which 
had never before been crossed by white 
men. 


Why the Rapid Herd Turnover? 


Losses from dairy herds, or herd turn- 
over, is known to be rapid. The average 
productive life in herds enrolled in DHIA 
testing has been shown to be four or five 
years. A report (Mich. Agric. Exper. Sta. 
Bull., 31, (No. 3): 351-353) analyzes the 
causes for this rapid turnover in seven 
herds including 438 cattle. Disease, as might 
be expected, accounts for a sizeable per- 
centage—mastitis 11.4 per cent, breeding 
troubles 10.5 per cent, and brucellosis and 
abortion 1.8 per cent. The highest single 
factor is low production, 15.1 per cent. To 
what extent disease may have contributed 
to low production is not explained. 
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NO AGRICULTURAL industry has experienced 
such rapid development and wide distribu- 
tion of its product in such a short period as 
has the poultry industry. Today, on more 
than 85 per cent of the farms, poultry is a 
partial, if not the chief, source of income. 

Kosciusko County, Indiana—where I was 
born and grew up—claims the highest pou!- 
try population of any county west of the 
Allegheny Mountains, aside from the Peta- 
luma Valley in California. 

It was in this county, near Winona Lake, 
that Leo F. Roettger, then a young bacteri- 
ology student who later became professor of 
bacteriology at Yale University and ac- 
quired international recognition, observed 
and recognized a peculiar disease in a hen- 
hatched and hen-brooded flock of baby 
chicks with a mortality of 86 per cent. Pos- 
sibly at this time, 1900, the first diagnosis 
of what we know today as pullorum disease 
was made. 

In 1911, the first commercial poultry farm 
was started in Kosciusko County. Its suc- 
cess was such that soon others were started. 

The same laws hold in poultry as else- 
where in nature—the greater the concentra- 
tion of animals, the greater the disease 


hazards. Eventually, therefore, disease 
problems became a large item in the poultry 
industry. 


In the early 1920's, these disease prob- 
lems began to come to my attention. At 
first, it seemed odd to examine a sick 
chicken, but when the size of the flock and 
the investment was considered, it was 
readily seen why keeping these diseases at 
a minimum was economically important. 

Controlling pullorum disease became in- 
creasingly important, for staggering losses 
were common. Raising 60 or 75 per cent 
of the brood of baby chicks was, at that 
time, considered pretty good. 

In 1924, I spent some time at the Purdue 
University laboratory with Dr. L. P. Doyle, 
learning the fundamentals and technique of 
the tube agglutination test—accepted as the 
most dependable means of identifying the 
carrier hen, and least subject to error when 
done by the routine laboratory technician. 
Even then, it was known that the only way 
to successfully control pullorum disease was 
Presented before the Section on Poultry, Eighty- 
sixth Annual Meeting, American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Detroit, Mich., July 11-14, 1949. 


Twenty-Five Years of Poultry Practice 


F. TUCKER, M.D.V. 
Claypool, Indiana 
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to keep the eggs from carrier hens out of 
the incubators. 

Custom hatching, a common practice 
among hatcherymen at this time, was diffi- 
cult to discourage. I started out by running 
my own tube agglutination test and have 
always stayed with this plan. 

Many other angles of poultry practice 
and disease control presented themselves 
and, appreciating my inability to render the 
best type of service, I enrolled in a southern 
state university and spent six weeks with a 
poultry pathologist. The knowledge ac- 
quired enabled me to recognize many things 
previously overlooked. 

Chickens are autopsied every day at a 
charge of $1.50. This procedure has been 
followed for many years to my clients’ 
satisfaction. 

Hatcherymen send flock owners and — 
chick customers to me with disease pro 
lems, preferring to pay for a diagnosis 
rather than have diseased birds brought to 
their own farms. Or, in many instances, 
they request that I visit the farms. Poultry 
practice is no different from any other type 
of practice. The very first fundamental, of 
course, is to gain the client’s confidence— 
without confidence little can be accom- 
plished. 

We must possess sufficient knowledge to 
talk intelligently and convincingly with our 
clients in their language, and in terms that 
they can understand. It is difficult to con- 
verse with poultrymen if one is unable to 
recognize the more common breeds. Much 
benefit and current information is obtained 
in reading poultry literature. Every inter- 
ested veterinarian should subscribe to the 
leading poultry magazines. It helps, also, 
to associate with the poultrymen at their 
local gatherings and state and national con- 
ventions when possible. 

I recall the first AVMA poultry section I 
attended. It was here in Detroit at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, in 1929. There was 
but a small handful in comparison with the 
attendance last year in San Francisco, 
where the room was inadequate to accom- 
modate the group interested in poultry dis- 
eases. 

Certain poultry diseases are transmissible 
to man—for instance, erysipelas in turkeys. 
In 1947, a man with 4,500 turkeys presented 
some of his birds with the history of losing 
a few toms; none of the hens were dying. I 
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performed postmortem examinations on 5 
toms bare-handed, and made the diagnosis 
of erysipelas. The next day, I had what 
seemed to be a small splinter in one of my 
fingers. Unable to find any splinter, the 
possibility of infection from a bad dystocia 
case suggested itself. After two or three 
daya of treatment, when no improvement 
was noted, erysipelas was suspected. Fresh 
erysipelas antiserum treatment proving in- 
effective, I consulted a doctor who said my 
diagnosis had been correct and, as gently as 
possible, impressed upon me the seriousness 
of erysipelas. Penicillin in 100,000 and 
300,000 units was injected, and in about 
forty-eight hours, all traces of erysipelas 
had vanished. 

Three or four years ago, I experimented 
with tenderizing pellets, sex hormones, or 
diethylstilbestrol. In young cockerels, 15 
mg. were injected subcutaneously at the 
base of the comb in 5-month-old Leghorn- 
Minorca cross birds, and produced good re- 
sults. In four or five days, the bright red 
in the combs began to fade; in ten days, a 
decided change in mannerisms was noted; 
in three weeks, the combs had shrunk con- 
siderably, and the owner said one rooster 
would cluck and squat like a hen when «p- 
proached. 

At about this same time, some old White 
Rock cockerels were injected after they had 
been in the breeding pen for a year. In 
these, 30 mg. of the hormones were injected 
at the base of the comb. In a week, the 
bright red began to fade rapidly, and the 
birds were less active. In two weeks, the 
mannerisms had changed completely. The 
crowing and strutting around hens was con- 
spicuously absent. The birds became awk- 
ward and slow and they gained about 1 Ib. 
in a month. I had the pleasure of eating 
some of these birds and their meat was 
really tender and delicious. 

It is important to remember, when inject- 
ing birds with sex hormones, that the 
treated birds should always be separated 
from the untreated, as the treated birds 
soon lose the disposition to fight. The in- 
jection should be made about a month bhe- 
fore slaughter; later, a regeneration of the 
testicles may occur. 

There is great personal satisfaction in 
pioneering in this type of veterinary serv- 
ice. What I have accomplished is within 
the reach of most veterinarians. The highly 
developed and widely distributed poultry 
industry brings most practicing veteri- 
narians face to face with many of the poul- 
trymen’s disease problems and an oppor- 
tunity to render a service that is deeply 
appreciated. 

A short time ago, I autopsied some hens 
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and made the diagnosis of visceral leucosis. 
The owner told me her veterinarian had 
also found large livers on some of the same 
birds on postmortem, which he said were 
caused by feeding a too high level of pro- 
tein in the laying mash. It should never be 
below our professional dignity to tell our 
clients when we don’t know what is wrong. 
It is much better for us to tell them we 
don’t know, when we don’t, than for them 
to find it out from other sources after we 
have bungled things. Bluffing only creates 
disrespect and it reflects with discredit upon 
the veterinary medical profession. 

We must not overlook the need to be in 
position to give our clients up-to-date, sci- 
entific information on disease control and 
prevention in all livestock and poultry. 

Because of the prosperity of the poultry 
industry, it is my belief that a grand oppor- 
tunity awaits the scientifically trained, am- 
bitious, graduate veterinarian in poultry 
practice. 


DiscussiON 
DR. R. A. MERRILL (Clara City, Minn.): Have 


you used stilbestrol in turkey toms? 

DR. TUCKER: Last week, a man from Nevada 
sent me a night letter asking what I would recom- 
mend for adhere and this is what I wrote him: I 
would inject 30 mg. on the top of the head, or any 
place v,here the tissue would be thrown away when 
the bird is slaughtered. This should be done about 
a month before the birds are marketed 

DR. MERRILL: Have you used it? 

DR. TUCKER: I have never used it. I don't 
know why it should not work. The cocks I used 
were old ones that had long spurs, and it worked 
on them. 


Summer Influenza 


We have been seeing what apparently is 
true swine influenza during the summer 
months. However, the death losses have 
been as high as 15 to 20 per cent. There 
is an acute pneumonia, acute edema of the 
lungs, and a solidification of the lungs re- 
sembling the lungs of calves affected with 
shipping fever. There is also an organized 
exudate on the ventral surface of the lungs 
and in the peritoneal cavity. The affected 
pigs show exaggerated respiratory distress. 
Penicillin has shown some promise as a 
treatment.—J. D. Ray, D.V.M., Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


Eggs produced by birds infected with 
avian pneumoencephalitis (Newcastle dis- 
ease) are of low quality and do not keep 
well in storage. They are smaller, many 
are odd-shaped, the shells are thin and sand- 
papery, and the albumin is watery, accord- 
ing to E. D. Parnell, M. S., Texas A. & M. 
College. 
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SURGERY & OBSTETRICS 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


THE SURGICAL repair of reducible umbilical 
hernias in swine warrants considerable 
study from the standpoint of development of 
a practical and successful method that may 
be applied in the field. It is common know!l- 
edge to those who have performed this 
operation that, although the standard and 
accepted principles of good surgery are fol- 
lowed, the condition frequently recurs. This 
is particularly true with swine, while in 
other animals the same surgical practices 
usually result in success. 

Various factors may account for the dif- 
ference between success and failure. One of 
the principal reasons for failures is the 
anatomic factor of an apparent weakness of 
the ventral abdominal wall in the region of 
the umbilicus in young pigs. Insufficient 
supporting tissue tends to allow future 
herniation as a sequel of the operation, in 
spite of the type of reduction performed. 
Frequently, the original hernial ring will 
hold, but a new hernia develops along the 
line where sutures pass through the abdom- 
inal wall. 

In general practice, this condition is 
seen frequently, and it is necessary that 
some simple, but successful, method be used. 
If this is accomplished, it is an excellent 
practice builder. The author has performed 
this particular operation by practically all 
the various techniques ever used or de- 
scribed. 

The principal object is to completely re- 
duce the hernia and to close the ring in such 
a manner that there will be no recurrence of 
the condition. Briefly, there are two surgical 
methods whereby hernias may be reduced. 
The first one is accomplished by removing 
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the entire hernial sac; while, in the second, 
none of it is removed but it is inverted 
through the ring into the abdominal cavity 
before the edges of the ring are brought 
into apposition. 

This discussion will give a comparison of 
the results of the various methods by which 
umbilical hernias in pigs may be reduced, 
and only very slight reference will be made 
to the actual details of preoperative prepar- 
ation, asepsis, and anesthesia. Various 
points of differentiation, however, will be 
mentioned as a matter of ,comparison. 

We all know the importance of careful 
surgical procedures and measures that must 
be employed before, during, and after any 
operation. Any statements indicating a 
variation from these thoughts do not sug- 
gest that slip-shod methods are preferable 
or even adequate. They merely indicate that 
a simple, practical method of farm surgery 
can be successful, and is preferred over the 
fine, detailed surgical technique that can be 
used only under the controlled conditions of 
a hospital. 


PREOPERATIVE PREPARATION 


In regard to preoperative preparation 
such as clipping or shaving the area, only a 
very few bristles are found and these may 
be clipped with scissors. Ordinary washing 
of the operative area with soap and water 
is sufficient. Then the area is dried and 
some commercial type of skin sterilizing 
solution or alcohol applied. 

Epidural block or field block seems to be 
the most satisfactory anesthesia, especially 
the latter. In the field block, the patient is 
able to stand immediately after release, and 
there is less danger of injury than with the 
patient that drags itself around after an 
epidural block. With either of these meth- 
ods, any of the usual types of local anesthet- 
ics are satisfactory. In most of the opera- 
tions, a 1 to 2% per cent solution of procaine 
hydrochloride was used. 

During the many years here reviewed, a 
considerable number of operations were per- 
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formed under aseptic conditions to deter- 
mine if healing by primary union had any 
decided advantage over postoperative in- 
fected areas where healing was somewhat 
delayed. Where postoperation contamination 
was allowed to occur, the operations were 
performed under ordinary conditions of 
cleanliness, but strict aseptic procedures 
were not practiced. End results were as 
satisfactory where ordinary precautions 
were taken as when aseptic measures were 
followed. 

A practical approach must be made, and 
it is impossible under ordinary farm con- 
ditions to prevent contamination of opera- 
tive wounds because of the nature of our 
patients and their environment. 

Whatever procedure is selected there are 
other factors to consider, such as the type 
of suture to be employed in closing the 
hernial ring. Generally speaking, a non- 
absorbable suture was the most satisfactory, 
as it induced more local tissue reaction and, 
thus, more connective or scar tissue was 
laid down to support the area. Linen and 
braided silk were used almost exclusively, 
chromic catgut occasionally, and stainless 
steel not at all. , 


SURGICAL REDUCTION 
Depending upon the size of the sac and 


ring, either a linear skin incision was em- 
ployed, or two incisions were made which 
would isolate an elliptical island of skin. 
Always, the incisions were directly over the 
ring. Blunt dissection was used to separate 
the sac to the ring. When the sac was re- 
moved, it was cut at the very edges of the 
ring. The removal of the sac at this point 
produced the raw edges of the ring which 
were then brought into apposition by the 
use of interrupted sutures. In many cases, 
this method was successful; however, her- 
niation followed occasionally at the point 
where the suture went through the abdom- 
inal wall. 

The mattress suture was employed more 
successfully, forming an under and over 
flap. This suture causes the edge and a 
small adjacent area of one side of the ring 
to overlap the opposite side. This results in 
a firmer union, as more area is provided for 
adhesions. After placing the mattress su- 
ture, bring the edges of the upper flap to the 
abdominal wall, especially if a large ring 
is present. 

Probably the most practical method for 
ordinary farm surgery is a clamp placed 
over the sac and as close to the ring as possi- 
ble. This clamp must be tight enough to 
interfere with the circulation and to cause 
sloughing in a week or ten days. Regular, 
surgical hernial clamps or home-made ones 
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work equally well. A 6 to 8 in. piece of fork 
handle sawed down the middle and with 
holes drilled near the ends has been very 
satisfactory in the hands of one of our 
herdsmen. Bolts are inserted through these 
holes and tightened down with nuts. In our 
experience, no new herniations have oc- 
curred after its use. The secret, we believe, 
is that it causes the large granulating area 
so vital in producing scar tissue for the 
extra support needed. 

A more elaborate technique employs, un- 
der a regular hernia clamp, either a cob- 
bler’s stitch, using a needle on each end of 
the suture to make a continuous figure eight, 
or a series of overlapping square knots. In 
each case, the clamp is removed after the 
sutures are completed. This procedure 
offers no advantage over the wooden clamp 
method. The chief e#bjection to the clamp 
procedure is that it looks so simple the 
owner sees no reason why he could not do 
it himself. A point in favor of the suture 
procedure is that sometimes the clamp fails 
to come back after sloughing has occurred. 

The second method menticned in an 
earlier part of this paper, i.e., where the her- 
nial sac is not removed, is also successful. 
The abdominal wall should be undermined 
for a short distance around the circumfer- 
ence of the ring, after exposing the sac 
by blunt dissection. This procedure makes 
sufficient tissue available so that the under 
flap and over flap can be fixed with the mat- 
tress suture. 

As stated, aseptic reduction was tried, on 
an experimental basis, and in some cases no 
better end results were obtained than when 
ordinary precautions were taken. The rou- 
tine procedure in many cases was to place 
1 or 2 interrupted or mattress sutures in 
the dependent skin flaps. This was done 
mainly for the purpose of holding a gauze 
pack in place for about twenty-four hours, 
after which the sutures and pack were re- 
moved. Seldom was any more after-care 
given. In an eoual number of cases, a mild 
astringent dusting powder was liberally 
sprinkled into the wound immediately after 
the ring was closed by suturing. Following 
this, no more after-care was given and they 
did equally as well 


DISCUSSION AND RESULTS 


After many operations for reducible her- 
nias in swine over a number of years, the 
main conclusion reached was that the 
simpler the operation, the more successful 
is the outcome. It was pointed out previ- 
ously, and should be emphasized again, that 
good surgical principles should never be 
belittled in doing farm surgery on swine. 
One is always correct in using proper s:'r- 
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gical methods, but under conditions on the 
average hog farm, one must take into con- 
sideration the patient, the environment, and 
the market value, and then adopt procedures 
that are simple, practical, and above all suc- 
cessful. Generally speaking, results were 
more satisfactory where the hernial sac was 
removed either by the clamp or by suturing, 
than where it was left and inverted into the 
abdominal cavity. 


SUMMARY 


The reduction of umbilical hernias in 
young swine can be satisfactorily accom- 
plished by observing these general princi- 
ples: Respect general cleanliness, although 
strict asepsis is not necessary; use a satis- 
factory form of epidural or field block an- 
esthesia; employ complete reduction and 
proper fixation of the hernial ring; allow 
healing to proceed as an open wound; pro- 
vide clean quarters, if possible, for at least 
several days or until a good covering with 
scar tissue has started ; render no particular 
after-care in most cases. 

The operation for the reduction of re- 
ducible umbilical hernias in young swine 
can be a simple, yet practical, procedure that 
can be done by any veterinarian. It takes 
very little material and only a few instru- 
ments. It is an operation that is neglected 
and should be done much more frequently 
than it is. In the end, it will pay much larger 
dividends than the actual fee collected for 
the operation. 


Antibody Reaction to 
Trichomonas Foetus 


Kerr, McGirr, and Robinson (J. Comp. 
Pathol. and Therap., Apr., 1949: 133-154) 
confirmed prior work to the effect that a 
serum titer develops in newborn calves 
shortly after consuming the colostrum of 
dams infected with or vaccinated against 
Trichomonas foetus, and that the dam re- 
sponds likewise to the localized infection of 
her vagina. The presence of antibodies was 
detectable in the calf’s serum by means of 
the intradermal test four to -fifteen hours 
after ingesting 3 pints of high titer colos- 
trum. The distribution of the antibodies 
throughout the calf’s skin was shown by the 
pronounced intradermal reaction—transient 
edema and formation of a bleb at the site 
of injection. 

Although titrations established the layers 
of the skin as the site of the antibodies, the 
blood and lymph could not be entirely ex- 
cluded. Transplacental passage of Tri- 
chomonas antigens was excluded by their 
absence in the calf’s body before ingesting 
colostrum. The colostrum-produced immu- 
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nity seemed to have lasted at least thirteen 
months. Obviously, the duration corre- 
sponded to the passive antibody strength of 
the colostrum fed. Besides these significant 
findings, this study reconfirms that tricho- 
moniasis of cows is not a mere local inter- 
ruption of reproduction but, from the clin- 
ical point of view, a generalized malady 
characterized by the absorption of tricho- 
monad débris. 


Conjunctival Flap Operation for 
Treatment of Perforated 


Corneal Ulcer 
A 10-year-old Springer Spaniel was pre- 
sented at the hospital on Sept. 1, 1949, with 
a corneal ulcer of the left eye about 3 mm. 
below the limbus. Sterile milk, 2.0 cc., was 
injected. Treatment prescribed was: atro- 
pine sulfate (1%), 1 drop morning, noon, 
and night; sodium sulfacetimide (30%), 1 
drop every three hours. The owner was 
advised to return the animal weekly. 

The dog was not returned until October 
28, almost two months later. Examination 
revealed the ulcer perforated, the aqueous 
humor escaping, severe ciliary injection evi- 
dent. At this time, we decided to make a 
conjunctival flap, hoping by this means to 
allow the ulcer to heai. 

The animal was surgically anesthetized 
with sodium pentobarbital. The upper con- 
junctiva was freed and sutured to the mem- 
brana nictitans with 000 chromic catgut. 
The edges of the eyelids were kept in ap- 
proximation with strips of adhesive tape, 
and the eye was bandaged. Subsequent 
treatment consisted of daily subcutaneous 
injections of 2.0 cc. of sterile milk. The 
sutures were absorbed in eight days, at 
which time examination revealed the ulcer 
considerably healed, the corneal opacity 
greatly decreased. The dog was sent home 
November 12, and sodium sulfacetimide was 
prescribed, 1 drop every three hours. The 
owner was told to return the animal weekly 
for examination. 

We realize that animals are expendable, 
but our first aim should be to save the eye. 
Although enucleation would have been sug- 
gested after the ulcer had perforated, we 
found this method of treatment to be excel- 
lent.—Alan A. Livingston, D.V.M., Long 
Island City, N.Y. 

The main advantages of fracture fixation 
with intramedullary pins are: tolerance of 
the animals to the pins, short healing time, 
and satisfactory function of the limb dur- 
ing the healing period ——-W. O. Brinker, 
D.V.M., Michigan. 
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CLINICAL DATA 


Clinical Notes 


Blackhead losses are likely to be highest 
among poults under 12 weeks of age.—C. D. 
Lee, D.V.M., lowa. 


The greater the capacity of a dairy cow 
for high, sustained milk flow, the greater 
the need for body-cooling assistance from 
fresh water in hot weather.—USDA. 


Tests by Macht and Farkas on rabbits, 
cats, and human patients showed that au- 
reomycin (given orally) shortened coagula- 
tion time, as do penicillin and streptomycin. 

Science, Sept. 23, 1949. 


Living, modified, and dead avian pneumo- 
encephalitis (Newcastle disease) virus vac- 
cines are available, and the veterinarian 
must select the correct one upon the basis 
of conditions existing in the flock where the 
vaccine is to be used.—H. FE. Moses, D.V.M., 
Indiana, 


An egg test is reported by the University 
of Illinois to be 97 per cent accurate, com- 
pared with the blood test, in detecting the 
presence of avian pneumoencephalitis 
(Newcastle disease) in a flock. It also is 
used to determine whether vaccination of 
laying flocks was effective and to help hatch- 
erymen screen out previously infected 
breeding flocks. 


Report on Neomycin 

Neomycin, one of the newer antibiotics, 
appears to have promise in combating my- 
cobacterial infection (Am. Rev. Tuberc., 60, 
(July 1949) :78-89). Neomycin was shown 
to be more active against pathogenic and 
saprophytic mycobacteria than other anti- 
biotics and was just as active against strep- 
tomycin-sensitive as streptomycin-resistant 
strains. Moreover, mycobacteria do not de- 
velop resistance against neomycin as rap- 
idly as against streptomycin. Although the 
in vivo studies in experimental animals 
are insufficient to justify broad conclusions, 
neomycin appears to be highly effective 
against the ordinary pathogenic gram-neg- 
ative and gram-positive bacteria. The ac- 
tivity dose is only 1/20 to 1/50 of the toxic 
dose. 


When a hog looks greasy and gives off 
an offensive odor, be on the lookout for a 
suipestifer infection. 


When fox encephalitis infects the dog, 
chorea may be the primary or even the only 
symptom recognized—-H. W. Hayes, 
D.V.M., Tennessee. 


Brucella organisms seem to be attracted 
to certain fixed tissue cells. It has been 
suggested that this may involve a catalase- 
enzyme reaction.—/. F. Huddleson, D.V.M., 
Michigan. 


When heat lamps were installed in lamb 
brooders, it was learned that lambs spent a 
great dea! of time under the lamps, especial- 
ly during cold days and nights.—Frank 
Thorp, Jr., D.V.M., Michigan. 


Studies in rumen digestion show that a 
large part of the ingested carbohydrate is 
converted to the lower fatty acids in the 
rumen and that little glucose as such is ab- 
sorbed.—L. W. Holm, D.V.M., Wisconsin. 


Viruses usually perpetuate themselves by 
serial transfer from sick to well animals, 
and they multiply only in living cells. How, 
then, are they preserved from one outbreak 
to the next?—R. E. Shope, Ph.D., New 
Jersey. 


Brucella M vaccine (Huddleson) is a 
candidate for the replacement of strain 19 


of the U. S. BAI. Although large-scale 
trials have given promising results in Mich- 
igan and other places where permission to 
test its merits was granted, its release for 
general use is still in the offing. 


The sublingual vein in the dog is an ex- 
cellent site for emergency intravenous in- 
jection. In an anesthetized dog, the tongue 
is pulled out and up against the molar teeth 
thereby compressing the vein. The vein 
is easily seen and very quickly entered with 
a 23-gauge needle—R.B. Koger, D.V.M., 
Missouri. 
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Leptospirosis in Cattle 


RALPH B. LITTLE, V.M.D., and JAMES A. BAKER, Ph.D., D.V.M. 
Princeton, New Jersey, and Ithaca, New York 


IN 1948, Baker and Little’ reported their 
study of an outbreak of bovine leptospi- 
rosis in a New Jersey dairy herd in 1946. 
Since then, extended observations: on this 
herd, studies on other herds, and informa- 
tion reported by others have shown lepto- 
spiras* to be important agents in causing 
disease of cattle. Furthermore, there are 
found in the literature descriptions of clin- 
ical conditions of undetermined cause, 
principally hemoglobinurias, which suggest 
that leptospirosis may be even more wide- 
spread. Now that sufficient basic infor- 
mation has been accumulated by experi- 
mental procedure to provide accurate diag- 
nosis and to apply preventive measures, it 
is felt worthwhile to present these findings, 
especially since the signs of illness may be 
so variable that, unless the practitioner is 
fully aware of the symptomatology, many 
outbreaks will be missed. 


SYMPTOMS 


In New Jersey, most outbreaks were ob- 
served from May to early November, al- 
though sporadic cases occurred at other 
times. Mild disease characterized by fever, 
albuminuria, and, in the case of lactating 
cows, bloody or thickened milk, was seen 
oftener, but occasional animals were se- 
verely affected and showed hemoglobinuria. 
Although both degrees of host reaction to 
a single strain of Leptospira were produced 
experimentally, it is considered helpful in 
presenting the clinical descriptions to dis- 

From the Department of Animal and Plant Pa- 
thology, The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, Princeton, N. J. 

Professor of bacteriology (Baker), New York 
State Veterinary College, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

*The classification of organisms with spirals is 
most uncertain and confused. In the last edition of 
Bergey's Manual of Determinative Bacteriology (The 
Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 6th ed., 
(1948): 1051), they are all grouped under the order 
Spirochaetales, which is divided into two families, 
Spirochaetaceae and Treponemataceac. The former 
includes forms with many spirals and some internal 
structures, while the latter includes shorter forms 
with fewer spirals that are more tightly coiled. The 
aérobic forms in the latter family are in the genus 
Leptospira, and, therefore, the organisms that we 
are describing fall into this genus. The term “spiro- 
chete” is a more geneftal one and is used for many 
of the forms in both families. 


cuss the mild and the severe forms sep- 
arately. 

Severe Form.—Usually, the severe form 
of infection is fatal within two to ten days. 
The onset is sudden or preceded by a day 
of inappetence and a drop in milk yield. 
During the acute phase, there are fever, 
depression, anorexia, dyspnea, and a 
marked reduction in milk yield. The tem- 
perature may vary from 103 to 107 F., and 
fever persists throughout the illness. In a 
day or so, the visible mucous membranes 
become pale and icteric (yellow or orange). 
The milk from all quarters is bloody, with a 
pink, red, or brownish tinge, occasionally 
containing flecks of blood. The udder is soft 
and pliable, suggesting little, if any, irrita- 
tion to the secretory tissue. This limp 
udder, resembling the gland of a dry cow, 
is of diagnostic significance. Hemoglobin- 
uria is usually present, the color of the 
urine being bright red or dark brown. 
Pregnant animals are quite likely to abort 
early or during convalescence, and usually , 
the placenta is expelled with the fetus. 
Before death, the symptoms become ag- 
gravated. In addition to prostration, the 
pulse and respiration are increased, the 
urine is bright red, and the feces are oc- 
casionally yellow. If severely affected cattle 
recover, the convalescence is prolonged due 
to continued fever, weakness, anemia, and 
nephritis. 

Mild Form.—The mild form is a similar, 
but less severe, infection, rarely fatal, and 
lasting for two to four days. There may 
be depression, anorexia, dyspnea, abortion, 
and drop in milk yield; or the animal may 
appear normal except for a lowered pro- 
duction and a change in the character of 
the milk and urine. A fever of 102 to 
105 F. persists for two to three days. The 
milk may be bloody, but it is more com- 
monly thick, yellowish, and viscid. Blood in 
the milk may be detected only at the end of 
the milking, it may be seen at only a single 
milking, or it may persist for two or more 
days. Occasionally, the foremilk is bloody 
and the later milk is vised and yellowish. 
The mammary gland is always soft and 
limp. Abortions do not occur as frequently 
as in the severe disease. Hemoglobinuria 
may occur early or as the cow recovers, and, 
invariably, the urine is dark brown. 

In some cows, steers, and bulls, the rise 
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in Sepenaiees and the hemoglobinuria are 
the only clinical signs of the infection ob- 
served. Occasionally, a mild case may die, 
and animals with hemoglobinuria may not 
fully recover for weeks. 

In 1946, we had an opportunity to study 
a mild outbreak of leptospirosis in a mixed 
dairy herd in New Jersey,'.* in which 105 
cows had a bloody or a thick viscid secre- 
tion (58 and 47 cases, respectively) during 
a period of thirty-seven days. It is particu- 
larly significant that none of the affected 
cows died, aborted, or were icteric, and only 
8 of the 105 animals had hemoglobinuria. 
The outstanding signs were fever, mild de- 
pression, and anorexia associated with a 
bloody or thick viscid secretion from a limp 
udder. Later, it was shown by the sero- 
logic examination of the blood that from 
10 to 20 per cent of the cattle in some 
groups of 50 animals tested had inapparent 
infections not recognized by the veteri- 
narian or the attendants, even though strict 
routine control measures were instituted in 
the herd to prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease. After the outbreak had subsided in 
1946, a few sporadic cases occurred in 
1947, 1948, and early in 1949. Leptospira 
isolated each year from certain cases 
showed that the same antigenic strain was 
the etiologic agent. Furthermore, bloody 
milk was a more constant symptom of the 
infection than hemoglobinuria or a thick 
viscid secretion from the udder. 


NOTES ON INDIVIDUAL CASES 


The following protocols of 3 natural 
cases of the disease in the cow not only 
portray the symptoms and course of the in- 
fection, but, in addition, present the results 
of the inoculation of guinea pigs with 
blood, milk, or urine. 

Case 1.—A Guernsey cow calved for the 
fourth time on May 6, 1946. On Dec. 2, 
1946, the animal showed the following 
symptoms: temperature 104.8 F., depression, 
anorexia, bloody milk from all quarters, 
udder soft and pliable. On December 3, 
her temperature was 103.8 F. and she 
showed inappetence, depression, drop in 
milk yield, and pinkish secretion. Samples 
of blood, milk, and urine were inoculated 
into 6 guinea pigs (blooa —; milk +; 
urine —). On December 4, her temperature 
was 101.8 F., and her condition was the 
same: still depressed, milk pinkish, udder 
limp and flabby. Four guinea pigs were 
inoculated with milk and urine (milk +; 
urine —). On December 5, the tempera- 
ture was 101.8 F., there was no improve- 
ment in condition, and six guinea pigs were 
again inoculated with blood, milk, and urine 
(blood —; milk —; urine —). The animal 
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was isolated until December 23. During 
this period, the milk was abnormal (bloody 
or faintly tinged with blood) for fifteen 
days. The cow returned to production on 
December 25, and successfully completed 
the remainder of the lactation. 

The milk of this cow was infective for 
guinea pigs on the first and second day of 
illness, while samples of blood and urine 
were negative. Blood drawn from this ani- 
mal for serologic examination on December 
3 was negative; whereas, a second sample 
obtained after recovery both agglutinated 
and lysed suspensions of the spirochete 
in high dilutions. The strain has been 
maintained in guinea pigs on serial pas- 
sages, and a pure culture of the spirochete 
was isolated from the blood of guinea pigs. 

Case 2.—A Holstein-Friesian cow, in 
milk when purchased in April, 1947, on 
Nov. 18, 1947, showed depression and in- 
appetence. On November 19, the tempera- 
ture was 106.5 F., and milk from all quar- 
ters was thick and viscid. The udder was 
soft and limp. Two guinea pigs were in- 
oculated with blood and milk (blood +; 
milk +). On November 20, the tempera- 
ture was 102.8 F., the cow appeared bright- 
er, and her appetite was good. Small clots 
of blood were passed in the milk. On No- 
vember 21, the temperature was 101.6 F., 
she appeared brighter, and her appetite 
was improving. The milk was thick and 
viscid with a faint pinkish tinge due to 
flakes of blood. She appeared normal on 
November 22, except that the secretion was 
thick, viscid, and slightly pinkish. On 
November 24, the condition of the milk 

was about the same. At this time, milk 
and urine were inoculated into guinea pigs 
(milk —; urine —). Both blood and milk 
from this cow were infective for guinea 
pigs on the second day of illness, while the 
animal was febrile with a temperature of 
106 F. On serologic examination, the blood 
was negative at the onset of the disease, 
but, after recovery, the serum agglutinated 
and lysed suspensions of the spirochete in 
a 1:20,000 dilution. Since November 19, 
the strain has been carried through 90 con- 
tinuous passages in guinea pigs. A pure 
culture of the organism was also isolated 
from the blood of infected guinea pigs. 

Case 3.—The case history of a Guernsey 
cow purchased in September, 1947, and 
which calved that same month, follows: No- 
vember 20—-temperature 104 F., slightly 
depressed, appetite fair, milk from all 
quarters thick and viscid, udder soft and 
pliable; November 21—temperature 102 F., 
brighter, appetite good, milk appeared nor- 
mal; November 22—returned to produc- 
tion; November 24—temperature 100.6 F., 
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hemoglobinuria, milk appeared normal. 
Two guinea pigs inoculated intraperitone- 
ally with 1 cc. of urine developed a fever, 
and the disease is now in its ninetieth pas- 
sage in guinea pigs. A pure culture of the 
Leptospira has been isolated from the blood 
of these infected animals. 


DIAGNOSIS 

A diagnosis of leptospirosis can be madu 
by (1) the inoculation of cattle or labora- 
tory animals with the blood, milk, or urine 
from cases of the disease; (2) the isolation 
of the organism in special mediums con 
taining horse or rabbit serum; (23) the 
microscopic examination of tissue sections 
stained with silver, or the demonstration of 
the organism in the blood or tissues under 
dark-field conditions; and (4) the serologic 
examination of the blood from recovered 
cases. 

Inoculation of the Natural Host.—In our 
previous report,’ we described, in detail, a 
number of methods for the diagnosis of 
leptospirosis in cattle. It was shown that 
the spirochete could be recovered from the 
blood, milk, and, occasionally, the urine of 
cows during the febrile period: Moreover, 
when hemoglobinuria or albuminuria oc- 
curred, the organism was present in the 
urine for periods long afterward. The ex- 
perimental infections produced in the nat- 
ural host (subcutaneous or intranasal in- 
oculations) showed all possible variations, 
from no illness to death. Thus, the clinical 
classification (severe and mild) is of little 
significance other than to demonstrate the 
host response to the same infection. 

With adult cattle, besides fever, depres- 
sion, drop in milk yield, and an occasional 
case of albuminuria, the secretion from the 
udder was thick, yellowish, and viscid. In 
lactating cows, the inoculation of infective 
material never produced bloody milk. In 
young calves, as a rule, the infection was 
acute and associated with albuminuria, or, 
occ2sionally, hemoglobinuria and death. 
On intranasal inoculation, some calves re- 
acted; whereas, others showed no signs of 
illness. When these animals were later 
challenged with infective material (sub- 
cutaneous inoculations), all were immune. 

Inoculation of Experimental Animals. 
The spirochete' isolated in New Jersey is 
readily transmissible to guinea pigs, rab- 
bits, embryonated eggs, and mice. When 
guinea pigs were inoculated intraperitone- 
ally with 1 cc. of defibrinated blood, abnor- 
mal milk (bloody or thick and viscid), or 
urine, a febrile reaction began three to five 
days after inoculation and persisted two to 
four days. Another characteristic feature 
of the disease in guinea pigs was the devel- 
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opment of scattered petechial hemorrhages 
in the lungs, and minute white spots in the 
liver (cell necrosis), observed when the an- 
ima!ls were killed. The lesions were more 
marked when the guinea pigs were autop- 
sied after the fever had subsided. 

If the guinea pigs were bled aseptically 
from the heart during the febrile period, 
and 1 cc. of defibrinated blood inoculated in- 
to normal guinea pigs, the infection could 
be maintained indefinitely by serial passage. 
The inoculations rarely resulted in the death 
of the guinea pig. When these animals are 
used in the diagnosis of leptospirosis in 
cattle, the absence of fever and lesions 
should not eliminate the spirochete as the 
causative agent, unless the results of other 
laboratory tests are also negative. Negative 
inoculations can be due to keeping material 
too long at room or refrigerator tempera- 
tures, with a resultant destruction of thes 
spirochete. It is essential to inoculate the’ 
guinea pigs soon after the collection of/ 
blood, milk, or urine, preferably at the farm.” 
Furthermore, unless the blood is obtained) 
from cows that are febrile, and unless the 
milk is either bloody or thick and viscid 
the inoculations may fail to produce infec- 
tion. Likewise, when the urine from sick) 
animals is abnormal in appearance, the” 
spirochetes are more likely to be present” 
in sufficient numbers to induce infection. 
Another fact that should not be overlooked 
is that some strains of bovine Leptospira 
have been shown to be nonpathogenic for 
guinea pigs. Bernkopf et al.,® in Palestine, 
failed to produce clinical signs of illness in 
guinea pigs with the blood, milk, or urine 
from natural cases of the disease in cattle, | 
although this material was highly infective 
for the natural host. 

The Isolation of the Spirochete.—The pri- 
mary isdlations are made by adding 0.5 ec 
of infected guinea pig blood or allantoic” 
fluid from infected eggs to cotton-stoppered | 
glass tubes (160 mm. x 15 mm.) containing” 
5 ec. of Schueffner’s* fluid medium with 0.57 
ec. of sterile horse or rabbit serum. Th2" 
cultures are incubated for five to seven 
days at 30 C. (94 F.) and then examined 
for growth by dark-field illumination. If 
leptospiras are found, transfers are im- 
mediately made to new mediums and the 
tubes incubated again. For the storage 
of positive cultures, the cotton stoppers are 
replaced with sterile rubber stoppers and 
the tubes kept at room temperature, pref- 
erably in the dark. Monthly transfers are 
made thereafter. Chang's’ medium has been 
used with equally good results in cultivating 
these spirochetes. 

In the diagnosis of the infection in nat- 
ural cases of the disease in cattle, the spiro- 
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chete may also be recovered by the centrif- 
ugation of urine from affected animals at 
high speed ( Pickles centrifuge—5 to 10,000 
r.p.m.). In centrifuged samples, the bacteria 
and debris are thrown to the bottom of the 
tube, while the leptospiras remain in the 
supernatant fraction. The bacteria-free 
supernatant fluid can then be used for 
microscopic examination, animal inocula- 
tion, or direct culturing. 

The Demonstration of the Spirochete in 
Tissue Sections and the Blood.—-With more 
difficulty and less surety than by other 
methods, spirochetes can be demonstrated 
in tissues and blood. In four outbreaks of 
bovine leptospirosis reported in the United 
States, ** a diagnosis was made after au- 
topsy by the histologic examination of Lev- 
aditi’s preparations of tissue sections from 

e liver or kidney. In two of the outbreaks, 

e inoculation of infective material into 

uinea pigs caused some response, and lep- 
spiras were later demonstrated in stained 
reparations of liver or kidney tissue from 
ese animals. Recently, Simons’® reported 
at thedane blue (saponin-methylene blue 
lution addition compound: Negotiation 
td., Miinchenstein, Switzerland) synthe- 
zed by him, markedly simplifies all cur- 
nt thick-film methods for the demonstra- 
on of unicellular blood parasites in min- 
num concentrations. When a more detailed 
port of this method is published, it is pos- 
ble that spirochetes may be detected more 
adily in the blood stream of cattle during 
acute attack of the disease. 

The Serologic Examination of the Blood. 

Antibodies for the spirochete can be 

und in the serums of both experimental 
animals and cows recovered from the dis- 

», Usually, the serums of cows bled at 
e onset of the infection fail to agwlutinate 
lyse suspensions of the spirochete, but 
od is positive in a dilution of 1 : 200 or 
gher. 

The technique employed for the isolation 
and maintenance of the organisms in pure 
culture for serologic studies in Schueffner’s* 
fluid medium has been described by Bern- 
kopf et and Bernkopf and Little.’* 
Suffice it to mention here that both living 
and formolized cultures gave identical titers 
as a rule. Of the two methods, however, 
living cultures are more suitable to employ 
since spontaneous clumping, which not in- 
frequently occurs with formolized cultures, 
is avoided. Small antibody concentration 
may not be detected with living cultures, 
since minor degrees of lysis are more dif- 
ficult to read than a slight agglutination. 

Both methods of testing for antibody, 
by lysis or microagglutination, require the 


" to four weeks later, the reaction of the 
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use of live cultures. Obviously, a simpler 
method that would eliminate the continuous 
use of living cultures would be preferable. 
Recently, Musaev™* reported his findings 
with the complement-fixation test, in which 
a lyophilized antigen was used. Further 
study will be necessary to determine wheth- 
er the complement-fixation test is more ef- 
ficient and less time-consuming than other 
methods for the serologic examination of 
the blood of cattle in this disease. 

It is realized that the serologic test is a 
presumptive test which simply shows that 
antibodies for the spirochete are present 
in the blood of recovered or exposed cattle. 
When it is impossible to employ other lab- 
oratory procedures in the diagnosis of the 
infection in cattle, this test is very helpful. 
Titers of 1 : 20 or below can be regarded 
as suspicious, while complete agglutination 
or lysis in a 1 : 200 dilution is considered 
positive. The blood of normal cattle rarely, 
if ever, agglutinates or lyses suspensions of 
the spirochete in dilutions above 1 : 20, 
but when a reaction does occur in a1 : 200 
dilution, it is only weakly positive. In one 
survey, two self-contained herds, consisting 
of 18 and 21 animals, respectively, were 
bled. In one, no samples of the serum 
reacted, while in the other herd (21 an- 
imals), the serums from 2 adult cows (7 
years old) that had completed five and six 
pregnancies, respectively, were weakly pos- 
itive in a 1 : 200 dilution. These 2 cows 
were from an experimental herd maintained 
by the Institute and kept under range 
conditions in two large, tightly fenced-in 
enclosures. Although none of the cattle 
showed any evidence of the disease in 1946, 
it seems possible that at some time since 
birth they may have had mild, inapparent 
infections. 

In 1945, Allam and Beck"* reported their 
clinical observations on a condition of cattle, 
on farms near Philadelphia, of which non- 
specific hemoglobinuria was the outstanding 
symptom. The disease was characterized 
by fever, jaundice, abortion, hemoglobin- 
uria, and pink milk. The mortality was 
around 3 per cent, while the morbidity 
varied from 10 to 50 per cent in different 
herds. In April, 1948, 5 cows were bled, 3 
of which recovered from the disease in 1946. 
The blood from 4 of the animals both ag- 
glutinated and lysed suspensions of the 
New Jersey strain isolated by Baker and 
Little." 

In the fall of 1947, Sutherland and Mor- 
rill® studied an outbreak of leptospirosis in 
a beef herd in Illinois. Two cows had died 
before the disease was brought to the at- 
tention of the College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. A third cow sickened on August 4. 
This animal was dyspneic with a tempera- 
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ture of 104 F., while the visible mucous 
membranes were pale and icteric. The urine 
was distinctly brown. A diagnosis of lepto- 
spirosis was made by Levaditi’s prepara- 
tions from the liver of guinea pigs inocu- 
lated with material from this case. Later, 
another cow sickened but responded prompt- 
ly to treatment with sulfanilamide and 
sulfathiazole supplemented with 20,000 
units of penicillin. Dr. Morrill kindly sent 
us the serums from 30 animals that included 
the serum from the recovered case. The 
blood from 13 of the cattle agglutinated and 
lysed suspensions of the New Jersey strain 
of the Leptospira in a dilution of 1 : 200. 
In this herd, 12 animals had inapparent in- 
fections that were not recognized during the 
outbreak. 

In June, 1948, a number of cows in a 
New Jersey herd, consisting of 45 milking 
animals, showed symptoms of leptospirosis. 
Two had hemoglobinuria, the milk of 2 
others was thick and viscid, while 3 cows 
aborted. The veterinarian was not called 
until June 17, when the outbreak had about 
subsided. One of us (R. B. L.) visited the 
farm on June 18, and found that none of 
the animals was acutely sick. The milk 
from 1 cow (temperature 101.6 F.) was 
slightly yellowish in color but not viscid. 
Two guinea pigs were inoculated at the 
farm with a composite quarter sample of 
milk from this cow and 2 other pigs with 
the urine from a cow that had eo 
nfec- 


uria two days previous to the visit. 
tion was not established in any of the pigs 
inoculated. Thirteen cows were bled on Au- 
gust 8, including 2 controls and 3 animals 


that had aborted since June. The serums 
from 9 of the cows, including 6 that aborted 
during May, June, and July, reacted; where- 
as, the serums of the 2 normal cows and 
2 animals that aborted late in July were 
negative. 

In July, 1948, during a period of five 
days, 16 cows sickened in another New 
Jersey herd of 88 milking Holstein-Fries- 
ians. The cows were febrile (temperatures 
105 to 107 F.), depressed, with inappe- 
tence, and a marked drop in milk yield. The 
milk from all quarters was thick and viscid, 
and the udders were soft and limp. The 
duration of the attack varied from ten to 
fourteen days. One cow aborted during the 
first two days of the illness. According to 
the veterinarian and the owner, none of the 
cows had bloody milk and none was jaun- 
diced or passed hemoglobin in the urine. Of 
23 cows bled on September 15, 6 were re- 
covered cases. All but three of the serums 
lysed living suspensions of the spirochete. 
Two of the negative samples were from 
cows that were in pasture during the out- 
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break and did not mingle with the milking 
herd until September. 

The serologic examination of the blood 
of recovered cattle presents a simple test 
for the diagnosis of bovine leptospirosis. 
The high incidence of inapparent infections 
detected by the serologic examination of 
herd samples of blood indicates that during 
an outbreak many supposedly normal cows 
contract the infection. 


EPIZOOTIOLOGY 


The natural mode of transmission of the 
infection is not known. It has been sug: 
gested that ticks, insects, rodents, con 
taminated water, and the natural discharge: 
from sick animals transmit the disease 
Since, in New Jersey, outbreaks of lepto 
spirosis in cattle occur more frequently 
during warm weather, there may be un- 
known vectors that serve as hosts to the 
spirochete from season to season. It is 
difficult to conceive how the organism could 
survive in this area either in water or in 
swampy pastures during the winter months, 
since it is so readily destroyed by refriger- 
ator temperature. It is highly probable that 
the actual host for the organism from one 
season to another may be the bovine animal 
with a chronic infection (nephritis) often 
unobserved in a herd. The introduction of 
new cattle into a herd and the movement of 
animals within a herd offer opportunities 
for mild or chronic cases of leptospirosis 
to mingle with healthy individuals. It has 
been shown experimentally by the writers 
that the organism was excreted in the urine 
of a calf for a period of fifty-three days 
after the acute symptoms had subsided. 
Moreover, Bernkopf'' reported the presence 
of the Leptospira in the urine of cattle four 
weeks after infection, while the organism 
was demonstrated histologically in the kid- 
neys from an affected animal eight weeks 
after the infection was first recognized. 
In natural cases of the disease, there is 
still the possibility that the organism may 
be present in the urine for periods much 
longer than have been observed thus far. 
It seems likely, then, that mild cases of 
leptospirosis occurring in the winter might 
escape detection, but such animals could be 
responsible for the persistence of the in- 
fection in a herd and even for the intro- 
duction of the disease into other herds. 

The spirochete is usually present in the 
blood, milk, and, occasionally, the urine 
during the period that the animal is febrile. 
Moreover, when hemoglobinuria or album- 
inuria (nephritis) occurs, the spirochete 
may be present in the urine for long periods. 
Thus, the blood, milk, and urine from 
clinical cases of the disease in cattle may be 
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infective for the natural host and, in some 
instances, for guinea pigs, mice, and rab- 
bits. According to Baker and Little,’ the 
urine from animals excreting the organism 
may transmit the infection to normal cat 
tle by nasal inoculation, which might ex- 
plain the spread of the disease during an 
outbreak. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


The epizoédtiologic features thus far ob- 
served indicate that infection may be 
brought into a herd by carriers of the Lep- 
tospira. Control, therefore, should be di- 
rected toward the recognition of these car- 
riers in order to prevent their introduction 
into herds of susceptible cattle. A sug- 
gested procedure follows: 

1) Serologic Examination of Animals for 
Presence of Antibodies—This would detect 
cattle that had had infection but would not 
indicate carriers, since antibodies would per 
sist longer. Also, animals either in an incuba- 
tion period or with acute infection would not 
show presence of antibodies; and, in order to 
detect these cases, it would be necessary to re 
test after a holding period of at least three 
weeks. 

2) The urine of animals that show antibodies 
should be tested for leptospiras by the methods 
described under “Diagnosis.” 

Obviously, animals shown to be carriers 
should not be placed in contact with susceptible 
ones. No chemotherapeutic or antibiotic agent 
has been tested for elimination of leptospiras 
from carriers, but, should an effective one be 
found, it would simplify the problem and in- 
crease the reward for testing, since these an- 
imals could be salvaged 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE SPIROCHETE 
_ ISOLATED FROM NEW JERSEY CATTLE 


The study of pure cultures of bovine Lep- 


_tospira has shown that many strains not 
| only differ in their pathogenicity for guinea 
' pigs and mice but, occasionally, in their an- 


tigenic properties. Schueffner and Mochtar' 
reported that guinea pigs which had re- 
covered from the inoculation of some par- 
ticular strain were protected against chal- 
lenge inoculations with other strains which 
antigenically had no relationship. Hence, 
it would appear that most cultures of bov- 
ine Leptospira interfere with reinfection 
by other strains, regardless of their sero- 
logic or pathogenic properties. 

Fortunately, it was possible for us to 
compare the New Jersey culture with a 
strain that Bernkopf'? had isolated from 
a natural case of the disease in a cow in 
Palestine. The culture was typical of the 
organism found there in cattle. The New 
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Jersey and Palestine strains differed not 
only in their infectivity for guinea pigs 
but also in their antigenic properties. Nev- 
ertheless, the Palestine culture interfered 
with infection by the New Jersey strain in 
guinea pigs. Blood of recovered cattle from 
outbreaks occurring in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Illinois agglutinated and 
lysed suspensions of the New Jersey cul- 
ture and reacted not at all, or in a very low 
titer, with the foreign strain. 

In a more recent outbreak, in cattle in 
Pennsylvania (unpublished), two new 
strains were isolated and compared with 
the New Jersey culture. Cross-immuniza- 
tion experiments and serologic studies 
showed that these strains were identical. 
It would appear, therefore, that the bovine 
Leptospira responsible for outbreaks of 
disease in cattle in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and perhaps Illinois is the same anti- 
genic strain. 


SUM MARY 


Bovine leptospirosis is an infectious dis- 
ease of dairy and beef cattle that may have 
existed in this country for some time, but 
was not recognized until 1944. It is a 
disease of importance to dairymen and 
stockmen, for, although the mortality may 
not be great, the losses in milk yield dur- 
ing an acute attack, or during a prolonged 
convalescence, and in the anticipated calf 
crop may be considerable. The clinical 
signs which would lead one to suspect this 
infection are described in some detail. 

A positive diagnosis is made by the isola- 
tion of the Leptospira from infected guinea 
pigs or from embryonated eggs inoculated 
with blood from the guinea pigs. It is em- 
phasized that inoculations be made with 
fresh material, since the Leptospira is very 
labile and may be lost if the material is 
chilled or kept any length of time. A pre- 
sumptive diagnosis may be made by the 
finding of agglutinins and lytic antibodies 
in the serums of infected animals. 

By serologic tests, it has been shown that 
the same antigenic strain of the Lepto- 
spira was responsible for outbreaks in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, and that 
the strain causing a similar disease in Pal- 
estine differed in its antigenicity. 
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Higher Ratio of Staphylococcic 
Mastitis? 


If the ratio of staphylococcic mastitis is 
increasing in your practice, widespread use 
of penicillin may be the explanation. R. L. 
Mitton, practitioner of South Australia, re- 
ports such a trend, which he attributes to 
the following (Austral. Vet. J., Aug., 
1949) : 


1) Widespread over-the-counter sale of 
penicillin has induced many owners to treat 
mastitis without the services of a veteri- 
narian. The veterinarian is called only if 
the home treatment fails—the failure often 
being due to penicillin-resistant staphylo- 
cocci. 

2) In other words, Streptococcus is still 
king of mastitis, but the effectiveness of 
penicillin against it, compared with lesser 
effectiveness of this drug against staphylo- 
cocci, leaves more of the latter to confront 
the practitioner. 

Veterinarians, themselves, come in for a 
share of the blame, too. Diagnosis on the 
basis of hasty and inadequate sampling may 
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result in treatment that is just as indis- 
criminate as the over-the-counter way. 

Are country practitioners too busy for 
comprehensive sampling, as many of them 
claim? On the contrary, the author chides, 
they are too busy not to do the job thor- 
oughly the first time. In the long run, de- 
tecting and treating incipient cases takes 
less time than trying to combat advanced 
infections that have thrived on hasty diag- 
nosis. 


Reporting Morbidity and Mortality in 
Farm Animals 

Although the value and the need for sta- 
tistics on morbidity and mortality of farm 
animals is widely recognized, no system has 
been inaugurated for making this a reality. 


Some of the weak points which exist | 


under present conditions are: (1) Our 
knowledge of total losses from any given 


disease is based entirely on estimates ar- — 
rived at through various and sundry chan- — 


nels. We have little definite information. 


(2) In many cases, we are not sure of the © 


species of animals that are affected by a 
given disease. (3) There is no general real- 
ization of the areas in which particular 
diseases may be seen regularly. (4) The 
new areas of infection become old before 
the proper authorities have become 
acquainted with their presence. (5) Dis- 
eases strange to this country may not be 
reported immediately. 

These conditions must be corrected before 
we can properly and quickly control or erad- 
icate livestock diseases.—C. Wicktor, 
D.V.M., California. 


Newest Cancer Theory 

According to an editorial in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association (Sept. 
17, 1949), mammary cancer is a virus dis- 
ease transmitted to young mice by the 
mother’s milk. Gross (Surgery, Gynecolo- 
gy, and Obstetrics), whose work the edito- 
rial quotes, believes that the same phenome- 
non is applicable to other mammals, includ- 
ing man, and also to other forms of new- 
growths. The author assumes that there 
may be transmitting agents other than 
milk (ovum) that pass the virus through 
successive generations without necessarily 
causing symptomatic cancer, some genera- 
tions being “skipped.” 


It is a veterinarian’s civic duty to be pres- 
ent at the horse shows in his neighborhood 
and to take part in the activities connected 
with them.—A. H. Riley, D.V.M., Kansas. 
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Anatomy and Pathology of the Bovine Teat 
J. P. ARNOLD, D.V.M., M.S. 


Mora, Minnesota 


FOR THE proper approach to any problem 
in surgery, a knowledge of the anatomy of 
the region involved, and of the lesions one 
is likely to encounter in the region, is vitally 
necessary. Variations from the usual ana- 
tomical structure of the bovine teat are re- 
ported in the literature, but no data are 
available on how often one may expect to 
see these variations. Likewise, no data are 
available on the incidence of various teat 
lesions in the United States. To obtain 
these data, 702 bovine teats were studied 
for their anatomy and lesions. 


ANATOMY OF THE TEAT 


Johnston® reported that the circumfer- 
ence of the papillary duct (teat canal, streak 
canal) varied in different parts, and that, 
' usually, the greatest circumference was at 
: the upper end and the smallest at the lower 


TABLE |—Shape of Papillary Duct 


Feats Per cent 
(NO.) of total 


539 80.3 
10.2 


S¢ 56 8.3 
J\ 7* 1.0 


j * All of the teats with the smallest circumference at 
_ the upper end of the papillary duct had lesions either 
in the papillary duct or on the teat end. 


Shape 


JSC 


I] 69 


end of the duct. Only a few teats had the 
same circumference throughout the length 
of the papillary duct. Hug*® and Foust® de- 
scribed longitudinal, transverse, and oblique 
folds of the mucous membrane on the wall 
of the teat sinus (cistern). Where the 
transverse and oblique folds intersect the 
longitudinal ones, recesses or pockets are 

The author thanks Dr. H. L. Foust of the Depart 
ment of Anatomy, Drs. E. A. Benbrook and M. W. 
Sloss of the Department of Pathology, and Dr. G. R. 
Fowler of the Department of Surgery for their helpful 
suggestions and aid in this study; and the lowa Pack- 
ing Company of Des Moines, Iowa, and the Ames 
Cold Storage and Locker Service for teats used in this 
study. 


formed (Johnston,® Foust*). Venzke"® stated 
that there may be a circular fold at_ the 
junction of the teat and gland sinus. This 
fold was not common in his material. 
Rachow"™ found this fold in 6 per cent of 
the teats that he examined. Under the 
mucous membrane of the teat sinus, blood 
vessels may be found that either completely 
or incompletely circle the teat wall (Fiir- 
stenberg,* Riederer,'* Foust*). 

Procedure.—The teats used in this study 
were obtained from cows slaughtered at 
nearby abattoirs and from cows that had 
died from various causes at the Stange Me- 
morial Clinic, lowa State College, Ames. 

At the Iowa Packing Company, which 
supplied most of the material, teats were 
taken from every cow that came on the 
killing floor, until all of the cows available 
for that day had been killed or until enough 
teats had been collected for that week. The 
only exception to this were cows upon which 
a U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry inspector 
had placed a “retainer tag” and teats could 
not be taken from them. The breed from 
which the first 166 teats were taken was not 
known. The rest of the teats at the packing 
house were collected in gauze bags. The 
teats from each cow were placed in a sep- 
arate bag with a tag containing the name 
of the breed and whether mastitis was 
present, as judged by the appearance of the 
milk. The teats obtained at the locker plant 
were collected by the workers there, and 
those collected at the Stange Memorial 
Clinic were removed at the time of necropsy. 

The teats were examined externally and 
then opened with a pair of Fitch avian t- 
mortem scissors, beginning at the distal end 
of the teat. If an obstruction was en- 
countered, the procedure was altered to pre- 
sent the best view of the abnormality. If 
there was any doubt as to whether a struc- 
ture was prenatal or postnatal in origin, 
sections were taken for microscopic study. 
The paraffin method of preparing tissue for 
microscopic study was used. The sections 
were cut 5, 7, or 10 ug. thick. Most of the 
sections were stained with hemotoxylin and 
eosin and the remainder with Weigert’s and 
Van Gieson’s connective tissue stains. 

In compiling the results, the different 
breeds were classified under three types, as 
the number of some breeds was too small to 
indicate any trend statistically. Aberdeen 
Angus and Hereford breeds were classified 
as beef type; Ayrshire, Guernsey, Holstein- 
Friesian, and Jersey breeds as dairy type; 
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and Brown Swiss and Shorthorn breeds as 
dual purpose. This classification was ‘not 
perfect, as both milking and beef-type 
Shorthorns were classified as dual-purpose. 
However, it was impossible to determine 
which of the Shorthorn cows were beef and 
which were milking type on the killing floor. 


Fig. 1—Sagittal section of a teat showing pockets 
formed by the intersection of the longitudinal folds 
by transverse (3) and oblique (4) ones. 


As the specimens were taken from canner 
cows, and most of the Shorthorns were 
native cattle, it is reasonable to assume that 
most of the Shorthorns were of the milking 
type which were properly classified as dual 
purpose cattle. The Herefords which com- 
prised the greater part of the beef type 
cows were almost entirely old cows shipped 
in from the western range. 

In the table of statistics, the number of 
teats does not in every case correspond with 
the number of cows. A few of the teats were 
mutilated by the packinghouse workers; 1 
cow had only three teats, and in other cases 
iesions made it impossible to record data on 
certain structures. 

Results and Discussion.—The shape of the 
papillary duct varies as shown in table 1. 
Of the teats examined, 80 per cent had the 
smallest circumference of the papillary duct 
near the distal end, 10 per cent had the 
same circumference throughout the length 
of the duct (parallel walls), 8 per cent jad 
the smallest circumference in the center, 
while 1 per cent had the smallest circum- 
ference at the proximal end of the papillary 
duct. In the teats examined, it was not 
normal for the smallest circumference of 
the papillary duct to be at the proximal end 
of the teat as lesions were found which in- 
volved the papillary duct of all such teats. 
The ducts with the smallest circumference 
at the distal end, and those with the same 
circumference throughout the length of the 
duct, appear to leave the smallest area at 
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the end of the teat for bacteria to gather 
and multiply. 

Approximately the same number of beef 
and dual purpose cattle had pockets or re- 
cesses formed by the intersection of the 
longitudinal folds by the transverse and 
oblique ones (fig. 1). A slightly higher per 
cent of the dairy type cows had pockets in 
the teat sinus (beef type 67%, dual purpose 
68%, dairy type 75%). Of the teats that 
had pockets, there was little difference be- 
tween the breed types as to the number of 
pockets. Each breed type averaged about 5 
pockets. The number of pockets found in 
individual teats varied from 1 to 30. Some 
formed deep and complicated recesses which 
were as deep as 0.4 cm. These recesses 
opened into other pockets; sometimes as 


Fig. 2—Photomicrograph of « section taken from a 
band on the wall of the teat sinus. Note iferation 
of connective tissue cells on the border (1) and the 
dark staining areas of calcificetion (2). Delafield’s 
hematoxylin and eosin stain. x 34, 


many as 3. Occasionally, lactiferous ducts 
were found to empty directly into the 
teat sinus instead of into the gland sinus. 


These ducts were not counted as kets. 
The pockets found in the wall coul 
reservoirs for bacteria. It is difficult to see 
how some of the deeper and more com- 
plicated pockets could be completely emptied 
during milking. 

Of 536 teats, five (1%) had a blood vessel 
forming a ridge on the wall of the teat 
sinus. One of these vessels had a diameter 
of 2 mm. If present, these blood vessels 
would be very important in surgery of the 
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teat sinus. If one of them were severed, 
especially by an instrument inserted through 
the papillary duct, the hemorrhage would be 
difficult to control. 

Three of 702 (0.4%) of the teats had a 
longitudinal septum which extended from 
a point just above the rosette to the junction 
of the teat and gland sinuses. The longi- 
tudinal septum in two of the teats divided 
the teat sinus into chambers of equal size. 
In the third teat, one chamber contained 
about a third of the space in the teat sinus 
while the other chamber contained the re- 
maining two thirds. Jensen’ mentioned sim- 
ilar structures which he found in three of 
2,081 teats. 

Of 702 teats, 33 (4.7%) had a rudi- 
mentary fold at the junction of the teat and 
gland sinuses. The folds extended com- 
pletely around the wall in this area. 


PATHOLOGY OF THE TEAT 


Very little information has been pub- 
lished on the occurrence of external and in- 
ternal teat lesions. Jepsen* found external 
lesions on 0.6 per cent and internal lesions in 
56.0 per cent of 500 teats. Feldman? states 
that teats and teat canals often give rise to 
papillomas. Jensen‘ reported internal le- 
sions in 28 per cent of 2,081 teats. Venner- 
holm" believed that most of the obstructions 
of the teat sinus were the result of rupture 
of the mucous membrane followed by con- 
nective tissue formation, papillomas, fibrous 
growths, and membranous partitions. Hug,* 
basing his conclusions on clinical examina- 
tions and treatment, concluded that catar- 
rhal mastitis was the most important cause 
of closure of the teat sinus with trauma 
next in order of importance. Dykstra! gave 
trauma or infection as the cause of atresia 
of the papillary duct and infection as the 
most important cause of closure of the teat 
sinus. Hudson® listed the causes of hard 


Fig. 3—Teat showing extensive submucosal hemorrhage 
with no external sign of injury. Note the large dark 
area of hemorrhage. 
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milking as stricture of the papillary duct, 
inflammation around the papillary duct, 
blood clots and concretions in the teat sinus, 
and fibrous swelling of the teat sinus folds. 
Kuhn" gave trauma as the most important 
cause of obstruction of the teat. He be- 
lieved that these indurations were the result 
of continued irritation produced by the 
milker applying too much pressure with his 
fingers while milking. Nuesch!? concluded 
that most of the teat lesions were the result 
of self-inflicted traumatism. Jung’® con- 
cluded that trauma was the most important 
etiologic factor of teat lesions. He gave the 
microscopic picture as one of conversion of 
the two-layered mucous membrane epitheli- 
um into stratified squamous epithelium. 
Kuhn!" stated that the epithelial covering 
of the teat sinus became elevated, thick, and 
horny, being transformed into stratified 
squamous epithelium. 

Procedure.—The same as given above 
under Anatomy of the Teat. 

Results and Discussion.—External Le- 
sions.—Evidence of external injury was 
shown by 7.5 per cent of all the teats. 
Lacerations, or evidence of lacerations, were 
found on 3.5 per cent of them, and abrasions 
or contusions on the remaining 4 per cent. 
There was no significant difference between 
breeds or types. 

Papillomas were found on 11.2 per cent 
of the teats, of which 2.5 per cent were 
near the teat orifice. Some of these could 
have interfered with the passage of milk 
from the teat orifice, and all could have 
provided a place for bacteria to gather and 
multiply. 

Small formations 


elevated epithelial 


Fig. 4—Teat from a quarter which was known to have 
mastitis. Note the connective tissue proliferation on 
the wall of the teat sinus. 
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called “plaques” were found on the skin of 
59 per cent of the teats. Their size ranged 
from that of a pin point to 1 cm. in di- 
ameter and were unpigmented regardless of 
whether the skin of the teat was pigmented 
or unpigmented. Microscopic examination 
showed hypertrophy of the prickle cell layer 
and hyperplasia of the stratum granulosum. 
In specimens taken over a period of six 
months, there was some indication that 
there may be a seasonal variation in their 
occurrence. More work needs to be done 
on the etiology, development, and pathologic 
significance of these formations before a 
name is attached to them. 

Internal Lesions.—There were lesions in 
the papillary duct of 2.2 per cent of the 
teats. These lesions were hemorrhage in the 
wall of the papillary duct, hyperplasia of the 
stratified squamous epithelium lining it, or 
complete stenosis of the duct. 

There were lesions in the rosette area of 
2.5 per cent of the teats. These lesions were 
either papillomatous formations or inflam- 
mation of the area. On only two teats did 
these formations form flaps which could 
have interfered with the passage of milk. 
Jepsen® found papillomatous formations in 
14 per cent of the teats. He believed that 
vigorous hand milking was the cause of 
this condition. 

Ring formations formed a circle on the 
teat sinus wall of 7.2 per cent of the teats. 
These rings had a narrow base and the sides 
formed an acute angle. Some of the rings 
presented a wavy appearance but the ma- 
jority formed straight lines. Some formed 
rings that extended completely around the 
teat sinus wall while others formed incom- 
plete rings. Two, and sometimes three, such 
rings were found on the same teat parallel 
to each other. Microscopically, the rings 
consisted of connective tissue covered with 
stratified squamous epithelium. One teat 
had a circular rupture of the mucous mem- 
brane which was the result of trauma. This 
could be the forerunner of the ring forma- 
tions. The ring formations were up to 5 
mm. high and did not appear capable of 
interfering with the passage of milk. Ten 
per cent of the dairy and dual-purpose type 
cows had these formations, while only 2 
per cent of the beef type cows had them. 

Star-shaped epithelial formations were 
found on 1.4 per cent of the teats. These 
lesions presented the same general micro- 
scopic picture as the ring formations. The 
star-shaped formations were lower in height 
than the ring formations and, although one 
was 2.5 cm. in diameter, they did not appear 
capable of interfering with the passage of 
milk. 

Flattened, elevated bands were found on 
2.9 per cent of the teats. The bands had a 
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much wider base (the largest being 2 cm. 
wide) than the ring formations described 
above. Most of the bands formed a com- 
plete circle on the teat sinus wall. The top 
of these formations presented an uneven 
border with papillae projecting from it. 
Small areas of hemorrhage could be ob- 
served on the surface of some of these 
bands. Microscopic examination showed an 
abrupt change from the two-layered epithe- 
lium of the teat sinus to stratified squamous 
of the band. The cornified layer was also 
present and there was an increase in con- 
nective tissue. A microscopic section of a 
recently traumatized band is shown in fig. 2 
There was congestion and hemorrhage with 
connective tissue cells interspersed. The 
deeper layers contained areas of calcification 
showing that the original lesion was an old 
one. These lesions could continue to increas 
in size under the stimulus of continue 
trauma and thus interfere with the passa 
of milk. 

Submucosal hemorrhages were seen in 1, 
per cent of the teats. Some were quite e 
tensive, as shown by fig. 3. Many of th 
teats with extensive internal injury show 
no external evidence of injury. Microsco 
ically, these areas showed petechial hemors 
rhages, congestion of the blood vessels, an 
leucocytic infiltration. 

There were lesions that completely 
stopped the passage of milk through the tea 
sinus in 1.1 per cent of the teats. One te xe 
had an occlusion in the upper third, and 
another in the lower third, of the teat sinus 
The one in the upper third was caused b 
a cyst in the wall that appeared to hav 
formed in an accessory teat gland. Th 
lower occlusion was due to connective tissue” 
formation. One half of the teats with occlu- 
sions had pus in the teat. 

Diffuse changes in the teat sinus of 1.4” 
per cent of the teats included mucosal 
hemorrhage, small miliary proliferations, 
and diffuse thickenings of the teat wall.) 
Seventy-five per cent of these teats were 
from udders in which mastitis was known 
to be present, as determined by the milk 
at the time the teats were removed. Fig. 4 
shows a teat with diffuse thickenings taken 
from a quarter with mastitis. Microscopic 
examination of a section taken from this 
teat revealed areas of denudation of the 
outer epithelial layer of the mucous mem- 
brane, leucocytic infiltration, and connective 
tissue proliferation. in all of the teats 
where diffuse thickenings of the teat sinus 
wall were present, abnormal milk was found 
in the teat sinus—indicating mastitis in 
that quarter. 

Internal lesions were found in 27.4 per 
cent of the teats and 55.5 per cent of the 
cows; 26.9 per cent of the cows had lesions 
in only one teat while 29.3 per cent had 
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lesions in two or more teats. The average 
of 27.4 per cent of the teats showing in- 
ternal lesions is practically the same as the 
average of 28 per cent found by Jensen.’ 
It is considerably lower than the average of 
56 per cent found by Jepsen* who also 
found changes due to mastitis in 25 bd 
cent of the teats examined as against dif- 
fuse changes due to mastitis found in 4.4 
per cent of the teats reported here. Evi- 
dently, Jepsen was examining teats from a 
large number of cows slaughtered because 
of mastitis. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1) Anatomical structure and lesions of 
702 teats were examined. On 500 of these, 
the breed of cow from which they came was 

own. 

2) The smallest circumference of the 

pillary duct in most of the teats was 
und to be near the distal end. 

3) It would seem that teats with the 

allest circumference of the papillary duct 

the center or at the proximal end would 
ve an area at the end of the teat for bac- 
ria to gather and multiply. 

4) Of the teats examined, 70 per cent 

d pockets in the teat sinus wall formed 
the intersection of the longitudinal folds 
transverse and oblique ones. 

5) Blood vessels formed ridges on the 

lls of the teat sinus in 1 per cent of the 

ts. 

6) A rudimentary fold was found at the 

nection of the teat and gland sinuses in 
per cent of the teats. 

' 7) Small, elevated epithelial formations 

gives were found on 59 per cent of the 


ts. 
_ 8) There were papillomas on the skin of 
per cent. 
9) Evidence of external injury was 
own by 7.5 per cent of the teats. 
10) There were internal lesions in 27.4 
per cent. 
11) Internal lesions were found in one or 
more teats of 55 per cent of the cows. 
12) Of these cows, 29.3 per cent had in- 
ternal lesions in two or more teats. 
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Serologic Relationship of Mumps 
and Avian Pneumoencephalitis 


Presence of neutralizing and antihemag- 
glutinating factors against the virus of 
avian pneumoencephalitis (Newcastle dis- 
ease) in about 50 per cent of patients con- 
valescing from mumps suggested a possible 
close relationship between the two viral 
agents (Science, Sept. 30, 1949). Pending 
further research to clarify the relationship, 
the investigators warned that “a diagnosis 
of Newcastle disease in humans should be 
made with caution, especially in the absence 
of a virus isolation.” 

Erwin Jungherr, a veterinarian, of the 
University of Connecticut, headed the vet- 
erinary medical-public health team which 
made the study. Associates were R. E. 
Luginbuhl and L. Kilham of the Harvard 
School of Public Health. 


Foot-and-Mouth Vaccination.—Granted 
that the vaccine used conforms to approved 
specifications, the vaccination of 2,500,000 
cattle against foot-and-mouth disease every 
four months in Mexico is by and large the 
biggest trial which that control measure 
was ever given. If it fails, the whole pro- 
gram for handling disease will need to be 
reéxamined. 
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A Study of Blood Tests for Brucellosis Grouped According 
to the Age of the Animal 


WILLIAM M. THOMSON, D.V.M., M.S. 
Albany, New York 


UNDER the New York state plan for the con- 
trol of brucellosis, the herds under plan A 
are blood tested, and the calves are vacci- 
nated with strain 19. The calves in the 
herds included in plan B are vaccinated, but 
these herds are not blood tested. Herds that 
are recent additions to plan A are recruited 
from plan B. 

The purpose of this study was to obtain 
answers to the following questions: 

1) Do we have evidence of protection 
through vaccination of the younger cattle 
of the herds in plan A? 

2) In what percentage of the younger 
cattle is the reaction due to infection with 
a field strain, through exposure to the 
older cattle which are reactors? 

3) What percentage of the younger 
cattle are retaining a reaction due to vac- 
cination? 

The A plan for the control of brucellosis 
has been in operation since 1942. The re- 
ports of the blood test on those herds tested 
during December, 1948, and the first three 
days of January, 1949, were the source from 
which the results of the blood tests were 
tabulated and reported in the first division 
of table 1, which has been designated vac- 
cinated animals. The blood samples from 
the vaccinated group were from 509 herds 
included in the official vaccination program 
under plan A. Of these herds, 208 were 
without reactors and 301 were infected 
herds. Herds of 5 animals, or less, were not 
included, as they were considered too small 
to afford typical conditions of exposure if 
any of the older animals were found to be 
infected. 

It was decided to divide the animals of 
these herds into four groups according to 
age, those between 1 and 2 years forming 
the first group. These would not be in pro- 
duction, and would probably be more or less 
segregated from the rest of the herd, which 
would protect them from exposure. Many 
of the owners do not include animals under 
2 years of age in the blood test, so this 
group would be too small to be representa- 

From the Bang’s Disease Control Laboratory, New 
York Department of Agriculture and Markets, Albany. 

I wish to thank Mr. W. W. Henderson of the 
Statistics Bureau of the Department of Agriculture 
and Markets for assistance and suggestions in pre- 
paring this paper. 


tive. While these tests were recorded and 
reported in table 1, the results are not 
thought to be significant. The second group 
(chart 1, line 2) includes all animals 2 
and 3 years of age. At these ages, immunity 
should be at its highest following vaccina- 
tion as calves. It is probable that all of the 
animals in this group have been vaccinated 
and would be more or less exposed to the 


ABCD 


Chart |—Percentage relationships of deta in table 1 
The white, or unshaded, portion represents the control 
group, and the shaded area represents the percentage — 
of reactors in each age group of the vaccinated 
animals and is superimposed on the control group. 
A=l-year age group; B=2- and 3-year age group; 
C=4- and 5-year age group: Dover 5 years old. 


animals in the older age groups. In the 
third group of animals, 4 and 5 years of age, 
many may have been vaccinated. Animals in 
herds that were entered in the program late 
might not have been vaccinated. At this 
age, the immunity of some of the vaccinated 
animals may have started to decline. The 
fourth and last group of animals includes 
all over 5 years of age. Most of these would 
not have been vaccinated with strain 19, 
and a reaction would most likely indicate in- 
fection with a field strain. 

The second division or control group, in 
table 1, gives the results of blood tests ob- 
tained from the reports of initial tests on 
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291 herds tested in 1934 under the Federal 
Indemnity Plan. The animals were divided 
according to age in the same manner as 
those reported in the first division. The 
same standards were used in the interpre- 
tation of the tests and no retests were in- 


hart 2—Percentage relationships of figures on the 
- and 3-year age group (table 2)—5.0 per cent due 
infection; 3.5 per cent due to vaccination. B= ani- 
exposed to vaccinated animals (3.5%). 
Potal animals infected—8.5 per cent (5.0% field in- 
= plus 3.5% exposed to vaccinated animals). 


bluded. It was thought that these tests 
Would represent conditions in herds where 
hho control measures were being taken and 
Gould be with the test reported 
Dnder plan A of the vaccination program. 
’ In making such a comparison, there are 
®@ number of factors other than vaccination 
Which may have influenced the percentage 
f reactors found. The longer an animal 
emains in an infected herd, the greater the 
hances of exposure, which would account 
or the higher percentage of reactors in 

e older group. Herds in which replace- 

ents are made by purchase have usually a 

igher percentage of reactors. Herd owners 

yho raise their own replacements usually 

ave a higher percentage of young animals. 
The proportion of negative herds was higher 
in the control group than in the vaccinated 
group. In 1934, with lower prices for cattle, 
owners were more willing to dispose of re- 
actors or cows that had aborted. Many of 
the larger and more heavily infected herds 
are entered in the B plan for vaccination 
and are not blood tested. 

It seems doubtful that any factor other 
than vaccination would account for the 
greater part of the reduction in the per- 
centage of reactors in the vaccinated groups 
of 2- and 3-year-old and 4- and 5-year-old 
animals as compared with the controls of 
the same age groups. 

The percentage relationships in table 
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are indicated in chart 1. The white or un- 
shaded portion represents the group of con- 
trol animals, and the shaded portion repre- 
sents the percentage of reactors in each age 
group of the vaccinated animals and is 
superimposed on the control group. 

A further study of the herds and animals 
in the 2- and 3-year group of animals, which 
were vaccinated, shows 85 herds which have 


TABLE !—Results of Herds Tested During December, 
1948, and the First Three Days of January, 1949 


Reactors 


Suspi- 
(No. i 


Age 
(years) cious Total 


Vaccinated 
1 

2 and 3 

4 and 5 

Over $ 


Totals 976 


Cootrol group* 
36 


1,205 
2 and 3 213 2,087 
4 and 205 ,02 1,323 


6,321 


*Results of blood tests s obtained from the reports of initial 
coon on 291 herds tested in 1934 under the Federal Indemnity 
ap 


134 reactors in the 2- and 3-year group as 
well as reactors in either the 4- and 5-year 
group or in the group over 5 years, or in 
both groups. There were also 178 herds 
without reactors in the 2- and 3-year group, 
which was composed of 866 negative ani- 
mals although there were reactors in one or 
in both of the older age groups. If these 
herds were combined, we would have 1,577 
animals, 2 and 3 years of age, that have been 
vaccinated and exposed to the field infection 
as shown in line A of table 2. 

Line B in table 2 is a group composed as 
follows: 38 herds in which there were 317 


TABLE 2—Results of Further Study of Herds and 
Animals of the 2- and 3-Year Age Group 


Reactors 
Total (%) 


Reactors 


Exposure Herds (No.) 


A Field infection 263 144 
Vaccinated animals. 246 49 


Totals.. $09 183 
Percentage due to exposure 5.0 


animals in the 2- and 3-year group, of which 
49 were reactors. In these herds, there were 
no reactors in the 4- and 5-year group or in 
the group over 5 years. Of these 38 herds, 
29 had only 1 reactor, 7 had 2 reactors, and 
2 large herds had 3 reactors. This would 
indicate that there had been no spread of 
infection, which is characteristic of strain 
19. I believe that we may safely conclude 
that these 49 reactions are due to vaccina- 


Reactors 
(%) 
i? 192 212 1.3 
357 2.437 2,977 6.1 
323 2,807 3,467 9.7 
po 249 «2,642 3,344 13.5 
946 8,078 10,000 9.76 
2.9 
10.2 
18.4 
14.2 
Totals 697 412 5 11.02 
dk 
i 
| | 
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tion of these animals and do not represent 
infection with a field strain. To these 38 
herds, there were added 1,083 animals in the 
2- and 3-year groups found in 208 negative 
herds. The combined figures are given in 
line B of table 2 

The percentage relationships in table 2 
are indicated in chart 2 


REMARKS 


It was found that 1 per cent of the ani- 
mals in the entire group were over 10 years 
of age, indicating that in most herds all of 
the animals are completely replaced within 
a period of ten years. If plans to increase 
the rate of replacement were adopted, the 
reactors in the older age group would be 
removed from the herd much more rapidly, 
and this would reduce the risk of exposure 
in the younger age groups. 


CONCLUSIONS 


If we assume that there have been no 
errors due to sampling or other causes, we 
may conclude that: 

1) Chart 1, which shows the percentage 
of reactors in each group, is good evidence 
of the protection afforded by vaccination in 
the 2- and 3-year-old and the 4- and 5-year- 
old groups. 

2) Of cows vaccinated as calves, and ex- 
posed to brucellosis, 8.5 per cent will react 
at the age of 2 to 3 years. Of these animals, 
3.5 per cent will be reactors due to vaccina- 
tion and 5.0 per cent will be reactors due 
to field infection. 

3) Of animals vaccinated as calves, 3.5 
per cent will, at the age of 2 to 3 years, con- 
tinue to show a reaction due to the vaccina- 
tion. 


Clinical and Public Health Aspects 
of Leptospirosis 


A high proportion of the cases of acute 
and subacute nephritis in young dogs may 


be due to Leptospira infection. Leptospira 
also may play an important role in chronic 
nephritis of old dogs, and residual infection 
in apparently recovered dogs may account 
for recurring attacks of subacute nephritis 
in those at, or above, middle age. 

Heavily feathered breeds with short legs 
appear to be highly susceptible, due to 
greater opportunity for contact between 
hair around the external genitalia and con- 
taminated ground or objects. Despite the 
known ability of Leptospira to invade in- 
tact skin, the dermis of the dog probably is 
an impenetrable barrier, with the exception 
of the interdigital fossa, where the skin is 
thin and, therefore, easily penetrable. Low 
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incidence of the disease reported by some 
observers during dry periods and high in- 
cidence during wet months is a seasonal 
aspect worth considering. 

Laboratory examination is urged in di- 
agnosing all cases. Suspicion is warranted 
when there is depression, vomiting, a 
tucked-up appearance, and discoloration of 
the tongue, with or without renal involve- 
ment. Differential diagnosis must exclude 
virus diseases (absence of catarrhal symp- 
toms in leptospirosis is helpful), obstruction 
of the alimentary tract by a foreign body or 
neoplasm, and nephritis due to other causes. 

Penicillin is indicated in primary un- 
complicated cases of Leptospira canicola, 
but results with this drug may be disap- 
pointing in the secondary renal stage or in 
cases due to Leptospira icterohemorrhagiae, 
The recent work with streptomycin, by 
Brunner and Meyer,” emphasized the supe+ 
riority of this drug over penicillin becausé 
it banishes the carrier state. Response té 
serum treatment is variable, but it may be 
worth a trial. 

A concluding thought is that cats may bé 
underrated in this disease picture, notwith- 
standing the scarcity of data on feline lep- 
tospirosis. The reacting uncastrated tom 
which urinates indiscriminately in houses 
or other places where children play is 
viewed as a potential human health threat 
Practitioners should advise clients nursing) 
infected pets to wear rubber gloves and to 
use other routine sanitary precautions. Con-) 
current cases of Leptospira infection in a) 
pet and members of the household call for 
close coéperation between physician and) 
veterinarian.—Joan O. Joshua, Vet. Rec.,' 
Oct. 29, 1949. j 


*Streptomycin in Canine Leptospirosis, ].A.V.M.A., 
114, (1949):180 


Parasitism in farm animals must be con- | 
sidered in stages other than the adult, be- | 
cause in many instances the larval form is | 
much more damaging than any other stage. 
This is highly important, because this stage 
is the most difficult to reach with medica- 
tion, and therefore emphasizes the need for 
breaking the life cycle at some other point 

preferably by preventing or reducing the 
initial ingestion of infective ova.—A. H. 
Groth, D.V.M., Missouri. 


One dairy cow provides about as much 
veterinary practice as 20 feeder steers. 
Knowledge of beef cattle management, cor- 
rect type, and popular pedigrees are nec- 
essary for success in feeder cattle practice, 
because they are important factors in the 
profit derived from this type of livestock. 
F.. B. Young, D.V.M., Waukee, lowa. 
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The Pathology and Bacteriology of Infectious Atrophic 
Rhinitis in Swine 
F. W. SCHOFIELD, D.V.M., D.V.Sc., and T. L. JONES, B.V.Sc., M.Sc. 
Guelph, Ontario 


THE ETIOLOGIC agent of rhinitis in swine is 
not yet known. Imminger considered the 
disease as infectious—vide Hutyra and 
Marek.’ Since then, however, the essential 
nature of the disease has been a matter of 
dispute. 

Jensen*gave a description of the so-called 
sneezing disease of swine in Denmark. 


There is little doubt that this disease is 
identical with the one dealt with by us. 
_—— was unsuccessful in his transmission 
‘experiments and concluded that the disease 


twas not infectious. We agree with his ob- 
tpervation that typical lesions may be found, 
fon autopsy, in pigs that have shown no evi- 
ence of the disease during life. 
' The disease has been reported from many 
‘countries in Europe, but the Swedish 
Workers appear to have given it most at- 
Rention. Hoflund® was of the opinion that 
hereditary factors had significance in pro- 
ucing the disease. Other Swedish workers, 
hunberg and Carlstrom,'* favored the in- 
ectious theory, while Hjarre® observed that 
hinitis frequently follows swine influenza 
nd believes it to be a sequel of this disease. 
Doyle, Donham, and Hutchings,? report- 
ng on the disease in Indiana, pointed out 
he distinguishing features between infec- 
ious atropic rhinitis and the disease called 
*bull-nose” with which it is frequently con- 
used. 
* In Canada, rhinitis did not become preva- 
fent until a decided increase in swine pro- 
eg followed the outbreak of World 
War II. 


Phillips,’® from his observations, believed 

t to be extremely infectious. Duthie’ re- 
ported negative results in his transmission 
experiments, using pigs from 6 to 12 months 
of age. 

At the Ontario Veterinary College,’ rhin- 
itis has been transmitted by contact and by 
nasal instillation of washings from affected 
swine, by exposing pigs within a few days 
after birth. A series of contact experiments 
left us in no doubt that atrophic rhinitis is 
an infectious disease. Our attention was 
then focused on experimnts to reveal the 
source and nature of the infection. Details 
of these experiments need not be considered 
in this paper, but it is of interest to record: 

Presented before the Section on Research, Eighty- 
sixth Annual Meeting, American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Detroit, Mich., July 11-14, 1949 


(1) that nasal discharge from affected swine 
reproduced the disease when instilled into 
the nostrils of recently farrowed pigs; (2) 
that pigs infected in this manner readily 
transmitted the disease to litter mates; (3) 
that nasal instillation of feces and urine 
failed to reproduce the disease in suscepti- 
ble pigs. 


PATHOLOGY 


The physical changes which occur in 
rhinitis show marked variation depending 
upon the extent and severity of the infec- 
tion. Many cases are characterized by 
marked deformity of the face. In others, 
although the disease has been severe, the 
injury has been bilateral, so that deformity 
is either absent or is not readily observed. 
When, however, the damage has been uni- 
lateral, deformity is greatly accentuated. 
It is necessary to keep in mind the fact that 
many strains of Yorkshire swine have been 
bred selectively, for a short nose. This oc- 
casionally makes it difficult to recognize the 
disease by physical appearance alone. 


GROSS PATHOLOGY 


The Turbinate Bones.—In the earliest 
stage of the disease, numerous small foci of 
congestion may be seen on the mucous mem- 
brane which covers the external surface of 
the turbinate bones. These foci, being 
slightly depressed, may give a finely mottled 
or eroded appearance to the mucous mem- 
brane. The turbinates soon become less 
rigid and can easily be penetrated by any 
sharp-pointed instrument. These areas of 
softening are interspersed with areas of 
firm bone. In two to four weeks, the in- 
organic salts may have been almost entirely 
removed, so that the turbinate has disap- 
peared and a narrow strip of firm tissue 
covered by mucous membrane alone remains. 
A mucopurulent discharge is present in the 
nasal passage. In many early cases, the ex- 
ternal surface of the turbinate is practi- 
cally free from any inflammatory exudate. 
If the bone is removed and examined, a tena- 
cious mucopurulent discharge fills the inner 
and lesser curvature of the bone. 

The Ethmoturbinates.—In early cases, 
these structures are not involved but in the 
majority of cases of advanced rhinitis, the 
ethmoturbinates show varying degrees of 
damage. Frequently, the ethmoid cells ap- 
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pear normal but when removed and ex- 
amined, these delicate bony cells are found 
to be filled with a tenacious mucopurulent 
exudate. This may easily be overlooked. In 
advanced cases, the turbinates undergo de- 
calcification, and the space remaining is 
filled with a purulent exudate. It is surpris- 
ing that meningeal infection is not more 
frequent. 

The Face.—The frequent distortion of the 
face has already been mentioned. The inti- 
mate relationship of the dorsal turbinate in 
the pig to the long nasal bone would readily 
explain the failure of normal development 
in this bone when the dorsal turbinate is 
severely injured by the presence of a sup- 
purative inflammation. The facial bones are 
long and grow rapidly in the young pig, 
hence any interference with the develop- 
ment, if unilateral, causes a marked deflec- 
tion of the nasal bone on the opposite side. 
When both of the nasal bones are affected, 
the face may have a “dished” appearance, 
the thick skin covering the snout becoming 
heavily wrinkled. 


HISTOPATHOLOGY 


A few words with regard to the normal 
histology of the turbinate bones may be 
helpful. The epithelium of the Schneiderian 
membrane, which covers the delicate tur- 
binate bones, is of the stratified columnar 
variety and rests on a well-defined basement 
membrane. The surface cells are ciliated, 
and goblet cells are numerous. The stroma 
is quite thick, from 3 to 5 mm., and contains 
a network of numerous large veins which 
give the appearance of erectile tissue. There 
are several well-marked arterioles. Scattered 
throughout are many glands, both mucous 
and serous. The stroma comes into direct 
contact with the periosteal covering of the 
delicate trabeculae which form the bony 
skeleton of the turbinates. The medullary 
portion of the bone is wide and composed of 
a loose vascular connective tissue. The bony 
trabeculae, branching and fusing, form an 
almost continuous layer of bone. Toward 
the anterior extremity of the turbinate, the 
bone is replaced by cartilage. 

The Mucous Membrane.—The earliest 
changes are seen in the epithelium of the 
mucous membrane which covers the turbi- 
nate bones. At first, scattered foci of dam- 
age are detected by the degeneration and 
desquamation of the epithelial cells. In 
these areas, infiltrating cells, chiefly large 
lymphocytes, appear. The cell infiltration is 
usually diffuse and very heavy, so that the 
stroma is literally packed with these cells 
in some cases. Only rarely are neutrophils 
present in large numbers, although they are 
frequently seen in the ducts of the glands, 
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suggesting that infection entered here. It 
would, thus, appear that the infection pene- 
trates the mucous membrane at a number 
of isolated points. Later, the damage to the 
epithelium becomes much more extensive, 
so that wide areas denuded of epithelium 
are seen. Although the infiltrating cells are 
present in large numbers throughout the 
stroma, only rarely are these cells seen be- 
yond the outer fibrous layer of the perio- 
steum and in the medullary spaces of the 
bone. Even in the final stages, the epithelial 
cells remain elongated or cuboidal rather 
than stratified squamous, as seen in primary 
atrophic rhinitis in man (ozena). 

In the later stages of the disease, there 
is an increase in the tubulo-alveolar glands, 
and many are greatly distended with mucus, 
forming tiny cysts. Slowly, the fibrous 
tissue elements of the stroma proliferate, 
causing a marked increase in the density, 
This is apparent in the vascular layer wheré 
both the arterioles and veins appear to be 
surrounded by a zone of dense fibrous tissue, 


The Blood Vessels.—In the early a 
no pathologic changes have been observ 

in the walls of the arterioles. In the tere 
minal stage, when infection has existed for 
a long time and the bony tissue has largely 
disappeared, marked thickening of the arte= 
rial walls may be present, so that the lumen 
is greatly reduced, suggesting the presence 
of endarteritis. This has only been observed 
in advanced cases, and can not be considered 
as a cause for the atrophy of the bone. ~ 


The Periosteum and Bone.—Changes in’ 
the internal layer of the periosteum are. 
frequently seen, even in the early stages of 
the disease. As it is from this layer that) 
the osteoblasts arise, it is quite natural that” 
with damage to the bone, even though this is” 
almost imperceptible, the osteoblasts will 
proliferate in an attempt to repair the dam- 
age. In early cases, clusters of these still 
undifferentiated cells, having the appearance 
of young fibroblasts, may be seen lying be- 
tween the periosteum and the bony plates of 
the concha. In advanced cases, these cells 
may be present in enormous numbers filling 
the spaces left by the disappearing bone. 
Although putting forth a heroic effort to 
rebuild the destroyed bone, this is never 
achieved, and nothing more than a few 
spicules are formed. It would almost appear 
as though there were some agent present 
in the tissue which prevented the final trans- 
formation of the juvenile osteoblasts into 
the adult cells capable of the bone forma- 
tion. Proliferation is not prevented, but 
special function, i.e., bone formation, ceases. 
The disappearance of the plates which form 
the skeleton of the turbinates is the most 
outstanding characteristic of the damage. 
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In the early stages, one notices here and 
there a slight decrease in the density of the 
bone which is well described as rarefication. 
This “fading out” or “resorption” of the 
bone may be in the center or at the border 
of the bony plaque. At first, it may be so 
slight that it is difficult to see unless the 
bony tissue is carefully searched for this 
defect. The presence of a group of prolif- 
erating periosteal cells is usually a good 
sign that damage is at hand. 

As the disease progresses, more and more 
of the bony structure disappears. In some 
cases, the bone may entirely disappear, and 
nothing but a dense irregular band of fi- 
brous tissue remains to mark the site of the 
vanished bone. The absence of a significant 
degree of inflammation in the medullary 

paces and around the atrophying bone 
ould suggest that the infectious agent does 
fot attack the bony tissue directly. Another 
int of interest is the fact that in the ma- 
rity of cases examined, osteoclasts were 
ot seen as in most cases of rarefying 
steitis. The exact cause of the atrophy and 
isappearance of the bone is not understood. 
is undoubtedly directly related to the 
resence of the inflammation of the mucous 
embrane. A histopathologic examination 
sveals no evidence that nutrition or any 
condary vascular change has significance 
the resorption of the bone. 

Discussion.—The direct cause of the re- 

rption of the bony tissue of the turbinates 

still undetermined. Inflammation of the 
urbinates in swine (rhinitis) is commonly 
een, yet apart from this disease, severe 
trophy is unknown. This points to the in- 
uence of a specific infectious agent. Ob- 
srvable vascular changes do not precede 

e disappearance of the bone, although 

ey may follow the resorption. Some nutri- 

ional change is the most likely factor. The 
arked reduction in the depth of the bone 
apparent. The loose connective tissue in 
he medullary area disappears and, with the 
Temoval of the earthy salts and the prolifer- 
ation of the osteoblasts and fibrous tissue, 
a characteristic atrophy followed by an al- 
most complete resorption of bone takes 
place. The disease described here should be 
designated infectious atrophic rhinitis. 


BACTERIOLOGY 


Since an important function of the mu- 
cous membrane lining the turbinate and 
ethmoid bones is the arrest of bacteria and 
foreign matter, a rich and varied normal 
flora can be expected. Radtke” isolated the 
following organisms from both normal and 


rhinitis-affected swine: Haemophilus, Mi- 
crococcus, Diplococcus, Streptococcus, Es- 
cherichia, Alkaligenes, Pasteurella, Actino- 
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myces, Pseudomonas. Anaérobic cultivation 
was not made. 

McKay’ obtained the same organisms as 
Radtke from 31 healthy swine and from 75 
affected with rhinitis; in addition, he iso- 
lated Corynebacterium pyogenes from the 
latter group. Pasteurella multocida and 
Actinomyces necrophorus were both present 
in 65 of the 75 affected swine examined by 
McKay. He believed that these two organ- 
isms may grow symbiotically, and that they 
may possess etiologic significance. 

Phillips” isolated C. pyogenes from 90 
per cent of the affected pigs he examined. 
While he believed that a filterable virus was 
the primary etiologic agent of rhinitis, he 
concluded that C. pyogenes was the most 
important secondary factor. 

In summarizing their work on rhinitis, 
Gwatkin, Plummer, Byrne, and Walker* re- 
port that “results of bacteriological exami- 
nations did not suggest that the primary 
etiological factor was bacteria] in nature.” 

In agreement with the majority of work- 
ers, the results of our bacteriologic exam- 
inations have not been helpful in determin- 
ing the causative agent of rhinitis. The 
source of material has included cases of 
rhinitis in our routine diagnostic service, as 
well as experimental swine in transmission 
tests. Among the latter, we made a number 
of successive cultural examinations in the 
same pigs to determine whether certain 
organisms would become established during 
the course of the disease. 

The variety of organisms obtained by us 
was similar to that recorded by others. No 
particular species of bacteria was isolated 
consistently. 


THE SEARCH FOR A FILTERABLE VIRUS 


Since no conclusive information was ob- 
tained by a bacteriologic examination, we 
considered the possibility of rhinitis being 
a virus infection. 

First Filtrate Experiment.—The filtrate 
used in this experiment was prepared from 
the mucous membrane and turbinate bones 
of a pig showing typical evidence of rhinitis. 
The filtrate was instilled into the nostrils of 
18 pigs in three litters. Five instillations 
were given from the third to the twenty- 
fourth day after birth. At varying inter- 
vals, pigs from this group were killed and 
examined. No evidence of rhinitis was 
found in any of these pigs. 

Second Filtrate Experiment.—Believing 
that the failure of our first filtrate experi- 
ment may have been due to the selection of 
chronic cases as source material, we used 
early experimentally produced cases of the 
disease for the production of filtrate, in a 
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duplicate experiment. This should give a 
greater concentration of virus in the raw 
material if such is present. The technique 
followed was identical with that employed in 
the first experiment. Results were negative. 
Control pigs receiving unfiltered emulsion 
developed typical lesions. 


SUMMARY 


1) Our investigation has shown conclu- 
sively that the disease under discussion 
(atrophic rhinitis) is infectious although 
the causative agent is stil! undetermined. 

2) Transmission occurs by contact or by 
instilling an emulsion of the damaged tur- 
binate bones from early clinical cases of 
rhinitis, if pigs are exposed shortly after 
birth. The critical age of susceptibility has 
not been determined, but increasing age is 
associated with an increase in resistance. 

3) Feces and urine from infected swine, 
when instilled into the nasal passage of pig- 
lets, have failed to reproduce the disease. 

4) Atrophy of the turbinate bones is the 
most outstanding characteristic of the dis- 
ease. This fact suggests the name infectious 
atrophic rhinitis. The manner by which this 
resorptive process takes place has not been 
elucidated. Osteoclasts, however, play little 
or no part in this resorption. 

5) The infectious agent was not deter- 
mined either by a bacteriologic examination 
or by a search for a filterable virus. 


We thank Dr. C. E. VanRooyen and Dr. J. C. 
Crawley for their assistance in preparing the filtrates 
used in experiments dealing with the search for a 
filterable virus. 
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Discussion 


DR. JOHN D. RAY (Nebraska): What do you 
recommend in a drove where this condition develops? 

DR. T. L. JONES (Ontario): No specific treat- 
ment for rhinitis has been developed. The main 
weapon we have thus far is isolation. 

1 mentioned that the mortality is very low. As a 
matter of fact, the economic effect of the disease is 
largely that of increasing the period of finishing. In 
Canada, we produce Wiltshire sides for export, and 
the best Wiltshire side is produced from a pig at 
200 Ib. live weight, the pig being about 200 days of 
age. This 200-day period is increased when rhinitis is 

esent in the herd. There may not be an increased 
eed intake, however, because rhinitis-infected pigs 
do not consume feed at the same rate as healthy pigs. 
The disease is of greatest concern to those who sell 
breeding stock 

It is important to realize that the disease cannot 
always be diagnosed by clinical examination alone. 
I have examined many heads of autopsy which ap- 


peared normal, yet the turbinate and ethmoturbinate 
bones 


had completely disappeared. It is, therefore, 

unwise to obtain breeding or other stock from in- 

aaron sae, no matter how healthy the pigs 
a 

~ in control is isolation from contact 

with todas during the nursing period. This 

provides poor» le assurance that the period of sus- 


is 

lete hog depopulation has been practiced by 
i, t the sacrihce involved does not appear nec- 
essary in controlling the disease, in the average out- 


Trypanosome Resistance to Antrycide 


Trials with antrycide, the new antitryp- 
anosomiasis formula developed in England 
to protect and treat domestic animals in 
tsetse fly-infected tropical regions (the 
JOURNAL, May, 1949:325), indicate that the 
brilliant future planned for this drug may 
be marred by drug-resistant strains of 
Trypanosoma congolense and Trypanosoma 
vivax. A report by S. G. Wilson, chief vet- 
erinary research officer at Entebbe, Uganda 
(Vet. Rec., July 9, 1949) is the basis for 
this commentary. 

The chance that larger doses of antrycide 
would solve the problem is eclipsed by the 
drug’s toxicity at higher levels. [And so 
another miracle drug falls short of early 
predictions.—Eb. 


Potassium monofluoroacetate is a heart 
poison and probably affects the cardiac con- 
ducting mechanism, thus leading to partial 
or complete heart-block, according to the 
work of Quin and Clark (Onderstepoort J., 
22, Nov., 1947; 77-90). 
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Treating Field and Laboratory Cases of Anaplasmosis with 
Antimalarial Drugs 


HERMAN FARLEY, D.V.M., M.S., LON E. FOOTE, D.V.M., 
C. C. PEARSON, D.V.M., AND I. O. KLIEWER, A.D. 


Siillwater, Oklahoma 


ANAPLASMOSIS has probably existed among 
cattle in the United States for more than 
sixty years. It is a worldwide problem for 
the cattle industry, though little is known 
about its extent in many countries. This 
can be attributed largely to the insidious 
nature of the disease. In the United States, 
it has been diagnosed in 29 or 30 states and 
probably exists unidentified in several oth- 
ers. It is particularly serious in the south- 
ern states. In Oklahoma, alone, the losses 
may amount to $1,000,000, or more, per 
year. Its spread in Oklahoma has continued 
since Stiles’ diagnosed the first cases near 
Ponca City in 1927. 

Research workers have been tireless in 
their study of this baffling disease, but little 
positive information is available relative to 
diagnosis, specific treatment, and prevention. 


Review or Lirerature 


Theiler® proved that anaplasmosis was a specific 
disease of cattle caused by a protozoan parasite 
Because it usually occupied a position near the 
margin of the erythrocyte, he named it Anaplasma 
marginale. Darlington," in 1926, probably reported 
the first pure cases of anaplasmosis in the United 
States among cattle in southeastern Kansas. Boyn- 
ton® has furnished the most complete knowledge of 
the disease in this country. His research dates from 
1915, when he studied it in the Philippines. Boynton" 
stated that it exists in four forms: mild, acute, 
peracute, and chronic. 

Since the causative agent has been accepted as a 
protozoan parasite of the blood stream, drugs 
thought to be efficacious against parasites in this 
tissue have been used extensively through the years 
in the treatment of anaplasmosis, with varying 
degrees of success. 

Since 1944, antimalarial drugs have been used 
extensively in treating avian malaria. Curd, Davey, 

From the Veterinary Research Institute, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater 

All funds in support of the research reported in 
this publication were provided by the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

The authors express sincere appreciation to Dr. H. 
O. von Rosenberg, mancger, Department of Veterinary 
Medicine, Parke, Davis & Company; to Dr. C. A. 
Woodhouse, Veterinary Chemicals Research Section, 
E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company; and to 
Dr. Charles E. Fanslau, director, Veterinary Division, 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., for their codperation in fur- 
nishing the drugs used in these experiments. 


and Rose,‘ in conducting early studies with this 
disease, were successful in developing paludrine 4888, 
an antimalarial substance which had a pronounced 
action on different types of Plasmodium organisms 
which cause avian malaria. Furthermore, the anti- 
malarial substance, paludrine, was found to have a 
pronounced action on exo-erythrocytic forms of 


the parasite. This observation called for a closer 
study of the detrimental activity of the drug. 
Paludrine was found to be superior in its anti- 
malarial activity against developmental forms of 
Plasmodium organisms as they appeared in birds. 
This suggested that it might be a therapeutic agent 
in the successful treatment of different types of 
human malaria. 

Adams et al.* determined the therapeutic action of 
paludrine on 147 cases of benign tertian malaria 
and found no serious side effects following oral 
administration in doses ranging from 12 to 700 mg. 
at 12-hour intervals for fourteen to twenty-eight 
days. Following this success, Maegraith et al.* tried 
the effectiveness of paludrine on malignant tertian 
malaria. The fever was reduced, the clinical condi- 
tion of the patient was improved, and asexual 
parasites disappeared from the blood. Oral admin- 
istration was used in all these cases. These workers 
were equally successful in treating malignant and 
benign tertian malaria. Doses of 4 Gm., admin- 
istered orally at 24- to 48-hour intervals, were 
most satisfactory. 

The research workers who used paludrine and 
other antimalarial substances were fortunate in 
that asexual and sexual cycles were present, thus 
providing the benefit of microscopic observations 
as a guide to their efforts. No developmental cycle 
of Anaplasma has been observed within the blood 
tissue of cattle. Also, there is lack of definite proof 
that A. marginale is a protozoan parasite or that 
it is more than the accepted causative agent. Neither 
has a developmental cycle of A. marginale been 
demonstrated in culture mediums nor within the 
body tissues of the known biologic vectors, such as 
ticks. Horseflies (Tabanidae) and other vectors 
have been equally refractory in revealing develop- 
mental forms of Anaplasma. In combating anaplas- 
mosis, knowledge of clinical observation and of the 
blood picture is limited. Therefore, it is necessary 
to use large numbers of cattle in testing the effi- 
ciency of therapeutic agents. Furthermore, an ap- 
parently wide variation in the way cattle react to 
anaplasmosis makes it necessary to take age and 
condition into consideration when testing the effi- 
ciency of the drugs. 
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METHOps AND MATERIALS 


The Oklahoma Veterinary Research Institute was 
organized July 1, 1945, to conduct research on 
diseases of Oklahoma livestock. Anaplasmosis was 
believed to be of first importance. Extensive facili- 
ties were set up at the Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
and a large field laboratory was established in 
Osage County, the center of some of the best 
grazing land in the Southwest and the area where 
anaplasmosis has been recognized continuously since 
its diagnosis in 1927. An abundance of materials 
and equipment has been provided to facilitate these 
studies. Approximately 25 drugs have been used 
during the past three years; however, only those 
substances regarded as antimalarials will be dis- 
cussed at this time. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Most of the cows used in these studies 
were purchased in Osage County, where 
anaplasmosis is prevalent among the 100.000 
cattle maintained in that area. All others 
probably originated in Oklahoma. Animals 
ranged in age from 2 to 9 years; a few 
were aged. Splenectomized calves were not 
used in these studies, because this type of 
animal is not normal and, therefore, could 
not possess normal defense processes. 

For convenience and accuracy, all cattle 
used in laboratory study were held for 
thirty days prior to being infected by sub- 
cutaneous or intravenous inoculation with 
virulent blood. During this thirty-day 
period, three preinjection observations were 
made, including temperature, pulse, respira- 
tion, hemoglobin determination, red blood 
count (r.b.c.), and presence of Anaplasma- 
like bodies. This precaution was taken to 
avoid the error made bv individuals who. on 
observing a few bodies in red blood cells 
thet they can not differentiate from A. 
marginale, treat, with gratifying results, 
animals that do not have anaplasmosis. It is 
easy to make such a mistake when treating 
large numbers of cattle under range con- 
ditions. 

Beginning ten days after inoculation, 
clinical observations of the cattle were made 
at one- and two-day intervals and blood 
smears were examined from each animal. 
In no case was medicinal treatment started 
until Anaplasma bodies were observed in 
sufficient numbers to determine beginning 
developmental stages of anaplasmosis. Other 
cattle were allowed to advance further in 
infection in order to study the effects of the 
drug on Anaplasma organisms, and to ob- 
serve pathologic changes in the blood pic- 
ture that might deviate from those in the 
nontreated animals. Since little -is known 
about Anaplasma and its behavior in the 
blood stream, it is not possible to determine 
the efficiency of chemotherapy in anaplas- 
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mosis without observing the blood picture 
throughout the course of the disease. 

Mapharsen (Parke, Davis & Company) .— 
Four cows, 3 to 5 years of age, in beginning 
stages of anaplasmosis were given 1.0 to 1.5 
Gm. of mapharsen intravenously. Three of 
the 4 died after running a typical course of 
infection. “Carrier” infection was not 
destroyed, and the surviving animal made a 
slow recovery. 

Clorarsen (Parke, Davis & Company).— 
Five cows, 4 to 7 years old, were given, 
intravenously, 0.9 to 1.5 Gm. of clorarsen in 
200 cc. of distilled water. The injections 
were made at 24- and 48-hour intervals. 
The course of the disease was not altered. 
Four died and 1 recovered. 

Chloro-quinoline* (Parke, Davis & Com- 
pany).—This substance was administered 
intravenously with 100 cc. of distilled water 
in 14%-Gm. doses to 7 cows with anaplas- 
mosis. The cows were 2 to 5 years old, and 
the injections were made at 24-hour in- 
tervals. Two animals received two doses 
each and the other 5 received one dose each. 
Three died and 4 recovered. Three of the 
recoveries were in the 2-year age group. 
This drug, as used in these tests, proved 
unsatisfactory. Carrier infection was not 
destroyed. 

Paludrine (Du Pont).-—Twenty head of 
anaplasmosis-infected cattle, from 3 to 8 
years of age, have been treated orally and 
intravenously with paludrine hydrochloride 
and the acetate form of this product. Doses 
of 0.2 to 4 Gm. were administered at 24- and 
48-hour intervals over a period of two to 
seven days. All cattle were treated under 
laboratory conditions, and complete in- 
formation was recorded during the course 
of the disease. It was noted that, when 
paludrine was administered early in the 
course of the disease, the cattle recovered. 
Oral administration of paludrine has been 
discontinued in favor of the more soluble 
acetate form which apparently gives better 
results when administered intravenously. 
Four grams dissolved in 100 cc. of distilled 
water and administered intravenously in 
two doses at 24- and 48-hour intervals pro- 
duced the best results. There was 85 per 
cent recovery in all cattle treated with 
paludrine. 

Quinoline Diphosphate+ (DuPont).—This 
drug was used intravenously in treating 
active cases of anaplasmosis, some produced 
at the laboratory and others diagnosed in 
the field. Doses ranging from 200 to 2,500 
mg. were administered intravenously at 24- 
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and 48-hour intervals to 49 field, and 46 
laboratory, cases. The 400-mg. dose pro- 
duced the best results. The diseased cattle 
varied in age from 2 to 12 years. No losses 
have been observed in the 2-year-olds. The 
recovery rate of the older animals, when 
treated with this product, was as great as 
that among the 3-to-5-year-olds. This prod- 
uct is nontoxic, and the greater dosage did 
not produce undesirable effects. The same 
records were made of field cases as were 
made of laboratory cases, with the excep- 
tion that only one preinjection observation 
was made. Also, it was not convenient to 
make 24- and 48-hour observations in all 
field cases. However, this was accomplished 
with approximately 50 per cent of the ani- 
mals treated. 

Most field cases of the disease were not 
called to our attention until the r.b.c. had 
dropped below 3,000,000 per cubic millime- 
ter. The veterinarian usually is not called 
to treat a field case of anaplasmosis until 
the r.b.c. has dropped to this level. Quinoline 
diphosphate was used on the greater number 
of cases, and it gave the best results. On 
this basis, this product can be administered 
’ later in the course of the disease, when the 
veterinarian has been called. 

Aralen Diphosphate (Winthrop-Stearns, 
Inc.).—-This product apparently has the 
‘same chemical formula as quinoline di- 
phosphate. Recently, 3 cows and 6 heifers, 

between the ages of 2 and 5 years, have 
: ‘been treated intravenously with 400 to 900 
; mg. of aralen diphosphate in two doses at 
'48-hour intervals. These animals were 
i treated under laboratory conditions, and it 
was found that they responded in the same 


"manner as those treated with quinoline di- 
‘phosphate. This product has been prepared 
‘commercially in aqueous solution for intra- 


j venous use. There was 100 per cent re- 

; covery of the 9 animals treated. This prod- 
‘uct will be used on additional laboratory 

/and field cases of the disease before making 
a final report. 


CONCLUSION 


All laboratory cases that were treated 
with antimalarial drugs were checked by 
animal inoculation to determine whether 
carrier infection was destroyed. The first 
3 animals were checked individually for car- 
rier infection, and the remainder were 
tested in groups of 5 and 10. Carrier in- 
fection was not destroyed or noticeably af- 
fected. The three antimalarials, paludrine, 
quinoline diphosphate, and aralen diphos- 
phate, showed more promise than any of 
the other drugs used to date. To success- 
fully combat this disease, the drug should 
abruptly stop the cycle of infection within 
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the animal and also destroy carrier infection 
without interfering with the active im- 
munity produced. Such a product is not 
available at this time. 

It is not suggested that the antimalarial 
drugs used in these studies will be the 
decisive therapeutic agents of choice in 
successfully controlling active cases of ana- 
plasmosis, but there is a definite response 
in cases of acute infections following the 
administration of paludrine, quinoline di- 
phosphate, and aralen diphosphate. The 
cycle of infection is apparently shortened, 
and this is desirable in treating any ani- 
mal disease. 

Attempts to Attenuate Anaplasma Mar- 
ginale or Interrupt Infections.—Large doses 
of quinoline diphosphate were administered 
intravenously to a 5-year-old cow to prevent 
or check the disease and attenuate the in- 
fection. Although the injections were started 
two days after the animal had received a 
170-ce. injection of anaplasmosis-infected 
blood, the incubation period was unchanged, 
and the cow developed typical anaplasmosis 
nineteen days after receiving the virulent 
blood. Although this product does not pro- 
hibit development of the disease or attenu- 
ate the infection when experimentally. in- 
duced, it aids in recovery of the animal by 
shortening the course of the disease. 


SUMMARY 


Six antimalarial drugs were tested as 
treatment for cattle suffering from anaplas- 
mosis. In some cases, range animals suffer- 
ing from anaplasmosis contracted in the 
pasture were treated. For laboratory ani- 
mals, a complete blood picture was available 
from samples taken at weekly intervals 
prior to inoculation with virulent blood, and 
blood samples were also taken at 24- and 
48-hour intervals after onset of the disease. 

Of the 6 drugs used (mapharsen, clorar- 
sen, chloro-quinoline, paludrine, quinoline 
diphosphate, and aralen diphosphate), quin- 
oline diphosphate gave the best results when 
administered in the course of the disease, 
making it more suitable for use after a 
veterinarian has been called. Large doses of 
quinoline diphosphate given one animal 
after inoculation with virulent blood, but 
prior to development of the disease, failed 
to inhibit development of the disease or to 
attenuate the infection. 
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The Liver Fluke (Amphimerus 
Pseudofelineus) from a 
Cat in Ohio 

Since issuing the “Check List of Para- 
sites of Domestic Animals in Ohio”,' atten- 
tion has been called to several parasites in 
Ohio that are not included in the list. The 
following is a report of liver flukes found 
in a cat in Ohio. 

A l-year-old female cat was brought to 
the Ohio State University veterinary clinic 
with the history of anorexia, considerable 
pain, especially when lying down, frequent 
coughing, and numerous swellings under 
the skin. The temperature was 104 F. 

Physical, x-ray, and bacterial examina- 
tions revealed nothing of diagnostic value. 
Parasitologic examination of feces (using 
sodium nitrate flotation method) revealed 
large operculated ova which were identified 
as those of Paragonimus westermanii. 

Euthanasia was performed and postmor- 
tem examination revealed dark yellow 
masses of fat tissue, involving the pectoral, 
abdominal, and inguinal regions. In the 
latter region, the masses were thickest and 
most numerous. This same type of tissue 
was found throughout the omentum. All 
the fat tissue in the remaining parts of the 
body had the same dark yellow color. This 
condition was diagnosed as fat necrosis by 
the veterinary pathology department upon 
histopathologic examination. 


From the Department of Veterinary Parasitology, 
College of Veterinary Medicine, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 
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Islands Similar to that Caused by 


were 


westermani 
In the intestine, there 
and 1 
Dipylidium caninum with several immature 
proglottids. 

The liver appeared normal, but upon sec- 
tioning, 2 flukes were found in the bile 


Two Paragonimus 
found in the lungs. 


were 2 male Ancylostoma caninum, 


ducts. One of the flukes was stained and 
identified as Amphimerus pseudofelineus 
(Ward 1901).* The stained slide was sent 
to Dr. G. Dikmans, Zoélogical Division of 
the U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry, who 
confirmed our identification. 

This is the first report of the fluke, A. 
pseudofelineus, from Ohio. Dikmans’ in 
his “Check List of the Internal and Exter- 
nal Parasites in North America” reports 
the parasite from Nebraska, Iowa, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. In the July, 1949, issue 
of the Journal of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, Turk* reported a case 
of this fluke from a cat in Texas.—-F. R. 
Koutz, D.V.M., M. Se., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Avian Pneumoencephalitis Vaccina- 
tion in California 

On the basis of controlled field trials, it 
was concluded that use of the vaccine is 
favorable for immunization of young chick- 
ens on farms on which the disease has oc- 
curred, and especially in poultry districts 
in which the disease is enzoétic. The results 
of vaccination of laying pullets were less 
favorable, because there was retardation 
of egg production and a mortality which 
in one flock reached 8 per cent. Because the 
infection can spread from vaccinated birds 
to nonvaccinated susceptible birds in ad- 
joining pens, the vaccination of young birds 
on a farm in which there are susceptible 
laying birds must be considered hazardous. 
The vaccinated flock may remain a potential 
source of infection for as long as seven 
weeks. 

The general conclusion is that there still 
remains some conjecture concerning the 
fixed properties of vaccine virus.—J, R. 
Beach, D.V.M., California. 
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Histoplasmosis in Dogs 


J. E. MOSIER, D.V.M., M.S., R. D. BARNER, D.V.M., M.S., 
and J. C. DAVIS, D.V.M. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


HISTOPLASMOSIS is a highly fatal disease of 
the reticuloendothelial system, marked by 
a slow, steady progression, and character- 
ized frequently by an absence of noticeable 
external symptoms in the initial stages. 
The disease has been reported in man, dogs, 
rodents, and horse (1 case). DeMonbreun’ 
first described canine histoplasmosis in 1939. 
Since that time, a dozen or more cases have 
been recorded in veterinary literature. 
This disease was first described as a 
human syndrome by Darling,’ in 1908. In 
his description, he stated that the disease 
was characterized by chronicity, emacia- 
tion, anemia, fever, and enlargement of the 


Fig. |—One-year-old male Boxer affected with the systemic ty 
of the abdomen over the region a 


spleen. Cases observed since that time have 
indicated the discase to be of a more com- 
plex nature, especially when the fungus at- 
tacks two or more organs or systems. 
Histoplasmosis exhibits about the same 


From the Department of Surgery and Medicine 
(Mosier), and the Department of Pathology (Barner), 
Kansas State College, Manhattan; and Jen-Sal Labora- 
tories (Davis), Kenses City, Mo. Dr. Mosier is now 
at the Uaiversity of Hlinois College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Urbana. 


clinical manifestations in human beings as 
in dogs. This similarity in symptoms, cou- 
pled with the fact that the causative organ- 
isms from canine and human cases showed 
no distinguishable differences, leads us to 
think that the dog might be a source of 
human infection. Until such time as we 
have definite knowledge about the natural 
habitat of the organism and its means of 
spreading, histoplasmosis in dogs should be 
regarded as a public health problem. 
This discussion will be based on the ob- 
servation of 5 cases of canine histoplasmosis. 
Of these cases, 3 were seen in the veterinary 
hospital at Kansas State College, and 2 


e of histoplasmosis. Note the fullness 
the liver. 


were diagnosed and observed by Dr. I. J. 
Twiehaus in his veterinary hospital in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

One case was presented Dr. Twiehaus only 
once, but the other was of a chronic nature 
and was hospitalized in his clinic several 
times during the course of the disease. All 
diagnoses were made from clinical observa- 
tion and history, followed by laboratory 
confirmation. 

Histoplasmosis is caused by the fungus, 
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Histoplasma capsulatum. The fungus has 
not been found in nature, and its natural 
habitat is as yet undetermined. The organ- 
ism appears in the cells of the affected 
tissue as a small (1 to 5 «) oval body con- 
sisting of a dark nucleus surrounded by a 


Fig. 2—X-ray of lung showing small nodules caused 
by Histoplasma infection. 


thick, colorless capsule. The organism may 
be cultured on Sabouraud’s medium by in- 
oculating and holding at room temperature 
for about two weeks; or on blood agar incu- 
bated at 37 C. (99 F.). Due to the rather 
pathognomonic involvement of the mesen- 
teric lymph glands, we assume that the 
organism enters the body by way of the 
digestive tract. In 2 of our cases, we ob- 
served involvement of the respiratory tract, 
evidently as a metastasis from the mesen- 
teric lymph glands rather than a primary 
infection. In these 2 cases, we cultured the 
organism from the blood, thereby support 
ing the metastasis theory. 

Nevertheless, the possibility that histo- 
plasmosis is an air-borne disease, and may 
gain entrance through the respiratory tract, 
should not be overlooked. This possibility 
is supported by the cases of primary histo- 
plasmosis of the lungs that have been diag- 
nosed in human medicine. 


SYMPTOMS 
Histoplasmosis in dogs develops slowly; 
usually one to nine months will elapse be- 
tween the time the owner first notices that 
the animal is losing weight and the time of 
death. Probably, the interval from the actual 
entry of the infective fungi into the body 
until time of death is even longer. In 1 
case, the infection may have required a 

year to run its course. 
The onset of the disease is usually char- 
acterized by digestive upsets, intermittent 
diarrhea, dry hacking cough, and irregular 


fever. During this time, there may be a 
gradual loss of weight; however, in some 
cases the animal may not show any = 
preciable loss until some weeks later. If 
there is a concurrent infection of hook- 
worms, these symptoms could be falsely 
attributed to their presence. However, if 
the patient fails to respond to worming, the 
possibility of histoplasmosis should be con- 
sidered, particularly if the animal continues 
to go “down hill.” 

The symptomatology will depend upon 
the extent of tissue involvement. We have 
observed two distinct sets of symptoms that 
appear characteristic of the disease. 

Mesenteric Form.—This type of histoplas- 
mosis is characterized by ascites, emaciation, 
and digestive upsets. The manifestations of 
this form are due to the effects of the fungus 


ig. 3—Histoplasma cultures on Sebouraud's medium. 
The right tube contains the peripheral blood. The tube 
on the left is a pure culture. 


on the mesenteric lymph glands. There is 
an enlargement of these glands and, in most 
cases, they are easily palpated through the 
abdominal wall. The ascites may be at- 
tributed to mechanical blockage of the mes- 
enteric lymph vessels by a proliferation of 
the lymphoid tissue. Usually, a laparotomy 
is indicated to determine definitely if the 
blockage is due to a neoplasm or to prolif- 
eration of lymphoid tissue. The digestive 
upsets occur as the result of a thickening of 
the intestinal wall due to chronic catarrhal 
enteritis. 

Systemic Form.—This type of histoplas- 
mosis is characterized by an enlargement of 
the liver, spleen, and all palpable lymph 
glands. There is an irregular fever, and 
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the animal is extremely emaciated, despite 
excellent appetite. X-rays of the chest cav- 
ity may reveal scattered nodules throughout 
the lung tissue, resembling tuberculosis. 
Smears of the peripheral blood, stained with 
Giemsa’s, Kingsley’s, or Wright’s stain, 
should be examined. The organism may be 
demonstrated in the large mononuclear cells 


Fig. 4—The organism Histoplasma capsulatum in tissue 
section of lymph gland. 


of the blood. Biopsy of the enlarged lymph 
glands may be performed, and the tissue 
cells examined for H. capsulatum. The or- 
ganism can be cultured from the lymph 
glands and blood. 

The patient may start vomiting and show- 
ing icterus two or three days before death. 
Ulcers may form in the mouth and the animal 
will suddenly appear to be very depressed. 


MOSIER — BARNER 


DAVIS Jour. A.V.M.A 


AUTOPSY 

The lesions found on necropsy will depend 
on the form of the disease present. In the 
mesenteric form, a large mass of lymphoid 
tissue is usually found in the abdominal 
cavity. The intestines are thickened and a 
catarrhal enteritis is present. There is usu- 
ally a considerable amount of fluid in the 
peritoneal cavity. 

In the systemic form, gross lesions are 
numerous. The liver and spleen may be 
twice their normal size. Enlargement of the 
lymph glands, and icterus, are common. 
Ulcers of the mouth and intestines may be 
found. Small nodules may or may not be 
seen in the lungs. 

Microscopic examination will reveal the 
organism in the macrophages of the af- 
fected tissue, but only after prolonged mi- 
croscopic search in many cases. The organ- 
isms may be found in any tissue except 
bone and cartilage. The affected areas fre- 
quently show central necrosis surrounded 
by capillaries, fibroblasts, monocytes, lym- 
phocytes, and parasitized macrophages. 
Differential diagnosis from the standpoint 
of pathology should include tuberculosis, 
leucemia, and malignant neoplasms. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Investigators are testing the value of an 
allergic skin test which consists of injecting 
0.1 ce. of histoplasmin intradermally and 
reading the test at forty-eight hours and 
again at seventy-two hours. A character- 
istic, reddened, indurated wheal is consid- 
ered a positive reaction. 

Treatment of histoplasmosis has been un- 
successful. Various substances such as fua- 
din, crude liver, potassium iodide, anti- 
biotics, and sulfonamides have been used 
to no avail. 


TABLE |—Cases of Histoplasmosis 


Description History 


of animal 


Symptoms Diagnosis 


F. Boxer 
2 years 
1948 


M. Boxer 
1 year 
1948 


F. Cocker 
years 
1948 


F. Mong. Collie 
2 years 
1945 


Gradual loss of weight de- 
spite normal appetite. Inter- 
mittent, hacking cough for 
12 mo. Intermittent di- 
arrhea. 


Gradual loss of weight de- 


spite normal appetite. Inter- 
mittent diarrhea over a 
period of 6 mo. Occasional 
rise in temp. which re- 
sponded to penicillin. 


Gradual loss of weight. Dis- 
tention of the abdomen 
Chron diarrhea. Animal 
listless and appetite poor 


Gradual loss of weight. Dis- 
tention of the abdomen. 
Chronic diarrhea. 


Temp. 104 F. Labored breath- 
ing. Chronic cough. Enlarged 
liver. During last week, icterus 
developea and ee rapidly 
worse. Enlarged lymph nodes 


Temp. 104.3 F. Enlarged 
lymph nodes. Liver greatly 
enlarged. Diarrhea. X-ray of 
chest revealed small nodules 
in lung tissue. Ulcers of the 
tongue appeared 
fore death. Vomiting com- 
menced at this time. 


Temp. 103.4 F. Ascites. Large 
mass of tissue in the median 
plane just anterior to the kid- 
neys. 


Temp. 103.8 F. Ascites. Large 
mass of tissue palpable in ab- 
dominal cavity. 


2 days be- 


Histoplasmosis. Confirmed 
on autopsy by finding Histo- 
plasma organisms in affect 
tissues upon sectioning. 


Histoplasmosis. Organism 
found in monocytes of pe- 
ripheral blood smears. Biopsy 
of prescapular lymph node 
revealed Histoplasma. Organ 
ism cultured from blood. 


Laparotomy revealed the mass 
to be an enlarged lymph 
gland. Histoplasma organ- 
isms found on sectioning. 


Neoplasm. Tissue section fol- 
lowing death revealed Histo- 
plasma organism in lymph 
tissue of the greatly enlarged 
mesenteric lymph gland. 
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SUMMARY 


The following conclusions are the result 
of studies made on 5 cases of histoplasmosis 
in dogs. 

1) Histoplasmosis is highly fatal. 
2) Two distinct syndromes may occur: 

a) Mesenteric. 

b) Systemic. 

3) Demonstration of the organism in the 
affected tissue is the only positive diagnosis. 
4) Lesions found on autopsy are fairly 
characteristic; however, they must be dif- 
ferentiated from lesions of tuberculosis, leu- 
cemia, toxoplasmosis, and malignant neo- 
plasms. 

5) Treatment is unsuccessful. 
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Tetanus in a Young Dog 

Although tetanus is relatively uncommon 
in dogs, 3 cases were presented to my hos- 
pital during the past summer. The one to 
be described was most typical of the 3 and 
was additionally interesting because of the 
use of d-tubocurarine chloride as part of 
the treatment. 

On Sept. 6, 1949, a 4-month-old German 
Shepherd, weighing 26 lb., was presented. 
It was unable to open its mouth and there 
was wrinkling of the skin on the head be- 
tween the ears. The owner had noticed a 
laceration the week before on the inside of 
the mouth. The animal was admitted, and 
the very next day was walking with a stiff 
gait. Penicillin, 300,000 units, was admin- 
istered every day of the fifteen days the 
animal was hospitalized. Tetanus anti- 
toxin, 50,000 units, was given intraperi- 
toneally on the second, third, and fourth 
days. On the third day, the animal's legs 
were perfectly rigid. It could not rise, but 
could manage a few steps when put on its 
feet. The angles of the mouth were drawn 
back, and the tail stood straight from the 
back. The dog recognized all commands 
and could wag its tail at all times, although 
this seemed to be quite an effort. All this 
time, it was nourished by injections of 
saline, glucose, rubramin (B,.), twice 
weekly, and multivitamins. 

On the fourth day, d-tubocurarine chlo- 
ride was obtained, and 0.5 cc. was given 
intramuscularly (3 mg./cc.). Chloral hy- 
drate crystals, which had been given in cap- 
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sules per rectum, 15 gr. per capsule, were 
stopped. The relaxing effect compared with 
chloral was remarkable. In fact, the pa- 
tient was able to take food by mouth fol- 
lowing these injections. They were never 
repeated at less than 24-hour intervals and 
always given intramuscularly. The dosage 
was increased until it was found that 1.25 
ce. gave the best results. About the fifth 
day, both ears stood up so rigidly they ap- 
peared to be pasted together. 

By the twelfth day, the patient was nor- 
mal in all respects, except for the wrinkling 
of the skin on the head and the standing of 
the ears, both of which persisted for two 
weeks after discharge.—Jerome H. Ripps, 
D.V.M., Asbury Park, N. J. 


The veterinarian usually exposes his 
knowledge—or lack of it—in his approach 
to a horse, in walking to the stable, and 
even when he is among people who are 
versed in breeding and qualifications of 
horses. There are things the veterinarian 
should be able to do and things which he 
should not do.-—A. F. Wempe, D.V.M., Kan- 
sas. 


Extension Veterinarians.—-Extension 
specialists in veterinary medicine correlate 
and integrate their work with the services 
of the local veterinarians and _ livestock 
specialists, in order to carry the results of 
research to the livestock owners and to de- 
velop and formulate plans for preventing 
and reducing livestock losses caused by 
disease.—F'rom the Report of Dean C. S. 
Bryan, School of Veterinary Medicine, to 
the President of Michigan State College, 
1948. 


Amphotrophin in Hard Pad Disease of 
Dogs.—Two cases of hard pad disease that 
responded to amphotrophin (hexamine cam- 


phorate—Bayer) after failing to respond 
to various other treatments are described 
by J. C. Greatorex, of the Royal Veterinary 
College, London (Vet. Rec., July 9, 1949). 
Why and how amphotrophin may influence 
the course of hard pad disease was not de- 
termined. 


Livestock farming, with utilization of 
grass and pasture, is becoming more gener- 
al throughout the south as a result of a 
definite shift in the type of farming. Si- 
multaneously, health problems are changing, 
because permanent pastures perpetuate par- 
asites. Pasture management and rotation 
have become increasingly important as 
measures for disease prevention.—F. S. 
Chance, B.S., Tennessee. 
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Mastitis Control Program 
of the Florida State Live Stock Sanitary Board 


A. A. McMURRAY, D.V.M. 
Lakeland, Florida 


THE FLoripa State Live Stock Sanitary 
Board has a program for the detection, con- 
trol, prevention, and elimination of mastitis 
in dairy cattle. It is a practical program 
which can be adapted to conditions of any 
dairy herd, because it is based on good 
herd management and correct milking prac- 
tices, supplemented with professional treat- 
ment when indicated. This program was 
launched on Sept. 1, 1948, under the general 
supervision of the state veterinarian, Dr. 
J. V. Knapp. 

The personnel directly responsible for the 
execution of this program are the director 
and a bacteriologist at the headquarters, 
and five district supervisors stationed 
throughout the state. These field workers 
are men with dairy background, who had 
their college training in dairying at recog- 
nized agricultural colleges. After these men 
were employed and given an_ intensive 
course in the technique of collecting labor- 
atory samples of milk and in the care of 
the udder of the cow, they were stationed 
in the major dairy sections of the state, 
where they are now working with coépera- 
tive dairymen on mastitis problems. 


ROLE OF HERDSMAN IN MASTITIS CONTROL 
PROGRAM 


Based on many years experience, it is 
the opinion of our Board that the solution 
to the mastitis problem is found through 
good herdsmanship. Great emphasis is, 
therefore, placed on giving the herdsman 
all information at our command on this 
disease, such as: definition, prevalence, 
causes, how it enters the herd, how it enters 
the udder, symptoms, and how to detect, 
prevent, control, and eliminate it. 

The dairyman or herdsman is taught 
that this disease is an inflammation of the 
udder, and that it is found wherever dairy 
cows are kept. As to its causes, we recog- 
nize that injury, either mechanical, thermal 
or chemical, occurs before infection takes 
place. Furthermore, we recognize four 
phases leading to mastitis, namely: 
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1) invasion by the mastitic organisms: 

2) injury to the protective membrane 
of the teats or udder; 

8) infection, after which follows, 

4) inflammation. 


I repeat, the four phases which lead to 
mastitis are: invasion, injury, infection, 
and inflammation. 

We feel that too much stress cannot be 
placed on the importance of a well-informed 
herdsman in a mastitis control program. 
For this reason, he is given all the informa- 
tion we have in the practical fundamentals 
of good herd management and correct milk- 
ing practices. The following are some of 
the general recommendations given herds- 
men on precautionary measures and treat- 
ments: 

Practice good sanitation. 

Dry off cows properly. 

Feed a balanced ration. 

Have herd examined periodically. 
Use strip cup daily. 

Prevent injuries. This is so important 

that if we could prevent all injuries 

the mastitis problem would be solved 
In this connection, the herdsman is 

cautioned to: 

a) observe udders and teats for in- 
juries at each milking; 

b) give first aid to minor injuries at 
once after they occur; - 

c) in case of acute inflammations, give 
first aid to any external injury, and 
milk out infected quarter hourly un- 
til it returns to normal; 

d) do not open obstructed teats with 
teat tube; 

e) establish correct milking practices 


In as much as the majority of injuries 
occur during the milking operation, con- 
siderable time is spent with each codper- 
ating dairyman in establishing correct 
milking practices. The methods used are, 
in general, the same as those advocated by 
Dr. W. E. Petersen. In this connection, we 
have deviated from his method considerabl; 
in applying heat to the udder just prior 
to using the milking machine. We require 
our coéperating dairymen to provide a 
thermostatically controlled hot water heater 
placed as near to the milking stable as pos- 
sible, preferably in the loft just above the 
center of the milking string. The water is 
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heated to about 180 F. and then tempered 
down to 124 or 125 F. with a mixing valve. 
This water is carried to the cows’ udders 
through a small hoze, on the end of which is 
a spray nozzle. The nozzle is held in the 
left hand, while a cloth is used in the right 
hand for washing the udder. After the 
udder has been thoroughly washed, the noz- 
zle is dropped into a bucket, the cloth is 
wrung as dry as possible and the udder 
wiped and massaged with the opposite side 
of the cloth. One or two streams are then 
milked from each teat into the strip cup, 
and the machine attached within one minute 
after the udder has been prepared. 

The advantage of this method over the 
bucket method, advocated by Dr. Petersen, 
is that by applying water of the same 
temperature to the cow’s udder before each 
milking, she habitually lets her milk down 
more rapidly, thereby, protecting the udder 
against the prolonged use of the milking 
machine. Our codperating dairymen have 
found that, by using this method, their 
milking time has been reduced as much as 
one-fifth to one-third of the original time 
required. 

The procedure in carrying out our mas- 
titis program is simple and practical. A 
dairyman requests our assistance. One of 
our men goes to his farm and examines the 
herd, using only the stable tests, thus show- 
ing the dairyman the number of abnormal 
udders found by this method. The dairyman 
is then advised as to the installation of hot 
water facilities. When he has complied with 
these requests, our man returns, shows the 
dairyman the correct milking procedures, 
puts the abnormal cows by themselves for 
hourly milking-out of infected quarters, and 
makes any other necessary changes in herd 
management. In about three weeks, our 
representative returns for a check-up on 
udder conditions and procedures in herd 
management and milking practices. In- 
variably, where there is a high incidence 
of infection (and there usually is), there 
is an improvement, provided the herdsman 
has carried out our recommendations. In 
another month or six weeks, a follow-up 
herd examination and general check-up are 
made. At this time, quarter samples are 
collected and sent to our laboratory in order 
to determine the types of infection in the 
herd. 

We find that a correlation of field and 
laboratory results is essential in a success- 
ful mastitis program. This is needed in 
determining the best line of procedure in 
preventing, controlling, and eliminating 
mastitis. 

The progress made to date in each herd 
has been in the same proportion as there 
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has been coéperation of the herdsman. He 
cares for the animals in a general way, pre- 
vents injuries to the udders and gives aid 
to minor injuries, calls in qualified help in 
his feeding problems, and calls for the vet- 
erinarian when one is indicated. In every 
case, when the herdsman has been trained 
and given the responsibility of performing 
the duties of a skilled dairyman, he has 
discontinued the practice of “quackery,” 
and he is bringing mastitis under control 
in his herd. 

We maintain that a herdsman should be 
as well trained for his duties as the ma- 
chinist, school teacher, lawyer, doctor, vet- 
erinarian, or nurse is trained in his respect- 
ive field of endeavor. He is instructed to 
carry out general herdsmanship practices, 
but when it comes to specialized services, 
such as balancing feed rations and medica- 
tion of major injuries and infections to the 
udder, he should call in qualified assistance. 
In every case where the veterinarian has 
coéperated with the herdsman by prescrib- 
ing treatments and trusting the herdsman 
to administer them (the same as the nurse 
does in the medical profession), the results 
have justified this procedure. Furthermore, 
when this method is used, a more pleasant 
relationship exists between the herdsman 
and the veterinarian to the extent that both 
are greatly benefited. 

As to the relationship between the prac- 
ticing veterinarian and our district super- 
visors, we are glad to report that after 
the veterinarian learns that these super- 
visors teach the dairyman that mastitis is 
controlled through good herdsmanship and 
correct milking practices, supplemented 
with veterinary services, a pleasant rela- 
tionship is also established. Many veter- 
inarians have already advised dairymen 
to place their herds under our program. 

After the basic work has been completed 
by our staff and the owner, the veterinarian 
can use the results of the stable test and 
laboratory findings as a guide in determin- 
ing his approach to the disposal or treat- 
ment of the infected cows he is called in to 
see. 

Florida’s mastitis control program has 
not been operating long enough to have a 
definite working procedure established with 
the local veterinarians in all herds. But in 
those cases where the veterinarian has been 
called in for treatment of infected cows 
that do not respond to good herdsmanship, 
the results have been beneficial to the 
owner. 

Up to this point, only the practical role 
played by the herdsman in our program hag 
been dealt with. Now, I should like to men- 
tion a few technical aspects of our work 
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which are not discussed in detail with the 
dairymen. 


INFECTIVE ORGANISMS 


Our findings do not agree with those who 
maintain that, “Although injuries predis- 
pose to mastitis, the stand that infectious 
agents cause mastitis in the absence of 
injuries is undeniable.” 

With reference to infective organisms, 
we have found that the most common bac- 
teria occurring in the original acute inflam- 
mations are staphylococci, micrococci, the 
coliform organisms, and, occasionally, the 
Corynebacterium organisms. While in 
chronic mastitis, we find streptococci (with 
agalactiae predominating), staphylococci, 
and occasionally, Corynebacterium and coli- 
form organisms. We have not found Strep- 
tococcus agalactiae in original acute at- 
tacks. However, this organism is common 
in acute flare-ups of chronic mastitis, 
where a mixed infection is frequently 
found. Since we find Str. agalactiae only 
in chronic mastitis, we wonder if this or- 
ganism is capable of producing an infection 
in the udder, except in those cases where a 
medium for growth has been prepared by a 
previous acute ipflammatory process. 

While we do not know definitely how Str. 
agalactiae reaches the inflamed udder, it 
appears to be a secondary invader. At any 
rate, following acute inflammation, it is 
found in the greater number of infected 
udders, where it progressively replaces the 
original infective organisms. 

The Florida State Live Stock Sanitary 
Board does not maintain that it has a com- 
plete solution to the mastitis problem. How- 
ever, the fact remains, we are reducing this 
disease in coéperating herds to the extent 
that it is a minor, instead of a major, prob- 
lem. 

CONCLUSION 

Before closing, I should like to recom- 
mend that this organization appoint a com- 
mittee to make a thorough study of a more 
effective approach by the practicing veter- 
inarian to the problem of mastitis in dairy 
cattle. It is generally conceded by dairy- 
men and veterinarians that mastitis is one 
of the most, if not the most, serious econom- 
ic problems in dairy herds. Yet, it is one 
of the most easily controlled of the major 
diseases among dairy cattle. The time for 
well-organized efforts in combating this 
disease by the veterinarian is far over-due. 
Dairymen throughout the nation are won- 
dering why practicing veterinarians are not 
taking the lead in combating mastitis in 
dairy cattle. 


A. A. MCMURRAY 


Jour. A.V.M.A 


DiscUSSION 
CHAIRMAN ERICKSON: 


few questions. 

DR. H. D. CARTER (Indiana): Why are dairy 
college graduates employed instead of veterinarians ? 

DR. McMURRAY: There are two reasons: one 
is that we could not employ from 8 to 10 veter- 
inarians, if we wanted them. The other is that 
men who have been schooled in dairy colleges are 
more thoroughly trained in herd management than 
those trained in colleges of veterinary medicine. 

Since this program is based on herd manage- 
ment, we feel that men from dairy colleges are 
better trained to execute a program based on herd 
management 

DR. GEO. R. BURCH (Indiana): Do any of 
these men treat at all? Do they use any type of 
udder infusion, along with the herd management 
program 

DR. McMURRAY: They positively do not. We 
endeavor to make professional herdsmen out of 
these fellows, so they in turn are able to train herds- 
men. These fellows do not advocate any medica- 
tion except as first aid to minor injuries. They 
do not try to replace the veterinarian. For i 
stance, there are times when we feel 
amount of palpation of the udder could be 
to advantage, but, realizing the complications this 
might lead to, they are not permitted to even make 
any report on the physical condition of the udder. 
They do, however, report on the physical, chem- 
ical, and bacteriological properties of the milk. 

DR. TL. STEENERSON (Indiana): Have you 
ever practiced veterinary medicine? If so, what 
was your approach to this problem? 

DR. McMURRAY: Yes, I have been a prac- 
ticing veterinarian. My approach to the mastitis 
problem while practicing was essentially the same 
as it is in state work, with the exception that a 
professional fee for services rendered was charged. 

A large percentage of my practice was that of 
mastitis in dairy cattle 


We have time for a 


Streptomycin in Mastitis 

Streptomycin was dissolved in sterile, 
distilled water at the rate of 1 Gm. of strep- 
tomycin per 100 cc. of water. This solu- 
tion was infused into the mammary quarter 
in a single course of treatments varying 
from 1 and 14% to 845 Gm. per quarter. The 
single dose within the series was either 14 
or 1 Gm. 

Of 7 cows so treated, 3 that were affected 
with acute systemic mastitis caused by 
coliform organisms were not benefited by 
the treatment. This was true even though 
a total of 4 Gm. of streptomycin was in- 
jected. Multiple infusions of streptomycin 
totalling 4 Gm. per lactating quarter have 
failed to remove Pseudomonas aeruginosa 
from six quarters and Staphylococcus aur- 
eus from two quarters.—O. W. Schalm, 
DV.M., California, from “Streptomycin,” 
by Dr. S. A. Waksman. 
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Detection of Canine Histoplasmosis by Intradermal 
Histoplasmin Test 


CLARENCE R. COLE, D.V.M., Ph.D., JOHN A. PRIOR, M.D., 
AND SAMUEL SASLAW, M.D., Ph.D. 


Columbus, Ohio 


IN THE literature through 1948, few of the 
reported cases of spontaneously occurring 
histoplasmosis in dogs were recognized clin- 
ically. With two exceptions,” the disease 
was not discovered until necropsy. The di- 
agnosis was established in 2 by culture only 
of the causative fungus, Histoplasma capsu- 
latum;** in 2, the organisms were demon- 
strated in the tissue as well as on culture ;* * 
and in the remaining 8,°” the organisms 
were seen in the characteristic histopatho- 
logic picture. It is the purpose of this paper 
to report 5 additional cases of canine his- 
toplasmosis in which the diagnosis was es- 
tablished antemortem.* Four were detected 
by the histoplasmin skin test, subsequently 
confirmed by culture and biopsy, and the 
fifth by antemortem blood culture (table 1). 

Not included in table 1 are: (1) a case 
report by Thuringer” which does not pre- 
sent findings in accord with a diagnosis of 
histoplasmosis, and (2) a reference in a 
commercial magazine, titled “Canine His- 
toplasmosis-—Suspect” which does not list 
the author’s name although H. capsulatum 
was cultured. 

DeMonbreun’ and Emmons et al.” have 
demonstrated that H. capsulatum recovered 
from dogs is morphologically and culturally 
identical to the organism causing histoplas- 
mosis in man. The latter authors also have 
isolated H. capsulatum from a mouse and 
rats. 

DeMonbreun’ suggested that the dog 
might possibly transmit the infection to 
man and that fleas and ticks might play a 
part in the transmission of this disease. 
Since that time, others have suggested the 
dog as a possible source of the infection in 
man. Olson et al.’ permitted ticks, Der- 
macentor variabilis, to feed on a dog proved 
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by means of blood cultures to be ill with 
histoplasmosis. H. capsulatum was recov- 
ered in pure culture from these ticks soon 
after feeding. Para‘ isolated H. capsulatum 
from the lung of a house dog which had 
been associated with a 1%-month-old child 
who died of histoplasmosis. 

For the following reasons, central Ohio 
seemed to be an excellent region to study 
histoplasmin skin reactivity in dogs: 

1) It represents a region with a high 
incidence of histoplasmin reactors in man, 
many of whom have pulmonary calcifica- 
tions but fail to react to tuberculin. 

2) The endemic and enzoétic area of re- 
ported cases of histoplasmosis in man and 
dogs is the Midwest. 
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Fig. I—Right flank showing positive histoplasmin 

reaction forty-eight hours after the injection of 0.1 ec. 

of 1:100 histoplasmin H-42. This typical reaction a 

the free edge of the skin fold is seen to consist 
10 mm. of edema. The erythema is not visible. 


3) Dogs live in very close association 
with man. 
4) H. capsulatum isolated from dogs is 


identical to the organism recovered from 
human cases of histoplasmosis. 
MATERIALS AND MetHops 


The skin test antigen, histoplasmin, is a filtrate 
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of broth cultures of H. capsulatum which is the 
causative agent of histoplasmosis. Histoplasmin 
lot H-15 was used in a dilution of 1:1,000 in the 
first 643 dogs. Thereafter, histoplasmin lot H-42 
was used for testing 671 dogs. A dilution of 1:100 
of H-42 corresponded in antigenicity to the 1:1,000 
dilution of H-15. In addition, a number of animals 
were tested simultaneously with 1:10 dilution of 
H-42. The antigen (0.1 cc.) was injected intra- 
cutaneously in the almost hair-free medial aspect 
of the flank skin fold. The test was interpreted 
after forty-eight hours and the presence of edema 
measuring 5 mm. or more in diameter was con- 
sidered to be a positive reaction. All dogs were 
simultaneously tested with intradermal tuberculin 
(P.P.D.) using 0.1 cc. containing 0.001 mg. in the 
opposite flank. This ammount was used since it was 
the conclusion of Mills and Colwell” that it repre- 
sented the optimum dosage for the determination of 
tuberculin sensitivity in dogs 

Dogs showing positive histoplasmin tests were 
subsequently studied, when possible, by biopsy, his- 
topathology, culture of circulating blood, sputum, 
tissues and urine, animal inoculation, radiograms, 
and blood counts. A thorough search was made for 
pathogenic agents other than HH. capsulatum. All 
dogs reacting to histoplasmin, and subsequently 
shown to have histoplasmosis, were repeatedly 
tested to determine the optimum dosage. 

The dogs tested, almost all of which came from 
central Ohio, were routine admissions to the veter- 
inary clinic, College of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio 
State University. A total of 1314 dogs was tested. 
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There was no selection made as to age, sex, breed, 
or disease condition. 


RESULTS 


A total of 1,314 dogs was tested with his- 
toplasmin, of which 7 gave a positive reac- 
tion. None of those reacting to histoplasmin 
reacted to tuberculin. A single test of 
1:1,000 dilution of H-15 was given to 643 
animals, 2 of which had positive reactions. 
One showed edema and erythema 5 mm. in 
diameter, and the other was 19 mm. in di- 
ameter. This latter reaction was character- 
ized by marked erythema and central necro- 
sis. A 1:100 dilution of H-42 histoplasmin 
was given to 671 animals, 5 of which reacted. 
The reactions in these dogs ranged from 7 
to 16 mm, of edema at forty-eight hours. 
This reaction was accompanied by varying 
amounts of surrounding erythema. AIl- 
though the reaction is easily seen and pal- 
pated forty-eight hours after injection, it 
is equally apparent at seventy-two hours, 
after which it slowly recedes. 

The first animal having a positive histo- 
plasmin reaction showed chronic cough, loss 
of weight and strength, rough coat, and 
some gastrointestinal disturbances. This 
animal suffered from a slowly progressive 
debilitating illness lasting about five months. 
It died two months after hospitalization. 
However, no further studies were possible 
during this interval or on postmortem. The 


TABLE !—Published Reports of Naturally Occurring Canine Histoplasmosis 
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DeMonbreun, Ww. 


Boston Terrier 


| Basis of 


Breed Age Habitat dleaneels 


Tennessee ab 


Missouri 


1949 


a ~ Microscopic demonstration of organisms in the tissues. 


Callahan, W. P., Je 


Parsons, R. J. and Everett, M.* ’ 
Birge, R. F. and Riser, W. H.* 


Tomlinson, W. J. and Grocott, R. G.’ 


Pari’, M.* 


Seibold, H. R.’ 


Olson, B. }., Bell, J. A. and Emmons, C. 


Harmon, K. 


Prior, }. A., Cole, C. R. and Torbet, V 


Cole, C. R., Prior, and S. Saslaw (re- 


ported herein) 


histoplasmin skin test reaction. 


Springer Spaniel 
Beagle 


Pekingese 


Boston Terrier 


Springer Spaniel 


Mongrel 

Pit Bull Terrier 
Pit Bull Terrier 
Pit Bull Terrier 
Fox Terrier 
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Cocker Spaniel 
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Brazil 
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CANINE HISTOPLASMOSIS 


second, third, and fourth dogs showed res- 
piratory signs of a similar nature as the 
outstanding clinical manifestation; 2 of 
these periodically showed blood in the feces, 
diarrhea, and anorexia. The last 3 dogs 
reacting to histoplasmin were apparently 
asymptomatic. 

Exploratory laparotomy was performed 
on 6 of the 7 dogs reacting to histoplasmin. 
Biopsy of spleen, liver, and mesenteric 
lymph nodes was made for culture and his- 
topathologic study. Pure culture of H. cap- 
sulatum was obtained from 3, and in all 3, 
typical organisms were demonstrated micro- 
scopically in the lesions. The fourth showed 
the presence of the fungus in the character- 
istic lesions, but H. capsulatum was not re- 
covered on culture. In those cultured, the 
organisms were found in the spleen of 1 
(positive to H-15), the liver of 1, and the 
spleen, lung, and liver of another (both 
positive to H-42). 

Radiograms were taken of the lungs of 
6 of the dogs reacting to histoplasmin. All 
showed the presence of nodular lesions 
throughout the lung; a few also showed the 
presence of calcium. 

A thoracotomy was performed on all of 
the above animals to excise a pulmonary 
nodule for culture and microscopic study. 
H. capsulatum was recovered in pure culture 
as well as demonstrated in the pulmonary 
lesions from 1 animal. The organism was 
not recovered from the others. However, in 
1 negative on culture, the organisms were 
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demonstrated microscopically in the pul- 
monary lesicns. 

A 6-month-old female Boxer with acute 
histoplasmosis was tested with histoplasmin 
on two occasions, fifteen days apart, and 
failed to react. It showed progressive ema- 
ciation with anorexia, anemia, icterus, oral 
submucosal hemorrhages, splenomegaly, 
hepatomegaly, and enlargement of the ab- 
domen due to ascites. The diagnosis was 
established antemortem by culture of H. 
capsulatum from the blood. Cultures taken 
at necropsy yielded H. capsulatum in pure 
culture from liver, spleen, kidney, lung, as- 
citic fluid and splenic, gastric, mediastinal, 
and renal lymph nodes. It has been a fre- 
quent observation that human patients 
acutely or terminally ill with histoplasmosis 
fail to react to histoplasmin. 

A detailed report on the above cases will 
be made in the near future.” 

A thorough search was made in all dogs 
for pathogenic agents other than H. cap- 
sulatum but none could be demonstrated. 

In those animals proved to have histo- 
plasmosis, various strengths of histoplasmin 
were applied on several occasions. It ap- 
peared that 1:100 dilution of H-42 histo- 
plasmin gave the most desirable reaction. 


DISCUSSION 
The low incidence of histoplasmin reac- 
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Fig. 2 — Chest radiograms. Left—anterio-posterior view; right—laterial view, showing nodules in 

the lungs of a dog, having a positive histoplasmin skin reaction, in which the diagnosis of histo- 

plasmosis was established by culture of Histoplasma capsulatum from the liver and by microscopic 
demonstration of the organisms in the lesions. 
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tors (0.53%) in dogs from central Ohio is 
in direct contrast to the high incidence of 
histoplasmin reactors (62.9%) in human 
beings from the same area.” The incidence 
of histoplasmin reactors in the general pop- 
ulation of dogs may be even lower than the 


TABLE 2—Incidence of Histoplasmin Reactions in Dogs 


Negative 


Positive 
(No.) 


(No.) 


1:1,000.... 2 641 


7? 1,314 


*All histoplasmin reactors failed to react to tuberculin. 
**Because of the limited supply of histoplasmin, only 69 of 
the 671 dogs tested with H-42 1:100 received simultaneous 
injections of the H-42 1:10. 


above data would indicate, since the animals 
tested were presented to the veterinary 
clinic for treatment of some illness. 

When the 5 cases of naturally occurring 
histoplasmosis reported herein are added to 
the previously published reports, it is appar- 
ent that the vast majority have occurred in 
the middle western United States. This cor- 
responds to the endemic area for the world’s 
reported cases of histoplasmosis in man. 

Although the incidence of histoplasmin 
reactors in dogs was quite low, it is highly 
significant that clinically active histoplas- 
mosis was conclusively demonstrated in 4 
of 7 reactors. There was no evidence of any 
disease other than histoplasmosis in the 
dogs reacting to histoplasmin. 

The specificity of the histoplasmin skin 
test has been questioned by various workers. 
Because of cross reactions with other fungi 
and the very high incidence of reactors in 
human beings residing in the Middle West, 
the significance of the histoplasmin reaction 
in man and animals has been difficult to in- 
terpret. Although the incidence of reactors 
is small, from our data it would appear that 
the histoplasmin skin test when applied to 
dogs, may be a valuable aid in the clinical 
detection of active histoplasmosis. However, 
much additional study will be necessary to 
conclusively establish the diagnostic efficacy 
of the histoplasmin test. 

CONCLUSION 

1) Active, naturally occurring, canine 
histoplasmosis has been detected by the in- 
tradermal histoplasmin test. 

2) Seven dogs out of 1,314 tested with 
histoplasmin showed a positive reaction, the 
incidence of reactors being 0.53 per cent. 

3) In 4 of the 7 histoplasmin reactors, 
the presence of clinically active histoplasmo- 
sis was established by culture, by micro- 
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scopic demonstration of Histoplasma cap- 
sulatum in the tissues, or both. 

4) Five additional cases of canine histo- 
plasmosis are reported, 1 of which was 
terminally ill with histoplasmosis and failed 
to react to histoplasmin. Four of the cases 
included in this study were previously re- 
corded by the authors. 

5) It appeared that a 1:100 dilution of 
histoplasmin H-42 gave a desirable skin 
reaction. 
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Brucellosis is economically important in 
livestock and it is also a human disease. 
Therefore, we have two reasons for pushing 
control of the disease, the economic and the 
— health.—W. A. Hagan, D.V.M., New 
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Newcastle Disease 
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Madison, Wisconsin 


ALTHOUGH known for scarcely more than a 
score of years, Newcastle disease (ND) has 
exhibited a variety of historical character- 
istics commonly manifested by other in- 
fectious maladies only after many years. 

In the time allotted for this paper, only 
limited consideration may be given to the 
various properties of ND virus which may 
bear upon the apparent vagaries of deport- 
ment of the disease and upon its probable 
future behavior. There will also be con- 
sidered briefly, certain timely findings and 
recent developments dealing with control. 
The more recent reviews of the various as- 
pects of the ND problem largely eliminate 
the necessity of reference to the earlier 
literature.'.* 


PROPERTIES OF THE VIRUS 


The virus of ND is well suited to survival 
in nature. It is quite resistant to the ad- 
verse environment encountered in the habi- 
tat of its usual host, e.g., temperature, put- 
refaction, drying. It survives extended ex- 
posure to a wide range of pH values, ex- 
tremes of 4 to 10 at 4 to 6 C. for a week or 
more, which are often inimical or fatal to 
its fellow viruses.* 

Recently, Gordon et al.‘ reported that the 
skin of both dressed and unplucked infected 
carcasses of market poultry stored at 24 to 
36 F. (-15 to 2 C.) remained infective for 
at least sixty days. Upton® found that in- 
fected, clear allanto-amnionic fluids of a 
single strain (Hertfordshire) frequently 
survived heating at 56 C. for thirty minutes 
in early egg passage, although not after 6¢ 
passages. In comprehensive studies of heat 
stability involving 31 strains of ND virus, 
Hanson® found that all strains were infec- 
tive after fifteen minutes at 56 C., three 
became inactivated after thirty minutes, 
while three strains still remained infective 
after 180 minutes. Likewise, the stability 
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of the virus hemagglutinin at 56 C. varied 
among many strains from five minutes to 
six hours. 

It had been shown previously’ that the 
virus was injured very slightly, if at all, 
by sojourn in embryonated eggs dead of the 
infection and left in the 37 to 38 C. incuba- 
tor for twenty-four to forty-eight hours 
postmortem. 

In disinfection studies with single strains 
of ND virus (11914 and Michigan 46-967, 
respectively), in the form of infected allan- 
to-amnionic fluids, Tilley and Anderson‘ 
and Cunningham?’ similarly found consider- 
able resistance to destruction even by the 
phenolic compounds. 

Pathogenicity and  Virulence.—These 
properties, inseparable in the complex 
phenomenon of the host-parasite relation- 
ship, warrant renewed attention and evalu- 
ation in relation to ND. 

The host range or spectrum of ND virus would 
\side from factors 
hosts, an awareness 


appear to be expanding 
favoring its extension to 
of the and proclivities of ND is per 
haps responsible for the more frequent reports of 
its variable behavior. It unlikely that 
the dearth of types of the 
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13,639 birds of various ages 
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ment the severity of ND attacks is exemplified 
by the marked adverse reactions sometimes seen 
when complications involve vaccinal infection.”."." 

Wider prevalence of Newcastle infection among 
chickens has increased the opportunity for more 
abundant and extensive exposure of other species, 
mammalian as well as avian. Possibly indicative 
of the predictable behavior in species now con- 
sidered to be relatively resistant, is the infection 
in ducks and geese. Earlier reports mention both 
death and complete insusceptibility of these species 
during outbreaks in fowl on the same premises or 
areas. Artificial infection of ducks appears most 
likely to succeed by the intravenous and intracere- 
bral route.*™ Asplin’s findings,” while support- 
ing the relative refractivity of ducks and geese 
to ND infection from chickens, revealed that tem- 
porary, albeit subclinical, infection did occur. The 
latter was detected through tests of serums by 
means of the hernagglutination-inhibition (HI) 
test. Following contact or inoculation exposure of 
ducks and geese, shedding of the virus, with result- 
ant infection of chickens in the same pen, was 
demonstrated. In this connection, it may be 
pointed out that Hallauer™ was able to show that 
fowlpest-immune cocks, inoculated with the specific 
virus, eliminated it transiently and, through coitus, 
infected susceptible hens. Similar results were 
observed with ND.” 

The potentiality for spread by immune fowl 
would support the likelihood that, with continued 
severe contact exposure of various mammals, as 
well as birds, further adaptation to palmipeds and 
various other species would be favored. Certain 
ND virus strains of avian origin, possessing high 
viability together with neural and/or pneumatic 
tropisms, should be admirably qualified to effect 
transfer of their parasitic affinities to other host 
species 

Additional diagnoses of ND infection in man 
include those of Ingalls” who recovered the virus 
from the eyes of 2 human cases showing the 
typical transient involvement described earlier by 
Burnet" and Anderson.” Howitt ef al.” recently 
presented serologic and epidemiologic evidence of 
ND among children on clinical and serologic 
grounds. McGough” has recorded a number of 
cases of human infection.* 

The adaptation of strain 11914 to serial passage 
in, and fatal infection of, the hamster by Regan 
et al..™" and the latest report of inoculation in- 
fection of the monkey (strain Manhattan),” 
further indicate that ND virus has adequate po- 
tentiality for expanding its host range in nature. 
Of interest, too, but perhaps of minor significance 
is the further demonstration by Hanson* that ND 
virus is “toxic” for mice when instilled intrana 
sally. 

Efforts to interpret the reports dealing with 
pathogenicity and virulence of ND suggest that 


*It appears now that the evidence for human 
Neweastle disease infection by Howitt e¢ ai." and 
McGough” is not adequate. 
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those strains which produce mild disease favor 
their own perpetuation. Highly lethal infections 
tend to eliminate the parasite. Nevertheless, a 
highly fatal form of the disease has persisted in 
India for years. Thus, the impression is strength- 
ened that ND will continue to present a difficult and 
obstinate problem wherever it exists. 

Hemagglutinative Activity.—Since the 
recognition that ND virus he- 
magglutinative activity (HA) for chicken 
erythrocytes** similar to that of influ- 
enza,***° the phenomenon has found wide 
practical application. Demonstration of 
prior infection or other experience with ND 
infection can be accomplished by means of 
specific inhibition of the virus activity (HI) 
by serum or egg yolk of exposed fowl. 

Simplification of the procedure and evaluation of 
several variables, e.g. source and age of red cells, 
temperature, time of development and persistence 
of HI, and comparisons with serum-neutralizing 
activity, have aided materially in expanding the 
utility of the method.“ Minimal concentrations 
of approximately 20 times 10° embryo m.Ld. per cc. 
of some ND virus strains are required to induce he- 
magglutination.“. Comparing the HI and serum- 
neutralization (SN) tests, Burnet™ claimed that 
immune serum was 50,000 times as effective in the 
former test, in neutralizing the virus hemagglu- 
tinin, as it was in the latter. Bang reported that 
the CG197 strain was only weakly hemagglutina- 
tive for fowl cells, and others*.* have observed 
well-defined variations and alterations of this 
characteristic which appeared due to factors other 
than quantitative ones. The differential hemag- 
glutinative capacity of ND virus for various mam- 
malian species, as studied and cited by Brandly 
et al” and by Hanson," may have value in dis- 
tinguishing this virus from certain others. Dis- 
crepancies in the concentration of ND virus in 
different fluids and tissues of the infected embryo- 
nating egg were observed early."“* Hanson* has 
recently shown that, while many ND strains pro- 
duced high HA titers in both the amnionic and 
allantoic fluids, some others showed low concen- 
trations of virus in the amnionic fluid. 

The amnionic/allantoic indexes among several 
strains studied varied from 96 to 25. Differences 
in the HA stability to heating have been exploited 
for characterizing variations among various strains 
of ND virus with particular reference to their 
bearing on homogeneity, stability, im- 
munogenicity, and epizodtiology.*** The practical 
scope of the HI test has been expanded recently 
by the development of a method of ethylene di- 
chloride-ether extraction of the egg yolk, thus 
permitting HI tests with eggs as well as serum.“ 

Antigenicity and Immunogenicity.—Com- 
parative studies of several ND strains*'.** 
indicated definite, although generally slight, 
differences in antigenicity. Ags a rule, 
formalin-inactivated vaccine of the homolo- 
gous strain afforded the highest degree of 
protection against the respective virus 
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strain. All etrains did not give evidence 
of equal antigenic and immunogenic ef- 
ficiency and, thus, there is stressed the 
practical problem of providing, for vaccine 
production, strains of high and stable im- 
munogenicity. 

Burnet® has pointed out that, in the 
absence of serologic differences among 
strains of herpes simplex virus, marked 
diversity in virulence was apparent. .Ob- 
viously, the converse must be anticipated 
with this and other agents. 

Variability.—The great lability of viruses 
to variation and mutation is well exempli- 
fied by certain of the afore-mentioned va- 
garies of behavior shown by ND virus and 
the disease with which it is associated. Even 
the earliest reports on ND dealt with cer- 
tain aspects of variation. The inability 
initially to demonstrate the virus in the 
blood of fowl in the Dutch East Indies was 
ascribed to alteration in the virus without 
regard to a possible host factor. 

In maintaining that the relatively mild disease 
which appeared in California was a different en- 
tity from the generally grave ND of the eastern 
hemisphere, Beach" minimized the significance of 
the immunologic identity of the viruses isolated 
from the respective areas. The probability of an 
altered susceptibility of the host, with resultant al- 
teration of the disease picture, was apparently dis- 
regarded. 


Jungherr ef al™ showed that differences or 
changes in tissue tropism can account for varia- 
tions in such properties as invasiveness of the 
virus and in the symptomatology, cause, and path- 
ology of ND infection. 

In nature, many factors obviously contribute to 
selection for “virulence” (or resistance) of the 


host as well as the virus. An experience with ND 
in the laboratory may be cited as illustrative of the 
phenomenon of selection for high virulence of the 
virus in the presence of an adequate susceptible 
host population.“ Rapid parenteral passage of 
strain RO in young chickens, followed by a series 
of transfers by respiratory route instillation, aug- 
mented the severity of the disease as well as its 
communicability. The latter was indicated by the 
great ease and higher incidence of contact trans- 
mission. On the other hand, the detection of the 
“low” or largely apathogenic ND infection in 
England®™ may be assumed to be indicative of 
selection for low virulence of virus or, just as 
logically, of the establishment of a balanced or 
equilibriated host-parasite relationship. Various 
other observations and studies on ND virus vari- 
ants of low pathogenicity have been stimulated by 
the practical aspects of the problem of immuniza- 
tion'* 

Expressive of the great variability in patho- 
genicity and other properties were the differences 
found by Hanson* among ND strains from various 
sources. Pathogenicity varied from 0 to 10° Ld» 


doses per % cc. of infected allanto-amnionic fluid ; 
and the tropisms, from low to high degree of 
neural, visceral, and pneumal affinity. When prop- 
agated in chicken embryos, some strains yielded 
comparable virus concentrations in the allantoic 
and amnionic fluids; with others only 30 per cent 
as much virus could be demonstrated in the am- 
nionic as in the allantoic fluids. When heated at 
56 C. some lost their infectivity in thirty minutes, 
others were viable after 180 minutes. At this tem- 
perature, the stability of the hemagglutinin dis- 
appeared between extremes of five and 360 minutes 
depending on the strain. The capacity to stimulate 
HI in chickens varied among strains, and the res- 
piratory toxicity for mice varied from strain to 
strain. Likewise, the species spectrum of hemag- 
glutinative activity differed among strains, and 
there was some correlation between this eryth- 
rocyte affinity and the geographic region from 
which the strains were obtained. 


DISSEMINATION OF THE DISEASE 


Recent observations and surveys have © 
largely substantiated prior reports on the — 
means and mechanisms by which ND is 
spread.* Initiation of the 1947 epizodtic 
of ND in England," like the 1942 outbreaks 
in Diisseldorf and Arnsberg, Germany,? was 
ascribed to the importation of market poul- — 
try. Uneviscerated, infected carcasses from 
Hungary were incriminated. In 33 per cent 
of the first 540 outbreaks, there was a his- 
tory of access to swill or butcher’s waste, 
the former in some cases being found to 
contain the offal of the imported carcasses. 
Traffic in live poultry accounted for 42 per 
cent of these first outbreaks. During later 
outbreaks, Gordon et al.* noted an apparent 
change, less than 5 per cent of the out- 
breaks arising from contaminated swill, 
while those originating from traffic in 
stock increased to over 70 per cent. 

Poultry dealers and pet stores played a 
large role in dissemination of the disease. 
Seven per cent of the outbreaks were trace- 
able to sales by breeders or to infection 
carried by mechanical means. Only 9 per 
cent of the outbreaks were related to local 
spread. The disease has been limited chief 
ly to swill-fed poultry and to flocks where 
stock was added from dealers, pet stores, 
and auction markets. 

The fowl in the early incubative and 
frank stages of the disease is recognized 
as the most potent source of infective ma- 
terial. That it may sometimes harbor and/ 
or eliminate virus during the later or con- 
valescent period is also established. Availa- 
ble data suggest that few individuals re- 
main carriers for extended periods after 
infection. Several workers have reported 
detection of ND virus in recovered chickens 
or in eggs laid during periods up to two 
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months following exposure or clinical re- 
Pomeroy recovered ND virus 
from a chicken which was showing illness 
seventeen months after having undergone 
recognizable ND infection. These and other 
observations on the Storrs Station flock’ 
would point to a very low incidence of “car- 
rier” individuals. 

That the carrier state in ND would per- 
sist indefinitely in some animals is consist- 
ent with knowledge and experience with 
various other viral agents. If, as Burnet®’ 
has estimated for influenza, only 1 indi- 
vidual in 10,000 harbors latent infection, 
the spark is provided, under suitable condi- 
tions, for initiating a new epizodtic. 

Isolation of ND virus from 4-day-old 
chicks, hatched from eggs of an infected 
flock when production was severely reduced, 
was reported by DeLay.** The virus was 
also obtained from embryos, dead after 
fifteen days incubation, which originated 
from breeding flocks when production waz 
returning to normal. However, only one of 
three hatches of chicks originally contain- 
ing infected embryos developed the disease. 
Activation of latent infection by the hen 
during egg production, with resultant shed- 
ding of infection, occurs in pullorum dis- 
ease and perhaps during the breeding period 
in psittacosis. The possibility that such 
cyclic elimination may occur with ND can- 
not be overlooked. 

The experience of Asplin®’ with ducks 
and geese which showed subclinical infec- 
tion and transient shedding of the virus 
stresses the possible role as vectors of spe- 
cies now recognized as quite refractory 
Gordon et al.* observed that the introduc- 
tion of healthy turkeys from affected areas 
had apparently accounted for the origin of 
ND in some outbreaks. Thus, the prob- 
ability that various other birds, especially 
free-flying species, may similarly act as 
carriers would appear to be strengthened. 
Doyle® suggested that wild birds may serve 
only as mechanical carriers between adija- 
cent farms. He, therefore, disregards the 
possibility of subclinical infection and con- 
sequent spread and, furthermore, that suf- 
ficient adaptation of the virus to wild bird 
species could eventuate in development of 
greater concentrations in the new host and 
of more ready dissemination of the virus 


FACTORS IN NEWCASTLE DISEASE CONTROL 


Major aspects of ND control may be dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of diagnosis, 
sanitary measures, and vaccination. 


Diagnosis.—-Study and improvement of 
laboratory diagnostic procedures have pro- 
vided a sound basis for recognizing present 
or prior ND infection. Lack of equally ef- 
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ficient tests for identifilying diseases with 
features common to those of ND is an un- 
fortunate obstacle. This is particularly 
true where one or more infections in ad4di- 
tion to ND are present in a flock or area 
and, consequently, may not be detected. 

Newcastle virus may be isolated most 
readily from infected fowl during the in- 
cubative and early stages of infection. The 
embryonating egg serves as an ideal or- 
ganism for the isolation and propagation 
of ND virus. Isolation from admixtures 
with bacteria has been greatly facilitated 
by the use of various antibiotics, especially 
combinations of penicillin and _ strepto- 

Certain other agents, e.g., those of bron- 
chitis and laryngotracheitis, do not grow as 
well in eggs as does ND virus. If mixed 
infection is present, attention to route of 
inoculation is imperative, if opportunity 
for selective tropism and adaptation to the 
egg is to be provided. The addition of ND 
immune serum to the inoculum has been 
suggested as a means of suppressing the 
more vigorous and rapidly growing ND 
agent. Differential growth rate between 
one virus and another may serve to elimi- 
nate the slower growing one after several 
rapid transfers in the egg, e.g., the passage 
in eggs of fowlpest-ND virus mixtures at 
twenty to twenty-four hours permitted only 
fowlpest virus to survive after several 
transfers.*' In addition to these, the fol- 
lowing criteria employed for establishing 
the first identification of Newcastle virus in 
the United States and Europe*?*.*? may be 
applicable: (a) course of the disease and 
pathology in embryos and chickens; (b) pH 
stability range; (c) hemagglutinative ac- 
tivity for the cells of chickens and other 
species; (d) cross-neutralization and ag- 
glutination-inhibition by specific virus-im- 
mune serum; (e) cross-immunity among 
vaccinated and recovered chickens. 

Although obviously variable in persist- 
ence, the quantity and quality of ND im- 
mune substances produced following ex- 
perience with ND virus also may be subject 
to great change. Circumstantial evidence 
that neutralizing antibodies were present 
in the serum (SN) for at least three years 
after infection was obtained from the 
Storrs Experiment Station flock.’ Differ- 
ences between the SN and HI principles 
were noted by Hanson® and Pomeroy** who 
also observed that SN titers persisted 
longer than did HI levels in hens following 
killed virus vaccination. Rached** reported 
results with a limited number of turkeys 
which indicated that HI activity persisted 
longer than the SN. Gordon et al.?° assert 
that the HI titer remains at a high level 
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for six months after infection of chickens, 
ducks, geese, and turkeys. Observations by 
others obviously indicate that additional 
data are necessary before proper evaluation 
can be made of the temporal, qualitative, 
and quantitative, factors which may influ- 
ence the immunogenic response to natural, 
as well as vaccinal, infection by a variety of 
ND virus strains under various environ- 
ments. 

Errors obviously may result in the diag- 
nostic laboratory from the inadvertent use 
of eggs from hens in the incubative or the 
carrier stages of ND. The experience re- 
ported by Hitchner and Johnson,” wherein, 
after prolonged egg passage, the BI bron- 
chitis culture was replaced by ND virus, 
possibly may be accounted for by the use 
of naturally infected eggs. The use of eggs 
from immune hens may also vitiate the 
results of egg isolation and diagnostic ef- 
forts.** 

Sanitary Control.—In the absence of any 
system of sanitary regulation or control, 
the suppression of ND in this country has 
been completely without direction. Abortive 
attempts by certain states to exclude ND 
infection have been thwarted by postal reg- 
ulations which largely abrogate intrastate 
control. Public apathy and unwillingness 
to curtail normal traffic in poultry, even 
after ND was identified, have continued to 


facilitate spread of the disease. At present, 
there is still no hint of the essential com- 
pulsory measures which, together with vac- 
cination, may be eventually successful in 
suppressing, if not in eradicating, ND. 
Doyle has reémphasized that “because the 
live fowl is the most important agent in the 


dissemination of infection . . . prohibition 
of movement is an indispensable measure 
in the control of the disease.” The eradica- 
tion of ND from England on two occasions, 
and likewise from Australia, has been ac- 
complished by drastic quarantine and 
slaughter measures in spite of rather wide 
initial extension of the infection in several 
instances. In countries where an organized 
control program has not been set in motion, 
unlimited dissemination and persistence of 
ND has been the rule. 

In Great Britain, the 1936 Fowlpest 
Order makes ND a compulsorily notifiable 
malady. Other statutory orders controlling 
the importation of live poultry, prohibiting 
the feeding of unboiled swill, and the closing 
of certain markets have supplemented the 
stamping-out policy of eradication. The 
most effective legislative measure has been 
a “standstill” order controlling the activi- 
ties of poultry dealers and of all poultry 
owners. 

Immunization.—Recent encouraging pro- 
gress has been made in the development of 
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more satisfactory ND vaccines, both the 
inactivated and living modified virus types. 
The inherent advantages and limitations of 
each product are generally recognized and 
do not require enumeration here. Never- 
theless, recent laboratory and field experi- 
ence with the living vaccines further em- 
phasizes the essential precautions and prob- 
lems native to the use of all living vaccines. 
The ideal vaccine is economical, safe, and 
capable, with one treatment, of stimulating 
an immunity of reasonable duration. Safe- 
ty implies inability to produce carriers and 
spreaders and of provoking no more than a 
mild systemic reaction. 

The quest for strains of virus of suffi- 
ciently low or indifferent pathogenicity to 
make them satisfactory for vaccine produc- 
tion is based on the knowledge of variability 


and mutability of viruses as living organ-, 


isms. This initial consideration implies al- 


so that, with certain precautions, the vari-— 


ants 
The second, and equally practical, considera- 


“an be maintained in a stable state.” 


tion is that the relatively apathogenic vari-— 
ant must engender or confer a substantial” 
and durable degree of immunity against the” 


prevailing infection in an area or country 

The already cited recent literature records nu 
merous efforts to obtain strains of ND virus satis 
factory for use as living vaccines’”” In 
instances, cultivation in an alien host was practiced 
in an attempt to accentuate or force selection. In 
other instances, strains grown in embryonating 
eggs or chickens were found to possess modified 
pathogenicity or to have undergone attenuation of 
high virulence during few or many passages 
Present knowledge emphasizes the role of chance 
in dilution, selection, and eventual isolation or 
overgrowth of a certain variant or mutant from 
among the initial population of virus 
representing the parent strain. A temporary high 
survival value of a few particles may be the vital 
factor in the establishment of a new or variant 
strain 

As with other disease, there has been the un 
timely tendency to release for field use strains of 
ND virus of modified pathogenicity without ade 
quate knowledge of their properties. Some ap 
parently were used experimentally in field flocks 
with little more knowledge than that they failed 
to induce appreciable morbidity or mortality in a 
limited number of experimental birds under the 
particular conditions that prevailed. Only by more 
comprehensive and critical evaluation of vaccine 


some 


strains may adequate standardization be effected 
and maintained. Efforts to characterize different 
strains of ND virus amd to evaluate these char- 
acteristics as they may be related to antigenicity, 
immunogenicity, and virulence have recently been 
reported.".*." This approach may yield more ade- 
quate and useful criteria for the standardization of 
this and other vaccines 

Although a given vaccine may meet the max- 
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imum standards of safety and immunogenicity, the 
uncontrollable variation in host susceptibility and 
immunity response encountered under field con- 
ditions may not be resolved. However, candor 
prevents the anticipation that a living vaccine can 
supplant the inactivated product for use during in- 
fancy or high production, or where intercurrent 
disease and other devitalizing factors may lead to 
undesirable vaccination reactions and feeble im- 
munity responses. Our recent experiences em- 
phasize that ND strains of low pathogenicity may 
have a potentiality for activating latent or sub- 
clinical infections such as blackhead, which is equal 
to, or greater than, that of fowlpox vaccine. The 
suggestion that field flocks may be vaccinated si- 
multaneously with living ND and fowlpox by the 
stick method™ cannot be accepted presently as 
sound. Likewise, laboratory studies should precede 
dual or multiple vaccination with pigeon pox, 
laryngotracheitis, and planned exposure to bron- 
chitis virus 

Current field observations emphasize that 
uniform immunity may not be 
expected from flock to It is, further- 
more, apparent that claims or implications 
that the living vaccines available commer- 
cially would produce permanent or life-long 
immunity were not founded on experimen- 
tally established facts. Statements as to 


the duration of immunity engendered by 
such vaccines must, therefore, await suit- 
able data. Whether the immunity conferred 


by the living vaccine may be comparably 
profound and durable to that following 
natural infection also remains to be deter- 
mined on an adequate basis. Some observa- 
tions suggest that passive immunity con- 
ferred upon the chick by vaccination infec- 
tion of the dam may be less substantial than 
that provoked by the naturally acquired 
disease. 

The need for greater care and more care- 
ful regulatory control of animal vaccine 
manufacture was stressed during the past 
season when lots of fowlpox vaccine on the 
market were found to be contaminated with 
virulent ND virus."° The use for vaccine 
manufacture of eggs from flocks previously 
infected with ND or other virus diseases is 
obviously not warranted. The pneumotropic 
property of various strains of ND virus, in- 
cluding a majority of those of American 
origin, has been prominently manifested by 
all “vaccine” strains tested by us. There is 
the possibility that this finding may be cor- 
related with the observation by Zawicki 
(1949) who reported the massive involve- 
ment of the visceral air sacs in broiler 
chickens from areas where frank ND was 
uncommon, but where living virus vaccina- 
tion was a frequent practice. The aérocys- 
titis in the broiler birds was so severe as 
to render them unsightly and undesirable 


for food, and hence, manual removal of the 
involved tissues was necessary before the 
carcasses could be placed on the market. 


SUMMARY 


The behavior of Newcastle disease (ND) 
of poultry during the slightly more than a 
score of years of its history emphasizes the 
gravity of the problem of its control. The 
virus of the disease is highly resistant and 
well suited to survival in nature. The neu- 
rotropic and pneumotropic features of the 
virus favor its extension to new hosts, 
mammalian as well as avian. Its recent 
experimental adaptation to laboratory mam- 
mals, the demonstration of its nonclinical 
occurrence in other birds, specifically ducks 
and geese, and its further incrimination as 
a human pathogen serve to stress the great 
adjustability and potentiality of ND virus. 
The capacity of the virus to agglutinate the 
erythrocytes of certain species of mammals, 
and those of birds, has been found useful in 
diagnostic tests and as a tool for assessing 
variability in and among strains. The high 
lability of ND virus to variation or muta- 
tion, as demonstrated by recent observa- 
tions, accounts for numerous diverse ex- 
pressions in behavior of the disease, espe- 
cially with the appearance of very mild or 
occult forms. At the same time, there is 
reémphasized the contribution of the host 
to the variable interaction which represents 
infectious disease. 

Present, virtual world-wide distribution 
of ND directs renewed attention to the 
means of its dissemination and to the epi- 
zodtiology of the infection. Introduced in- 
to England in 1947 with uneviscerated 
market poultry carcasses, its predominant 
means of spread by movement of infected 
live poultry was soon regained. Recovery 
of the virus from fresh and embryonating 
eggs collected during the incubative and 
active stages of the infection, as well as at 
considerable periods after recovery, stresses 
the hazards of egg transmission. Epizo- 
otiologic evidence indicates the occurrence 
of protracted latent or carrier cases, al- 
though low in incidence. 

The usefulness of the improved methods 
of diagnosis, which render those for ND 
second to none among poultry infections, is 
somewhat reduced by the lack of similar 
efficient procedures for detecting diseases 
with features common to those of ND. Di- 
rection for control of the disease in this 
country completely lacks the essential foun- 
dation of an organized sanitary program. 
On the other hand, definite progress is be- 
ing made toward the development of more 
effective vaccines and procedures for im- 
munization. The need of proper criteria 
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for assessing the suitability and continued 
stability of strains of virus for use in pre- 
paring vaccines, bot’ the killed and modi- 
fied living, demands further emphasis and 
research. Certain factors affecting the vac- 
cine or the animal, which may result in 
undesirable vaccination reactions or ineffec- 
tive immunity responses, must be recog- 
nized and guarded against. These include 
inadequate evaluation, standardization, and 
control of vaccines; the improper use of 
vaccines, especially the living products, in 
birds in the various states of devitalization, 
latent or concurrent disease; and simulta- 
neous vaccination with other living vaccines, 
e.g., fowlpox. 

Finally, it may be reémphasized that ND 
represents a serious and difficult problem 
that will require great effort if it is to be 
combated effectively. 
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Personal communication, 1948. 
Poultry practice is of paramount impor- 

tance to the veterinarian. He owes his best 

services along poultry lines to his clients 

and he is in a position to render more pro- 

fessional services to them than anyone else. 
C. W. Jackson, D.V.M., Kansas. 


Vitamin A has little, if any, bearing on 
resistance to Eimeria tenella infection in 
chickens.-Wickware, Canad. J. Comp. 
Med., Sept., 1949. 


The English language is the most impor- 
tant scientific instrument at your disposal. 
Learn to use it with precision. 


_ Sulfadiazine forms a highly active bacter- 
icidal complex with the specific antibody- 


complement system in brucellosis. The ef- 
fectiveness of this complex in killing bac- 
teria in test tubes or in the body of the in- 
fected animal is governed by the number of 
inactive complement-binding antibody mol- 
ecules present in the blood serum.—J. F. 
Huddleson, D.V.M., Michigan. 
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NUTRITION 


The Toxicity and Nutritional Adequacy of Milk from Sows 
Suckling Pigs Showing Symptoms of Baby Pig Disease 


A. A. HEIDEBRECHT, M.S., O. B. ROSS, Ph.D., C. K. WHITEHAIR, D.V.M., Ph.D., 
and R. W. MacVICAR, Ph.D. 


Stillwater, Oklahoma 


DURING recent years, much attention has 
been centered upon the problem of high 
mortality of baby pigs. Excessive losses 
have been reported and a high percentage 
of the deaths have been attributed to the 
malady “baby pig disease.” Symptoms of 
pigs reported having the so-called baby pig 
disease are varied but, in general, have 
followed a rather definite pattern. It has 
been postulated that a toxic substance may 
be present in the milk of sows nursing pigs 
having the disease. It has likewise been 
suggested that a deficiency of some nutri- 
ent or nutrients may exist in the milk of 
some sows, under certain conditions, caus- 
ing the symptoms of the disease. The scope 
of this study was to investigate the pos- 
sibility of the presence of a toxic substance 
or the lack of some dietary essential in the 
milk of sows nursing pigs having the dis- 
ease. 

From the departments of animal husbandry and 
agriculture chemistry, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater. 


OBSERVATIONS 

In the spring of 1948, practically all pigs 
from 16 gilts fed experimental corn-soybean 
oil meal rations developed symptoms, some# 
time during the suckling period, similar t@ 
those described by many workers.'~* A high 
percentage of deaths occurred in most lit? 
ters. The first noticeable symptoms weré 
vomiting and diarrhea. Within a few hours 
the pigs became weak, emaciated, dehys 
drated, and developed a rough coat. Thé 
pigs generally nursed until they became to@ 
weak to stand, then went into coma, an 
died. The most consistent autopsy finding 
were gastroenteritis, congested mesenteri 
blood vessels, yellowish curd in the stomac 
and urate deposits in the kidneys. A tyy 
ical litter is shown in figure 1. 

Tables 1 and 2 summarize the death | 
data of the pigs from the 16 sows. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
Milk samples were obtained from th 


Fig. 1—A typical affected litter. These pigs were 3 days old when the picture was taken. Of the 
litter of 9, 2 died before the picture was taken and all of the others died the following dey. 
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lactating gilta by the intravenous injection 
of 1 to 2 cc. of pitocin (Parke, Davis & 
Co.) as described by Whitehair et al.,’ and 
Braude et al.* It was collected during the 
period in which the most severe symptoms 
were noted'in the baby pigs. 


TABLE !|—Mortality 


. of sows 

. of liters born 

. Pigs alive at birth 

Pps died from birth tw weaning 
died from birth to weaning (%) 


The milk samples were immediately froz- 
en in sealed containers. To test the milk 
for toxicity or for a deficiency of a nutrient 
or nutrients, the milk, supplemented with 
iron, copper, and manganese, was fed, ad 
libitum, to weanling rats. No water or food 
other than the milk was supplied to the 


TABLE 2—Age Death Occurred 


rats. Milk was also obtained from a sow 
in a separate herd and was fed to a second 
group of rats. This sow raised 10 healthy 
sigs to an average weaning weight of 38 
b. A third group of rats was fed milk 
rom a Jersey cow. The growth and phys- 
cal appearance of the rats were used as 
easures of toxicity and adequacy. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


None of the rats (table 3) exhibited any 
pparent toxic effects from the milk of 
ows nursing diseased pigs. Significant 
rowth differences among the lots were not 


TABLE 3—Effect of milk fed ad libitum supplemented 
with iron, copper, and manganese (5, |, and | mg.., 
respectively, per 100 mi. of milk) 

Average weekly 
gain (in grams) 


30.3 
28.5 


~ Rats Weeks on ex- 
(No.) periment 
4 4 


Source of 
milk 


Jersey cow 
Control sow 


30.7 


observed. Similar results were reported 
by Whitehair et al.’ The growth rates 
given in table 3 suggest that the supple- 
mented milk from the experimental sows 
was nutritionally adequate for the rats. 


AVILA. 


SUM MARY 


1) A severe digestive disturbance oc- 
curred in suckling pigs from 16 experimen- 
tal sows. 

2) Symptoms observed were diarrhea, 
vomiting, emaciation, dehydration, rough 
hair, coma, and death. 

3) Seventy-five per cent of the suckling 
pigs died before reaching weaning age and 
56 per cent of that number died at 5 days 
of age, or younger. 

4) Toxic substances or nutritional de- 
ficiencies could not be demonstrated in the 
milk of sows nursing “diseased” pigs, when 
the milk was fed to rats for four weeks. 
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Ration Balanced—But Is It Palatable ?— 
No matter how well the ration is balanced, 
if it is not palatable it will not be consumed 
in quantities sufficient to produce good re- 


sults. Dusty feeds and rancid fat in feeds 
are unpalatable to large livestock and poul- 
try. On the other hand, free-choice feeding 
of exceptionally palatable ingredients—for 
example, soybean oil meal for hogs—induc- 
es overeating. In such cases, it is advisable 
to add a mineral mixture to correct the 
overeating tendency.—Lyman Peck, Feed- 
stuffs, Nov. 5, 1949. 


Phosphorus deficiency may be shown by 
range calves nursing deficient cows and 
pasturing on deficient soils. Such calves are 
stiff and creepy, and they manifest the clas- 
sic symptoms of phosphorus deficiency.— 
A. H. Quin, D.V.M., Missouri. 
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EDITORIAL 


Federal Aid for Veterinary Education? 


At the midwinter meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board, it was voted that the Associa- 
tion should make an effort to have veteri- 
nary medicine included in Senate Bill 1453 
and its companion measure H.R.5940 which 
were introduced in the first session of the 
Eighty-first Congress to provide “an emer- 
gency five-year program of grants and 
scholarships for education in the fields 
of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, dental 
hygiene, and nursing professions, and for 
other purposes.” The Board action fol- 
lowed a recommendation made by the 
Council on Education at its meeting in Chi- 
cago on November 27, which recommenda- 
tion, in turn, stemmed from a resolution 
proposed by the Division of Veterinary 
Medicine of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities and adopted by 
the Senate of that association at its annual 
convention last October (see the JOURNAL, 
Dec., 1949). 

The AVMA Executive Board action re- 
quires that the Committee on Legislation 
endeavor to obtain the inclusion of veteri- 
nary medicine in the bills in question dur- 
ing the second session of the Eighty-first 
Congress which convened on January 3. 
Since the matter has not been discussed 
widely in veterinary circles, the more sig- 
nificant features of the proposed acts should 
be presented at this time. When this piece 
of legislation was first introduced, the fact 
that veterinary medicine was not included 
was noted and was brought to the attention 
of the Executive Board. Knowing that 
there are frank differences of opinion as to 
the desirability of the use of federal funds 
in educational institutions, with resulting 
implications of eventual government con- 
trol or of interference with the affairs of 
our educational institutions, the Board de- 
cided that the Association should not take 
any steps to have veterinary medicine in- 
cluded in the provisions of 8.1453. Rather, 
it was felt that the need for, and desir- 
ability of, federal aid for our veterinary 
colleges was an important matter of policy 
which should be considered and decided by 
the administrative heads of the institutions 
at which veterinary colleges are located. 
Accordingly, the Board directed that the 
subject be referred to the Association of 


American Veterinary Deans and the Coun- 
cil on Education. This was done. 

S.1453 was passed by the Senate in the 
first session of the Eighty-first Congress, 
but its companion measure—H.R.5940— 
never reached the floor of the House because 
of the failure of the Rules Committee to 
grant a rule that would permit a vote. How- 
ever, it is expected that the legislation w 
receive early consideration in the pre 
session of Congress. 

For obvious reasons, the medical prof 
sion has studied the legislation careful 
and the action of the Board of Trustees 
the American Medical Association in 
pressing opposition to the bill is significa 
The bill is regarded by them (J. Am. M. 
Dec. 17, 1949) as “potentially dangerous 
the continued academic freedom of medi 
schools” and their Board felt that no su 
program of federal aid “should be embark 
upon until protection of this freedom 
guaranteed.” The medical association a 
regards the proposed legislation as part 
the program undertaken by the proponen 
of socialized medicine and is, therefore, o 
posed to it on these grounds. 

To return to the veterinary aspects 
the question, or rather the lack of them 
the bills as now drawn, the following reso 
lution is the one adopted by the Senate 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges a 
Universities, as previously referred to. — 

Whereas veterinary medicine was not im 
cluded in Senate Bill 1453 introduced in the 
first session of the 8lst Congress, cited as the 
Emergency Public Health Training Act of 
1949, and whereas said act has not been finally 
passed and will be considered in the second 
session of said 81st Congress, and inasmuch as 
veterinary medicine is a public health field that 
should properly be included in such a measure 
with medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, public 
health, and nursing agencies which are included 
in S.1453, and whereas the present and future 
development of veterinary medicine as a public 
health agency is handicapped by a shortage of 
state and endowed funds, as in the case of the 
professions cited, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges endorses the inclusion of veteri- 
nary medicine in the provisions of the Emer- 
gency Public Health Training Act, and directs 
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its Executive Committee and other duly au- 
thorized committees to take such steps as may 
be proper toward inclusion of veterinary medicine 
in this or any act presented to the next session of 
the Congress which has for its purposes the 
grants-in-aid contained in S.1453 


The premise that veterinary medicine is 
an important agency in public health is 
sound. On this basis, there is justification 
for asking that it be included with the 
other medical professions in legislation of 
this sort in which the Congress declares 
the policy that “there is a shortage of phy- 
sicians, dentists, dental hygienists, nurses, 
and other health personnel essential to 
maintaining and improving the nation’s 
health and this shortage is likely to increase 
unless present facilities and opportunities 
for training such personnel are strength- 
ened and expanded.” On this point, again 
quoting from the A.M.A. Journal (Dec. 
24, p. 1240), “These bills are predicated on 
a presumed emergency in medical educa- 
tion, which is, in fact, fictitious, since the 

nnual number of admissions to medical 

‘hools is now approximately 7,000 com- 
pared to an average of 6,016 for the ten 
years preceding the war, and since the in- 
rease in the physician population from 
940 to 1948 was 14 per cent, as against a 

2 per cent increase in general population, 
., a relative increase in physician popula- 
ion of more than 16 per cent.” 

On a similar basis, the veterinary school 
nd graduate picture shows a 70 per cent 
ncrease in schools in the United States 
uring and since the war (from 10 schools 
o 17) and a prospective increase of nearly 
0 per cent in the number of veterinary 
raduates for the next several years, i.e., 
rom an annual average of 650 in the years 
940 to 1949, inclusive, to over 900 in the 
ears 1950 to 1953 inclusive, and even more 
fter that. 

If this discussion appears to be pointed 
n two directions at the same time, there 

are reasons for it. As stated in the begin- 
ning, there has been no widespread consid- 
eration of 8.1453 and H.R.5940 in veteri- 
nary circles and it is believed, therefore, 
that veterinarians should hear both sides 
of the question. Moreover, there are honest 
doubts in the minds of many thoughtful 
persons about the desirability of, and need 
for, federal aid to veterinary education. If 
legislation of this kind is to be passed by 
the Congress, then veterinary medicine 
certainly should be included for the reasons 
stated in the foregoing resolution. How- 
ever, efforts to have veterinary medicine 
included in the bills should not be regarded 
as endorsement of a policy enunciated by 
Congress on which there are strong differ- 
ences of opinion. 


EDITORIAL 


Jour. AV.M.A 


George Henry Glover 
1864—1950 


Dr. G. H. Glover, 86, founder and retired 
dean of the Division of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Colorado A.&M. College, died January 
11 at his home in Fort Collins, where he 
lived and worked for more than sixty years 
as teacher, livestock hygienist, and edu- 


Dr. G. H. Glover 


“ator. He was graduated from Iowa State 
College in 1885. His classmates were Sesco 
Stewart, W. B. Niles, Charles McBryde, E. 
E. Sayers, D. C. Collins, and W. E. Johnson 
all of whom made veterinary history. 

Until 1907, Dr. Glover was variously oc- 
cupied in experiment station and livestock 
sanitary work and in teaching veterinary 
science to students of agriculture. Since 
then, his labors were bouyant and fruitful. 
He marched straight into the presidency of 
the AVMA in less than three years (San 
Francisco in 1910) without a dissenting 
voice. His flair of surrounding himself 
with Newsom’s and Kingman’s and Farqu- 
harson’s and his own innate ability took 
Fort Collins to every nook of the veterinary 
world. That something not made by hands, 
and the knack of telling the world sans 
boastful fanfare, are what our departed 
colleague had in the nth degree. 

The veterinary world will not cease to 
love him, for “to live in hearts we leave 
behind is not to die.” 

He is survived by his widow, née Lenore 
Talty, and his son, Grant; three grand- 
children, one of whom is Dr. G. N. Glover 
(COLO °'40), of Torrington, Wyo.; and 
seven great grandchildren. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


ABSTRACTS 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease Vaccine 

When the virus of foot-and-mouth disease was 
exposed to ultraviolet rays, there was produced a 
noninfective modification—anavirus. This ana- 
virus possessed pronounced immunizing proper- 
ties. 

Adsorbates prepared from virus samples so 
treated became vaccines having powerful antigenic 
effects, and produced an immunity of longer dura- 
tion than anavirus alone. Adsorbates of active 
virus and aluminum hydroxide formed vaccines 
of a similar high quality—[S. Schmidt, A. Han- 
sen, and P. Holm: Irradiation of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease Virus with Ultraviolet Rays. Am. J, Vet 
Res., 10, (Oct., 1949) : 341-343.] 


Brucellosis Immunity from Ether-Killed 
Organisms 

Many of the objections to use of a live Brucella 
vaccine would be obviated by development of an 
efficient vaccine composed of killed cells. Earlier 
work has developed such a vaccine from ether- 
killed Brucella abortus. The current report is of 
two improved products in which the ether-killed 
cells are alum-precipitated, or are emulsified with 
mineral oil and falba. The adjuvant properties 
of both processes seem to warrant additional use 
in experimental animals, and in cattle—[J/. Live: 
Effect of Adjuvants upon the Immunizing Qual- 
ity of Ether-Killed Brucella Abortus. Am, J. Vet 
Res., 10, (Oct., 1949) 347-350.] 


Papular Dermatitis in Horses 

The author has described a mild form of skin 
disease in Thoroughbreds and reports inability to 
find in the literature a description which would 
seem to fit his cases 

The lesions were numerous papules about the 
size of “BB” shot. Each lesion was concentric and 
firm, but neither vesicular nor pustular. Within 
seven days, scabs formed and when these dropped 
off, they left circumscribed areas which were des- 
quamated and hairless. The patients suffered no 
pruritus, irritation, or noticeable discomfort. Feed 
and water consumption remained normal, and the 
general activity and condition of the patients were 
surprisingly good 

A virus was isolated from these lesions by in- 
oculation of embryonated chicken eggs, and this 
virus was capable of reproducing the disease. It 
could again be recovered from the lesions produced 
The author is engaged primarily in diagnostic and 
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not in research work, but suggests several lines of 
experimental study which should be followed in 
order to clarify the picture—[R. W. McIntyre: 
Virus Papular Dermatitis of the Horse. Am. 1. 
Vet 10, (July, 1949) :229-232.] 


Sulfonamide Shock in Dairy Cattle 


The drug shock which follows intravenous ad- 
ministration of large doses of the sulfonamides 
deserves serious Such shock i 
fairly common, even when following an accept 
regimen of dosage. Sulfaquinoxaline appears to 
be most toxic, sulfamethazine less so, and sulfae 
pyridine upon repeated injections. Following thé 
administration of sulfaquinoxaline, the clotting) 
time of the blood was two or more times normal 

In the cows studied, the kidneys of all showed 
acute, passite congestion of the medullary venules.” 
There was a partial loss of the cytoplasm of the} 
tubular epithelium in the kidneys of half, and al-j 
buminous casts in one third of the cows. Micro- 
scopically, all of the liver sections showed cloudy 
swelling and albuminous degeneration Some- 
times, this was accompanied by advancing necrosis 7 
of the hepatic epithelium, and by deposits of intra- 
cellular fat 

Examination of nervous tissue 
showed extensive nerve degeneration 
a myelin degeneration of the sciatic 
nerves, which presumably 
of the legs 


consideration 


1 cow 
There was 
and median 
explained a paralysis 
There was, also, extensive myelin 
degeneration of the tissues of the central nervous 
system, notably in the first lumbar section of the 


from 


spinal cord—[L. M. Jones, H. A. Smith, and 
M.H Roepke The Effects of Large Doses of 
Various Sulfonamides Injected Intravenously in 
Dairy Cattle Am Vet Res 10, (Oct, 1949) 
318-326.] 


Rabies Vaccine Studies 

Homologous antibodies were produced in dogs 
vaccinated with a single 5-cc. injection of a stand- 
ard phenolized rabies vaccine; and also when vac- 
cinated with a single 5-cc. injection of a chick 
brain-adapted and chicken embryo-adapted vaccine, 
a mouse-adapted strain, and a rabbit-fixed strain. 

Sixty days after vaccination, 32 vaccinated an- 
imals and 15 unvaccinated controls were exposed 
by intramasseter inoculation of canine salivary 
gland suspension infected with street virus. Two 
of the vaccinated dows and 8 (530%) of the controls 
succumbed 

The data should be considered preliminary in 
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nature but showing a good level of immunizing 
potency and worthy of further study to ascertain 
possible differences in immunizing power—[E. S. 
Tierkel, H. Koprowski, J. Black, and Rachael H. 
Gorrie: Preliminary Observations in the Compara- 
tive Prophylactic Vaccination of Dogs Against 
Rabies with Living Virus Vaccines and Phenolized 
Vaccine. Am. J. Vet. Res., 10, (Oct., 1949): 361- 
367.) 


Sinusitis in Turkeys 

Sinusitis in turkeys is caused by a transmissible 
agent which produces not only sinusitis but, in some 
instances, either macroscopic or microscopic evi- 
dence of pneumonia and air sac infection. In the 
early stages, there was a severe catarrhal inflam- 
mation of the mucosa. Later, there were infiltra- 
tion, fibrosis, and hyperplastic lymphofollicular 
nodules in the submucosa. Pneumonia and air sac 
infections, and the lymphofollicular nodules which 
accompanied them, assumed a pathognomonic sig- 
nificance. The lesions resembled those caused by 
Rickettsia —[E. Jungherr: The Pathology of Ex- 
perimental Sinusitis of Turkeys. Am. J. Vet. Res., 
10, (Oct., 1949) :372-383.] 


Frequency of Intradermal Testing 

Because injection of johnin intradermally nay 
produce a local desensitization of indefinite dura- 
tion, the authors studied the interval which would 
insure disappearance of this local desensitization 
and eliminate interference 

They found that desensitization was exceedingly 
high at one week. At two weeks, the positive 
reactions were about 75 per cent while at four 
weeks they were about 87 per cent. They found, 
however, that injections made at one site had no 
influence on the results of injections at new sites 
made at the same time or later-—[A. B. Larsen 
and H. W. Johnson: Studies on Johnin. VII. Fre- 
quency of Intradermal Testing as Related to Local 
Desensitization. Am. J. Vet. Res., W, (Oct., 1949): 
344-346. 
How Age Affects Mastitis Spread 

The authors conclude that there was no signif 
icant relationship between susceptibility and age of 
the animal. This conclusion is based on observa 
tions with 629 animals that were exposed. This 
group included 205 cows in second lactation or 
higher, which had been previously infected and 
cured, as well as 236 control animals over the same 
lactation range. The control animals had never 
been infected. The average age of the former 
group was 5.01 lactations, and the control group 
was 3.53 lactations making a difference in age 
of 148 lactations. According to the theory of 
Murphy that increasing age indicates an increasing 
susceptibility, the differences between these two 
groups should have been 26 to 31 per cent. The 
actual difference in infection was found to be only 
2.03 per cent. Since the infected-and-cured group 
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should represent a susceptibility of 100 per cent, 
the fact that only 21.95 per cent actually became in- 
fected indicates that the relation to age hypothesis 
is not correct. Of the control animals, a total of 
19.92 per cent became infected, and this slight 
difference indicates practically no correlation be- 
tween age of cow and susceptibility to infection. 
The general conclusion of the authors is that clean, 
old animals are practically no more susceptible to 
Streptococcus agalactiae infection than clean an- 
imals of second, third, and fourth lactation.— 
[R. Ormsbee and O. W. Schalm: Epizodtiology of 
Mastitis: The Relative Importance of Extended 
Exposure and of Age in the Spread of Streptococ- 
cus Agalactiae Infection. Am. J. Vet. Res., 10, 
(Oct., 1949) : 307-313.] 
Penicillin Levels 

When penicillin solutions were injected intra- 
muscularly in cattle, it was found that crystalline 
penicillin G in aqueous solution gave high blood 
and urine levels for short periods. Penicillin in 
the Romansky formula presented blood levels for 
a longer time. Procaine penicillin G in oil pre- 
sented levels for about the same length of time 
as the Romansky formula, while procaine penicillin 
in peanut oil containing 2 per cent aluminum mon- 
ostearate maintained blood levels for a longer time 
than any of the other prodw:ts 

This information is important because subbacte- 
riostatic concentrations of penicillin may produce 
resistant strains of the infecting microo6rganisms 
Some early work indicated that sustained small 
concentrations of penicillin in the blood were more 
effective than high levels for shorter periods.— 
[E. V. Morse: The Response of Cattle to Penicillin 
Preparations Following Intramuscular Injection 
Am, J. Vet. Res., 10, (Oct., 1949) : 314-317] 


Lung extract accelerates blood clotting, lessens 
the healing time of experimental wounds when ap- 
plied to the fresh bleeding surfaces, and produces 
a marked increase in oxygen uptake of liver. The 
factors which accelerate tissue respiration and 
blood clotting are thermolabile and are so effective 
that 0.0001 cc, will accelerate the clotting of 2 cc. 
of freshly drawn blood —[R. W. Dougherty, G 
H. Conner, and H. Migaki: Tissue-Respiration- 
Stimulating and Thromboplastic Activity of Bo- 
vine Lung Extracts. Am. J. Vet. Res, 10, (Oct. 
1949) 327-330.] 


Anatomy of the Bovine Liver 
Ligation of the hepatic artery in the rabbit 
causes widespread necrosis of the liver tissue, but 


the bile duct remains apparently unharmed. This 
would indicate that the ducts are not dependent 
upon the capillaries for their maintenance. By 
making vinylite-corrosion casts of the circulatory 
vessels of the liver, it was possible to study the 
subgross anatomy of this organ in three dimensions. 
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The author demonstrated existence of portal cir- 
cuits formed by the anastomosis of two fine por- 
tal branches, each originating from a moderately 
sized portal radical. Extensive plexuses of small 
arteries surround the large bile ducts. The tech- 
niques described will provide a means by which 
the blood volume of a given organ can be estimated 
rather accurately—[L. M. Julian and K. B. De- 
Ome: Studies on the Subgross Anatomy of the 
Bovine Liver. I]. The Distribution of the Blood 
Vessels and Bile Ducts as Revealed by the Viny- 
lite-Corrosion Technique. Am. J. Vet. Res., 10, 
(Oct., 1949) : 331-335.] 


© Fever in Spain 

The authors describe the isolation of three 
strains of Rickettsia burneti, from ticks of the 
species Hyalomma marginatum and Rhipicephalus 
bursa collected from calves in Seville, and from 
Rhipicephalus sanguineus of a dourmouse (Eliomys 
quercinus) in Maarid. 

The three mentioned strains have produced, in 
guinea pigs, a typical infection accompanied by 
production of antibodies, demonstrable by the 
complement-fixation reaction, and have been easily 
cultured in the vitelline membrane of the chicken 
embryo. 

The serurn obtained during the convalescent pe- 
riod, from guinea pigs infected with these strains, 
fixed the complement against an antigen prepared 
with the American strain of Q fever, Nine Miles, 
and also in the presence of an antigen prepared 
from one of the strains isolated by the authors. 

It is possible that in Spain, as in Greece, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Germany, outbreaks of Q fever 
are being diagnosed as grippe, pneumonitis, and 
others. All collaboration from clinicians and ep- 
idemiologists in this respect is earnestly welcomed. 

The study of the veterinary aspect of the prob- 
lem is underway, i. ¢., the infection of cattle and 
goats and their products, together with the 
disease in wild animals.—[F, Pérez Gallardo, G 
Clavero and S. Hernandez Fernandez: Rickettsia 
burneti, Etiologicel Agent of Q fever Found in 
Spatn Rev de Sanidad ¢ Higtene Piblica 
(Spa'n), 23, (June, 1949): 489-496.]--O. A, Lo- 
PEZ-PACHECO. 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Parasitology 


The book deals primarily with the parasites of 
man, but those important in veterinary medicine 
have not been entirely omitted. In fact, the pub- 
lishers say “All the common parasites of domestic 
animals are mentioned, and the important ones 
discussed in some detail.” We have not tried to 
check all of them, but find that the more important 
among the common parasites are truly “discussed 
in some detail.” 

This is not accomplished by setting the animal 


parasites off in a section by themselves, but rath- 
er by integrating the discussion of each parasite 
with its appropriate group. This means that the 
human parasitologist will get the proper picture of 
relationship of animal-human parasitism, but the 
veterinarian would find it difficult to locate those 
paragraphs dealing directly with animal health. 

The text is especially well prepared, and the in- 
formation can be obtained readily because of the 
easy, normal manner in which the paragraphs flow 
In this respect, the book is easier to read than one 
which lists the various parasites in taxonomic or- 
der for the student.—[/ntroduction to Parasitology 
By A. C. Chandler, Ph.D. 8th ed. Cloth. 756 pages 
Profusely illustrated. John Wiley & Son, New 
York, N. Y. 1949. Price $6.00.] 


Streptomycin 

The nature and applications of this antibiotic 
agent are discussed. The phenomenal rise of strep- 
tomycin is indicated by the nearly 1,500 references’ 
available from countries in all parts of the world. 

The book is divided into four sections: micro- 
biological and chemical aspects; antibacterial and 
pharmacologic properties ; clinical uses; and miscel- 
laneous uses. Among the 58 contributors, 7 are) 
veterinarians: W. H. Feldman and A. G. Karison,) 
Streptomycin in Experimental Tuberculosis; K. F.7 
Meyer, Plague; C. A. Brandly, Use of Streptomy-7 
cin and Other Antibaccerial Agents for Recovery 
or Isolation of Viruses; W. G. Venzke and C. R 
Smith, Streptomycin in Small Animal Medicine; 
O. W. Schalm, Streptomycin in the Treatment 
of Ceriain Infections of the Bovine Mammary 
Gland. 

Throughout the four sections, the authors pre- 
sent the detailed scientific data as well as the prac 
tical applications of this wealth of information. In 
fact, especial stress has been placed on the clinical 7 
uses for this antibiotic agent. More time and space 
is devoted to its use in tuberculosis than in any 
other disease —[Streptomycin. Edited by S. A 
Waksman, Ph.D. Cloth. 618 pages. Illustrated. The 
Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford © 
Aves., Baltimore 2, Md. 1949. Price $10.00.) 


Progress in Artificial Insemination 
This bulletin lists the members of the National 
Association of Artificial Breeders amd presents the 


program of its 1949 convention. In addition to 
the reports of the officers, there were further re- 
ports from committees on bull management, semen 
preparation and preservation, shipping precautions, 
insemination technique, and cop'es or 
abstracts of papers presented to the convention 
The minutes of the business meeting are presented 
along with the articles of incorporation and the by- 
laws. 

Forty-four associations are listed as members of 
the National Association of Artificial Breeders 
This meeting was held at Dyersburg, Tenn. and 
135 persons registered as attending the session 

The bulletin presents the details of technique 


research, 
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of collecting, preparing, diluting, and using semen 
in the A.l. program. The research committee 
lists some of the problems which still face the 
rapidly growing organization, and the questions 
propounded indicate that some of them are on the 
way to solution, whereas others may continue to 
present time to come.—[Pro 
ceedings, National Association of Artificial Breed- 
ers of Dairy Cattle, 1949 Annual Convention, Dy 
ersburg, Tenn. Paper. @ pages. Fred J. Hatler, 
Secretary-Treasurer, orkville, Tenn. | 


questions for some 


Veterinarian 

This monograph is No. 3 in a series which pre 
sents the American occupations. The history of 
veterinary medicine, the fields of endeavor, the 
importance of the profession to society, the number 
of people engaged in the. profession, remuneration 
which may be expected, advantages and disad 
vantages, the educational requirements, and prac- 
tical experience all are discussed in this book, In 
its 26 chapters, the author has compiled a vast 
amount of information which will be interesting 
and instructive to all members of the profession 
| Veterinarian, No. 3 in a Series on American Oc 


cupations, By T. J. Jones, D VM., Georgia. Pa 
per. 32 pages. Research Publishing Co., Boston, 
Mass. 1949. Price $1.00.) 


Nutrient Allowances for Horses 

This report of the committee on animal nutrition 
of the National Research Council forms No. 6 of 
the series called “Recommended Nutrient Allow 
ances for Domestic Animals.” 

The monograph is written with a realization that 
the farm has declined, but light 
horses are becoming more popular and the riding 
horse has come to occupy an increasingly important 


horse power on 


position in the field of recreation 

As in the requirements are 
considered from the standpoint of energy, protein, 
vitamins, summary of the 
and a listing of some examples 
[Recommended Nutrient Al 
A report of the Com 
National Research 


previous reports, 


minerals, and then a 


feeds for horses 
of adequate rations 
owances for llorses, No. 6, 
Nutrition, 


mittee on Animal 


Council, 2101 Constitution Ave., N. W., Washing 
ton 25, D. C. Paper. 2 pages. 1949. Price W 
cents ] 


Practical Dairy Bacteriology 

If more education in practical bacteriology is 
the solution to the problem of raising the quality 
of dairy products, then this book might well be 
required reading for everybody in the dairy in 
dustry The writer, who is professor of 
bacteriology at Oregon State 
a good job of presenting the normally technical 
subject of bacteriology in a way that is readily 
understandable and interesting 

The book opens with a four-chapter orientation 
on the types of microorganisms that play friendly 
and unfriendly roles in dairy production, tracing 


dairy 
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their habits all the way from the farm through 
the processing plant to the family dinner table. 
Subsequent chapters deal critically and in detail 
with platform and laboratory tests for quality; 
sources of contamination on the farm; milk- 
borne diseases; pasteurization methods; milk 
grades; techniques of butter and cheese production, 
including about two dozen different kinds of for- 
eign and domestic cheese; processing of fermented, 
condensed, and powdered milks; ice cream mak- 
ing; and methods and materials used in cleaning 
dairy equipment 

Common milk-borne diseases are discussed with- 
out minimizing or overplaying their dangers. Bo- 
vine mastitis and septic sore throat, tuberculosis, 
brucellosis, and others in this.category, are con- 
sidered, although nowhere in the book is any 
mention made of Q fever—a regrettable omission, 
especially in a publication as late as 1949. 

The few flaws cited, however, are dwarfed by 
the wealth of accurate information and sound, 
practical guidance this book offers. Veterinar- 
ians who do milk inspection work should profit 
from reading it, and those in large animal practice 
could glean many ideas that would aid their ap 
plication of preventive medicine on the farm— 
[Practical Dairy Bacteriology. By Paw R. Elli- 
ker. Cloth. 391 pages. Illustrated. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18, N.Y. 1949. Price $4.00] 


Nutritional Data 

This booklet, which is the successor to “Nutri- 
tional Charts” for medical and other specialists, 
presents a detailed description of the several food 
substances and their use in formulating diets and 
\ new section emphasizes the importance 
of proteins 

Information about the several vitamins, amino 
acids, and other food substances appears in tables 
showing the sources, the daily dosages, and pos- 
itive actions of these items. The later chapters of 
the book discuss the diet in health and disease and 
provide tables of composition and nutritive value 
of the various eaten by man 
There is also an extensive section on suggestions 
for further 


rations 


foods commonly 
reading in the various fields covered 
by the book.—|[ Nutritional Data. Edited by H. A 
Hvoster, and F. C. Blanck, Published by H. J 
Heine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Paper. Ring binder 
120 faqes 1949 Gratts, tf ordered through the Mel 
lon Institute, Pittsburgh 13, Pa] 


AAHA Bulletin 


Effective with the October, 1949, issue, printing 
replaced mimeograph machines in 

American Animal Hospital As 
Bulletin It is edited by 
Executive Secretary Wayne H. Riser, of Skokie, 
Ill, and devoted to congenial, newsy accounts of 


\AHA Circulation is 


to members only 
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THE NEWS 


Eighty—Seventh Annual Convention 
Miami Beach—August 21-24, 1950 
Horida Jour Planned 


Travel experts are mapping a network of land, 
air, and sea routes that will bring AVMA members 
and their guests from all parts of the nation 
together in Jacksonville for a sight-seeing tour of 
western Florida, prior to the opening of the Miami 
Beach convention 

The tour will be arranged so that the party will 
arrive in Miami Beach on the afternoon of August 
20—-the day before the convention opens. Among 
the stopping-off places will be the famed Bok 
Tower and the Everglades. Principal western 


Florida cities to be visited are Silver Springs, 
Tampa, Clearwater, and St. Petersburg 

Happiness Tours of Chicago, the travel agency 
which so successfully organized and managed the 
1948 AVMA San Francisco convention tour, wil! 
handle all arrangements in cooperation with the) 
\ssociation’s central office Assurance has been 
given that the itinerary will include “everything 
worth seeing and doing in Florida.” { 

Each person in the tour party will get person-§ 
alized service from the travel agency in arranging] 


Miami Beach News Bureau 


Lincoln Road, the fashionable shopping center in Miami Beach where the 87th annual meeting of 
the AYMA will be held on Aug. 21-24, 1950. 
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transportation from his home to the converging 
point in Jacksonville, where the Florida tour will 
begin. In most cases, it will be possible to arrange 
for members of the party to start in groups at 
central locations in the United States—providing 
an opportunity for congenial travel in the company 
of friends and professional colleagues on the way 
to Jacksonville. Or, if preferred, members may 
drive to Jacksonville and meet the tour party, pick- 
ing up their automobiles there after the convention 
is over, 

The hotels and housing subcommittee of the 
Committee on Local Arrangements will provide 
ample and excellent accommodations at selected 
Miami Beach hotels near the new municipal audi- 
torium, where convention activities will be cen- 
tered. However, if members of the tour party so 
desire, the travel agency will reserve rooms for 
them in the convention city as part of the tour 
service; the hotel selected for this purpose is one 
of the best on the ocean front 

Additional details of this tour, including com- 
plete itinerary, dates, and costs, will be announced 
in a later issue of the JourNAtr 


HAVANA Tour ALSO PLANNED 


Among other travel plans now in the making is 
‘ 


a postconvention trip to Havana, Cuba, at nominal 
cost. It includes an overnight cruise on the “S.S. 
Florida,” with two full days in Havana and ac- 
commodations at the Plaza Hotel. A trip to his- 
toric Morro Castle by boat, sight-seeing in 
Havana, and visits to night clubs are also sched- 
uled. It is expected that this tour will be inte- 
grated with plans that may be made by Cuban 
veterinarians for a postconvention program. 


CONVENTION ProcraAm To ALLOw Extra 
TIME FoR RECREATION 


Because there are so many scenic and recrea- 
tional attractions in the Miami Beach area, the 
convention program is being arranged to allow 
additional time for sight-seeing and sports on two 
afternoons and evenings. Section programs will 
be conducted along the lines of recent years, but 
present plans call for omitting one of the general 
sessions. The program being scheduled by the 
section officers promises to be excellent, and speak- 
ers will be announced soon. 

Watch these pages each month for new informa- 
tion about the Miami Beach meeting. And, in the 
meantime, start making your plans to be there. 
The dates: August 21-24, 1950. On every count, 
it will be a great meeting 


The Semiannual Session of the Executive Board 


The Executive Board met in Chicago on Nov. 28-29, 1949. The members are shown in session on 

the 29th (left to right)—Drs. B. J. Killham, District 10; C. C. Franks, District 5; A. L. MacNebb, 

District 1; N. J. Miller, District 6; W. M. Coffee, ex officio; L. M. Hurt, ex officio; C. D. Van Houwel- 

ing, director of professional relations; J. G. Hardenbergh, executive secretary; W. G. Brock, chair- 

man of the Board, District 8; Mrs. Thomas, the reporter; Drs. R. C. Klussendorf, assistant executive 

secretary; Edwin Laitinen, District 9; S. F. Scheidy, District 2; R. S. Sugg, District 4; E. E. Wegner, 
District 7; O. Norling-Christensen, District 3; and C. P. Zepp, Sr., ex officio. 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Fourteenth International 
Veterinary Congress 


The resolutions adopted by the Fourteenth In- 
ternational Veterinary Congress in session at Lon- 
don, Aug. 8-13, 1949, were recently transmitted 
by Prof. L. DeBlieck, general secretary, to Dr. 
W. A. Hagan, United States member of the 
Permanent Committee of the Congress, with the 
request that they be given as wide publication as 
possible. It is believed that these resolutions are 
of interest to veterinarians generally and they are, 
therefore, printed in full. 

The proposal contained in Resolution No, XII, 
relating to annual contributions from all countries 
represented on the Permanent Committee, in order 
to place the work of the Congress secretariat on a 
stable financial basis, will be referred to the 
AVMA Executive Board and House of Represent- 
atives. Resolution No. XIII will also require con- 
sideration by the Association. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


1) Swine Influenza.—-In view of the economic 
importance and the possible public health sig- 
nificance of the viruses responsible for swine 
influenza, the 14th International Veterinary 
Congress recommends that arrangements be 
made for viruses isolated in different countries 
to be sent to selected established centers and 
examined by the techniques used for strains of 
human origin by the World Influenza Center. 

(The Permanent Committee was asked to 
forward the resolution to the World Health 
Organization, asking it to establish a consulta- 
tive Veterinary Committee, which could develop 
the details. The following persons are pro- 
poane Dr. H. W. Schoening, Washington, 

.C., for the American area, Professor T. 
Dalling, Weybridge, England, for Europe, and 
Professor Dr. W. I. B. Beveridge, Cambridge, 
for the Southern Hemisphere.) 

Il) Tuberculosis—The 14th International 
Veterinary Congress learned with satisfaction 
that the International Office of Epizootics in 
Paris has included in its agenda for its next 
meeting, which is to be held in May, 1950, the 
question of nonspecific reactions during tuber- 
culinization. 

The 14th International Veterinary Congress 
recommends that prophylaxis against animal 
tuberculosis be included in the agenda for the 
15th International Veterinary Congress. 

III) Mastitis—In view of the recent develop- 
ments which make it possible to curtail radically 
the economic losses caused by infectious bovine 
mastitis, and in view of the present shortage of 
milk and milk products, this Congress recom- 
mends that all countries endeavor to carry out 
efficient control. 

IV) Brucellosis.—In view of the seriousness 
of brucellosis as an economic and public health 
problem, it is resolved by the 14th International 
Veterinary Congress that: 

1) Efforts be made by all possible means to 

eradicate the disease; 


2) Until eradication by test and slaughter is 
practicable, vaccination is recommended as 
a first step and should be correlated with 
the eradication program. The vaccine must 
be produced with the same safeguards as 
to virulence and immunizing properties as 
the United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry strain 19 vaccine 

It is further resolved that diagnostic tests 
and methods be standarized in each coun- 
try, and that an international standard for 
the agglutination test be agreed upon. 

As a public health safeguard pending the 
eradication of the infection from animals, 
it is recommended that all milk and milk 

roducts be pasteurized. 

t is further considered that international | 
coordination and exchange of information ~ 
are important and should be effected by 
the appropriate international agencies 

V) Cooperation by the Veterinary Profession © 
in Control of Diseases.—Whereas, many infec- 
tious and parasitic diseases of animals, some of 
which are also communicable to man, may be 
spread by animal products used for human food; © 


and, 

Whereas, the introduction of these diseases ~ 
into a country reacts against maximum produc- 
tion of food so urgently needed in the world © 
today; 

This Congress resolves that veterinary con- 
trolling authorities in all countries should be 
urged to cooperate to the utmost to prevent the 
spread of these diseases, particularly to those 
countries in which they do not exist. 


VI) Tran tion.-The 14th International 
Veterinary Congress learns with satisfaction 
that steps are being taken by certain interna- 
tional organizations to examine questions of 
transportation of animals, animal products, vege- 
table products, and equipment in so far as they 
relate to the transmission of infectious diseases 
of livestock. 


VII) International Control of Animal Dis- 
eases.._That this 14th International Veterinary 
Congress, having directed its attention to the 
great work which the veterinary profession can 
do in the control of diseases among the milk, 
meat, and egg producing livestock of the world, 
urges the immediate strengthening of this in- 
ternational organization so as to set up an active 
world-wide body capable of advising govern- 
ments in the urgent steps necessary to control 
animal diseases. 

The Congress calls upon all national veteri- 
nary associations to contribute financially to the 
development and maintenance of this organiza- 
tion and asks the Permanent Committee to act 
vigorously in this matter. 


VIII) Government Cooperation in V 
Education.—The 14th International Veterinary 
Congress, considering: 

1) The importance of veterinary science and 

practice in the field of production and im- 
provement of domestic animals; 
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2) The advantage for veterinary surgeons 
particularly concerned with these problems 
to unite and coordinate their efforts, as has 
been done with success in some countries; 


Recommends 

That the government authorities of each 
country should place at the disposal of 
veterinary training and research establish- 
ments all necessary facilities to further and 
promote such activities 

[hat in each country, consideration should 
be given to the setting up of a society of 
veterinarians and that such societies 
should be set up wherever possible 


IX) Breeding.—In all countries, the problems 
of inefficient breeding and reproduction in do- 
mesticated animals are becoming of increasing 
economic importance by lowering potential pro- 
duction of food-stuffs of animal origin, and it is 
essential that the basic skill and scientific knowl- 
edge of the veterinarian should be more ex- 
tensively used to improve fertility and to 
prevent or overcome infertility among farm live- 
stock and thus contribute toward maximum 
efficiency in animal breeding 

The l4th International Veterinary Congress, 
in session in London, August 1949, is conscious 
of the urgent need to improve and increase 
scientific research work and instruction in the 
physiology and pathology of reproduction in the 
veterinary schools of all countries, so as to 
ensure that the members of the veterinary pro- 
fession will play their full share in the applica 
tion of increased and new knowledge in solving 
animal breeding problems 

To this end, it urges the governments of all 
participating countries to take adequate steps to 
provide increased facilities for this important 
work, and to utilize to the maximum extent 
possible the skill and knowledge of veteri- 
narians, and thus make a greater contribution to 
the world supply of foodstuffs of animal origin. 


X) Rabies.—This Congress urges all govern- 
ments to take active steps for the world-wide 
control and eventual eradication of rabies, 
through the application of the recognized effec 
tive namely, veterinary sanitary regu- 
lations, elimination of stray dogs, 
the registration and restraint of dogs, and, 
where necessary, the annual vaccination of all 
idogs with approved effective vaccine 

The Congress strongly recommends that in- 
ternational organizations, especially those spon- 
sored by the United Nations, should give active 
support, and, where necessary, technical assist- 
ance to governments for this purpose, and, that 
should endeavor to keep the issue promi- 
before the various governments 


measures, 
quarantine, 


they 
nently 

XI) 
Permanent 
posal for the wide 


Films.._This Congress resolves that the 
Committee should elaborate a pro 
distribution of veterinary 
educational films in all countries and should call 
upon governments to give adequate grants for 
the purchase of good talking films recommended 
by competent veterinary educational authorities 


XII) Financial Support for International Vet- 
erinary Congresses.——In order that the Interna- 
tional Veterinary Congress may be held in all 
countries, it is resolved, that trom all partici 
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which are represented in the 
Permanent Committee, a contribution may be 
made to a Congress fund, from which, if neces- 
sary, the expenses of the printing costs of the 
Congress, completely or partly, and those of the 
secretariat of the Permanent Committee, may be 
paid. 

This contribution from each country will be 
fixed in relation to the number of graduate 
veterinary surgeons in that country, members of 
the veterinary organization 

The Congress tunds shall be administered by 
the bureau of the Permanent Committee. The 
Permanent Committee proposes now that the 
contribution should be fixed at ls, or its equiva- 
lent of that, per year, for each veterinary sur- 
geon in each country. 


XIIL) Re: New Version of Paragraph 7 of 
By-Laws—In each country, a permanent 

national committee should be established, which, 
in constant cooperation with the organizing 
committee of the country in question, will carry 
out the tasks mentioned in this paragraph 

Ways and means of starting this national 
committee will be left to the veterinary associa- 
tion of the country concerned 

The national committee, once established, 
will, however, supplement itself from time to 
time and report its constitution to the secretary 
of the Permanent Committee. The representa- 
tives of a country in the Permanent Interna- 
tional Committee will be proposed by the na- 
tional committee of that country 

The chairman of the national permanent com- 
mittee and the representative of that country in 
the Permanent International Committee should, 
if possible, be one and the same person 

(That is to say, a member in the’ Permanent 
Committee representing a country will be the 
chairman of the permanent national committee) 

The duty of national committees shall be to 
undertake the work of propaganda for the Con- 
gress, to enroll members, to obtain subscriptions 
and to forward them to the Organizing Com- 
mittee, and to supply information as to the 
office, rank, and status of individual members of 
the Congress, especially of the official repre- 
sentatives of authorities, corporations, ete. 


XIV) Re: New Version of Paragraph 6 of 
the Statutes the members of the different 
countries being chosen on the proposal of the 
permanent national committees of the countries 
concerned and shall be nominated by the chief 
meeting of the Congress by unanimous assent 
of majority of votes 


pating countrics 


The AVMA Office Staff 


On December 23, 1949, with calm formality, the 
staff of the Association's central office gathered 
mid-day Walnut Room of 
Hotel in Chicago to celebrate 
closing of an eventful half 
express an earnest hope for a 
luncheon itself was rendered 


of Dr. 


for a luncheon in the 
the Congress 
Christmas and the 
century, and to 
future. The 
possible through the 
W. G. Brock, 

The candid 
a contrast between the 


worthy 
personal generosity 
Executive Board. 

event which 
force of the 


chairman of the 
snapped an 
office 
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Pepauary 1950 


AVMA of 1950 and that of the first twenty-five 
years of the century, when all that the Association 
could afford was obscure desk room in the office 
of whomever happened to be the secretary, A 
survey reveals that the AVMA _ headquarters, 
editor’s office included, moved to widely scattered 
places every year or two before it finally settled 
down in Detroit for eleven years (1922-1932), 
and then moved to Chicago where it still remains. 

Until permanent headquarters were established, 
progress of the Association was slow, discouraging, 
insufficient, and haphazard. Compared with today’s 
standards, all veterinary medical associations were 
small, colleges inadequate, coOperation weak, and 
animal diseases largely uncontrolled. 

Because so very few AVMA members have had 
an Opportunity to visit the headquarters of their 
Association, it is planned to publish an illustrated 
article in the near future, depicting the layout of 
the central office. It is hoped that this will give 


members a better idea of the facilities and equip- 
ment required to carry on the day-to-day work of 
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the Association. It is also hoped that the article 
may stimulate and attract members to visit the 
office when they are in Chicago. The latchstring 
is always out at 600 S. Michigan Avenue. 


Changes in Committee Personnel 

Since the Official 1949-1950 Roster was pub- 
lished (see the October, 1949, JournaL, pp. 335- 
342), the following changes in committee appoint- 
ments have been made by President Zepp: 

Committee on Biological Products —Dr. Glen L. 
Dunlap replaces Dr. L. R. Vawter as chairman; 
Dr. Vawter remains on the committee 

Committee on Public Relations —Dr. L. A, Cor- 
win, 136-21 Hillside Ave., Richmond Hill 18, N. Y., 
replaces Dr. C. E. DeCamp, who found it neces- 
sary to resign from the committee. 

Special Committee on Diseases of Food-Pro- 
ducing Animals.—Dr. J. F. Shigley replaces Dr. 
G. S. Harshfield as chairman of the committee; 
Dr. Harshfield remains on the committee. 


bat | 


The AVMA Office Staff of 1950 


From lower left, clockwise around the table—Dr. J. G. Herdenbergh, utiv tary; Mrs. 
Evelyn Brewington, financial secretary and chief clerk; Dr. W. A. Young, AVMA treasurer; Mrs. 
Elaine Bell, editorial assistant; Dr. R. C. Klussendorf, assistant tive secretary; Mrs. Virginie 
Cronin, subscription department; Mrs. Helen S. Bayless, assistant editor and advertising manager; 
Dr. C. Don Van Houweling, director of professional relations; Mrs. Eva G. Bailey, editorial assistant; 
Dr. L. A. Merillat, editor-in-chief; Mrs. Mary Louw Choporis, Dr. Merillet's granddaughter; Mrs. 
Mary B. Sanem, directory department; Mr. J. J. Shaffer, public relations department; Mrs. Dorothy 
Yates, applications; Mr. James Calloway, circulation department; Mrs. Jean Foreman, circulation 
department; Miss Rosalyn Zirlin, secretary; and Miss Lucia Novakovich, secretary. 
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Public Health Resolution the organization of federal, state, and local gov- 
ernment with special emphasis on the place of the 
veterinarian in agriculture and public health. Be 
it further 

Resotven, that there be lectures which will em- 
phasize the role of the veterinarian as one of the 
guardians of the health of his community. 


The Conference of Public Health Veterinarians 
of the American Public Health Association dis- 
cussed a number of subjects ranging from atomic 
energy to the World Health Organization. The 
members assembled unanimously agreed that “the 
veterinarian does not have sufficiently broad edu- 
cation to enable him to understand his responsi- s/James H. Sreece, Secretary 
bilities in our changing society.” The conference RAYMOND FAGAN W. T. S. THorp 
adopted the following resolution and forwarded Frank A. Toop 
copies to the deans of all the schools of veterinary 
medicine in the United States and Canada: STUDENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 

Wuenreas, the daily work of the veterinarian has 
public health implications, and Cornell Chapter.—A review of the activities 


‘Wuereas, his work brings him in contact of the Cornell Student Chapter of the AVMA 
with public officials of local, state and federal for the fall term of 1949 follows 


government, and 


Programs for the fall term included: 
Whereas, the veterinarian has an obligation Dr. Kenneth McEntee, associate professor of 

toward the people of his community who make his yeterinary pathology and faculty representative: 

service possible, therefore be it “What the Student Chapter of the AVMA 
Resotvep, that the students in the schools of Means to You.” 

veterinary medicine receive training to demonstrate Dr. R. C. Klussendorf, assistant executive 


AYMA Eighty-Seventh Annual Meeting 
Aug. 21-24—Miami Beach 


Miami Beach News Bureau 


Sight-seeing craft, plying the inland waterways on daily excursions, will be available to 
attending the 87th annual session of the AVMA, —- 21-24, 1950, The routes afford views of ry 
palatial residences along the waterway banks. 
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secretary: “The AVMA, the Student Chapter, 
and You.” 

Professor R. Albrectsen, Department of Ani- 
mal Husbandry, New York State College of 
Agriculture “The Design of the Artificial 
Breeding Program.” 

Colored slides on the veterinary R.O.T.C 
Camp, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, were shown 
by Milton Adsit, senior veterinary student 

The motion pictures “Metrazol” and ‘“Out- 
break-——-Foot-and-Mouth Disease” were shown 

The Christmas party, which featured round 
and square dancing, was the one social event of 
this term. 

Some further accomplishments of the chapter 
include the acquisition of a lounge; compilation 
of a directory of the faculty and staff of the 
New York State Veterinary College for those 
attending the conference for veterinarians, Jan 
4-6, 1950; and a pamphlet of helpful hints for 
incoming students. 

Officers of the chapter are Gerald McCarthy, 
president; Jack Baker, vice-president; Gerald 
Thorington, secretary; Howard Bo, treasurer; 
Anson Lewis, senior class representative; 
George Christensen, junior class representative; 
Bruce Haynes, sophomore class representative; 
and Robert Burns, freshman class representa- 
tive. 

s/Geratp L. THorincron, Secrelary 
e*ees 

Michigan Chapter._-A summary of the 1949 
fall-term meetings of the Michigan State Col- 
lege Student Chapter of the AVMA follows: 

On October 6, Gail Hawley, a senior vet- 
erinary medical student, showed films of his sum- 
mer vacation in Montana, and salmon fishing in 
Alaska. 

Two 1949 graduates of the College spoke at 
the meeting on October 20. Drs. William Ball 
and Orval Krause told about their first four 
months of practice and the problems they en- 
countered. 

Dr. R. C. Klussendorf, assistant executive 
secretary of the AVMA, discussed “The AVMA, 
the Student Chapter, and You” on November 3 

Dr. W. H. Mead (M.D.), Lansing, spoke on 
“The Diagnosis of Neural Diseases” at the No 
vember 20 meeting 

At the last meeting of the fall term, Decem 
ber 1, Dr. F. Booth, Elkhart, Ind., talked on 
“Small Animal Practice” showing illustrations 
of his own hospital 

The average attendance during the fall term 
was 225, the highest it has been for many years 
Much credit for this is due to Chapter President 
Roger Brown who was responsible for the well- 
organized and highly interesting programs 

s/Rosert M. Harner, Secretary 
@ 

Missouri Chapter. At the Nov 14, 1949, 
meeting of the Veterinary Club of the Univer 
sity of Missouri, Dr. W. A. Albrecht (Ph.D), 
chairman of the Department of Soils at the Uni 
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versity, gave a thought-provoking talk on soil 
fertility and climatic conditions as related to 
animal diseases. Dr. Albrecht illustrated his 
address with slides s/Letanp Rice, Secretary 

At the December 12 meeting, Dr. Joseph Knap 
penberger, of Ashe Lockhart, Inc, Kansas City, 
gave his views on “The Practice and Application 
of Veterinary Medicine,” and Dr. L. E. Boden- 
weiser, Kirkwood, discussed “Sterility Problems in 
Dairy Cattle.” Dr. Mark L. Morris, small animal 
practitioner from New Brunswick, N_ J., met with 
various classes, on December 12, to discuss “Gen 
eral Management and Nutritional Problems of 
Small Animals.” 

s/Geracp L. McKee, Publicity Chairman 
e*e 

Washington Chapter. Speakers at the Dec 
13, 1949, meeting of the Washington State 
Student Chapter of the AVMA were Dean 
Nichols, who discussed the progress of the 
veterinary school, and Mr. Gene Stark, horse 
man for Hilltop Stables, who spoke on “Care 
and Management of Horses.” 

s/Raymonp Repiske, Secretary. 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


Mrs. MacDonald, Second Vice-President. 
Mrs. H. S. MacDonald, 51 Oakmont Road, 
Toronto, second vice-president of the Women's 
Auxiliary to the AVMA, is of Scottish ancestry 
and was born and reared in Nova Scotia. As second 


Mrs. H. S. MacDonald 


vice-president, she is responsible for all projects of 
the Auxiliary, including the loans and awards, for 
signs applications and certificates, To 
Auxiliary has estab 
Fund. A senior 


which she 
assist veterimary students, the 
lished the Loan and Awards 
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in an accfedited veterinary college may borrow 
up to $200, with interest at 4 per cent. A more 
recent project has been the establishment of 
senior awards in all accredited veterinary col- 
leges to the student who has made a special 
contribution which advances the standing of 
the veterinary college on the campus. 

Another project is to assist in the advance- 
ment of the science and art of veterinary med- 
icine. A booklet describing the many ways in 
which a veterinarian serves his community is 
available for distribution to interested persons. 

s/( Mrs. V. H.) Florence Miter, President. 
eee 

Arizona Auxiliary..—_Wives of members of the 
Arizona Veterinary Medical Association met at 
the Hotel Adams in Phoenix on Jan. 4-5, 1950, to 
organize an auxiliary to the state association. 
Mrs. J. B. McQuown was chairman of the organ- 
izational committee 

s/Mrs. J. B. McQuown, Chairman. 
eee 

Intermountain Auxiliary—-The members of 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the Intermountain Vet- 
erinary Medical Association met in the Newhouse 
Hotel, ir: Salt Lake City, Utah, on Jan. 16-18, 1950. 
In addition to the business meeting, members en- 
joyed a birthday luncheon, theater party, and the 
Association banquet. 

s/Mrs. Jonn I. Curtis, Secretary. 
eee 

Kentucky Auxiliary.—At the sixth semiannual 
meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary to the Ken- 
tucky Veterinary Medical Association at the 
Country Club in Lexington on Dec. 7, 1949, 
Mrs. L. J. Stearns was appointed chairman of 
the program committee for the July, 1950, meet- 
ing in Louisville, and Mrs. W. M. Coffee was 
elected delegate to represent the auxiliary at the 
Miami Beach meeting of the national auxiliary 
on Aug. 21-24, 1950. Mrs. Edward Lang, who 
presided over the meeting, praised Mrs. Hous- 
ton Cauldemier and Mrs. Joe Stearns as or- 
ganizers of the group three years ago. Principal 
speaker was Mrs. D. L. Proctor. 

s/Mrs. W, M. Corres, Secretary 
eee 

Nebraska Auxiliary.—The Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Nebraska State Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation held its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Cornhusker on Dec. 7-9, 1949. Of the total 
membership of 112, 98 were registered; this 
represents a growth of 19 members during the 
past year. 

A luncheon and business meeting were held 
in the Georgian Room at the Hotel Cornhusk- 
er with President Mrs. O. H. Person, Wahoo, 
presiding. Mrs, Carl Norden, Jr., reported on 
the Detroit meeting. The following officers 
were elected: Mrs. H. Gross, David City, 
president; Mrs. J. D. Cady, Arlington, vice- 
president; and Mrs. W. F. Monson, Oceola, 
secretary-treasurer. After the business meet- 
ing, Mrs. Carl J. Norden, who was a member 


of the AVMA tour of Europe last summer, told 
of some of her experiences and showed colored 
slides taken on the trip. 
Other entertainment included a get-acquainted 
party, a bridge party, and the annual banquet. 
s/Mars. O. H. Person, President. 
eee 
New Hampshire Auxiliary Organized.— Wives 
of members of the New Hampshire Veterinary 
Medical Association met on Nov. 29, 1949, at the 
State House in Concord to organize an auxiliary 
to the state association. After the business meet- 
ing of the association and the auxiliary, Dr. and 
Mrs. David Hopkins discussed their experiences 
on the European tour and showed pictures which 
they had taken. 
Ontario Auxiliary. Members of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Ontario Veterinary Association 
met at the Chateau Laurier in Ottawa on Jan. 
12-14, 1950. After the business meeting, the 
women enjoyed a tour of Ottawa, theater party, 
luncheon, and the banquet 
s/Mrs. G. C. Lawrence, Secretary. 
eee 
Wisconsin Auxiliary.—The Women’s Auxil- 
iary to the Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion met Jan. 12-13, 1950, at the Schroeder Hotel 
in Milwaukee. Mrs, Victor H. Miller, Charleston, 
W. Va., president of the national Auxiliary, was 
guest speaker at a luncheon and style show in the 
Empire Room of the Schroeder Hotel. Mrs, Carl 
A. Brandly, Madison, president of the Wisconsin 
auxiliary, presided at the business session. Other 
activities included the banquet, tours of Milwaukee, 
tea at Watts’ China and Glassware Shop, and a 
visit to Radio Station WMAW. 
s/Mrs. Cart A. president. 


APPLICATIONS 


The listing of applicants conforms to the requirements 
of the administrative by-laws—Article X. 


First Listing 


Comrort, F. 
39 Fairview Ave., London, Ont. 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1943. 


Voucher: G. A. Edge. 
Georce, Frank H. 
Plain City, Ohio. 
D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1916, 
Voucher: Fred J. Kingma. 
Perers, Max R. 
Redkey, Ind 
D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1935. 
Voucher: W. W. Garverick. 
Re_ken, Watrter E. 
138-46 Horace Harding Blvd., Flushing, N. Y. 
as M., New York State Veterinary College, 
938. 
Voucher: J. J. Regan. 
THompson, Paut L 
321 E. South St., Freeport, Il. 
D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1949. 
Voucher: A. G. Misener. 
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Second Listing 


Haccarp, C. H., Luverne, Minn. 
Sucmunv, Orro H., Camp Detrick, Frederick, 


d. 
Stanrorp, Matcoim F., Rt. 2, Fayetteville, Ark. 


lowa State College 


Sanrorp B., D.V.M., St. Croix Falls, 
18. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Dr. Husman New President of Federal Vet- 
erinarians.—Dr. Adam A. Husman (CIN '17) 
Raleigh, N. Car., was elected president of the 
National Association of Federal Veterinarians 
at the thirty-second annual meeting in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Oct. 12, 1949. Dr. Husman, in his 
work with the Bureau of Animal Industry, has 
served in campaigns against foot-and-mouth 
disease, dourine, tuberculosis, and tick eradica- 
tion. In January, 1924, he was assigned to 
hog-cholera work in North Carolina and was 
later made assistant inspector in charge; in 
1934, he was made inspector in charge. The 
brucellosis program in North Carolina, under 
the management of Dr. Husman, enabled it 
to become the first brucellosis-accredited state 
in the Union. 

Dr. Husman is a member and past president 


Dr. A. A. Husman 


of the North Carolina Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation. A past president and, since 1946, 
secretary of the Southern Veterinary Medical 
Association, Dr. Husman is also a past vice- 
president of the AVMA and has served in the 
House of Representatives of the AVMA for 
sixteen consecutive years. 
6 

Dr. Skidmore Retires.—-Dr. Don I. Skidmore 
(OSU '04) has retired after more than forty- 
four years of service with the U.S. Bureau of 


Animal Industry. He was in charge of the 
Division of Virus Serum Control at the time 
of his retirement. 

Dr. Skidmore was assigned as assistant in- 
spector in the meat inspection service in the 
BAI in August, 1905, at South St. Joseph, Mo. 
He had similar assignments in Indianapolis and 
Evansville, Ind., and Dayton, Ohio. At Dayton, 
he also performed tuberculin and mallein test- 
ing. In 1914, he was transferred to the then 
new project of hog-cholera control. After 
special training in this field, Dr. Skidmore was 
transferred to virus-serum control work at 
Kansas City, Kan., and then to special duty in 
Washington, D. C., to assist in administering 
the Virus-Serum-Toxin Law. 

When the Division of Virus-Serum-Control 
was established in 1920, Dr. Skidmore was 
placed in charge and held that position until 
his retirement. Dr. Skidmore is an authority 
on the preparation of veterinary biological prod- 
ucts and has contributed to the development of 
improved methods of producing them. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Alabama 

Veterinary Medicine Recognized.—‘“The lay- 
man visitor to the sessions (of the Southern Vet- 
erinary Medical Association). . . cannot escape the 
general feeling among the veterinarians that their 
business is concerned vitally with the health of the 
public.” 

This is a portion of an editorial in the 
Birmingham Age-Herald for Nov. 9, 1949, which 
appeared during the meeting of the Southern Vet- 
erinary Medical Association 

&@ 


Southern Association Officers.—Officers of 
the Southern Veterinary Medical Association 
elected for the ensuing year are as follows: Drs. 
Taylor P. Rowe, Richmond, Va., president; M. K. 
Heath, Birmingham, Ala., president-elect; F. M. 
Kearns, Louisville, Ky., first vice-president; C_ C. 
Rife, Atlanta, Ga., second vice-president; A. A. 
Husman, Raleigh, N. Car., secretary; M. R. Black- 
stock, Spartanburg, S. Car., treasurer; John Gadd, 
Towson, Md., director; and W. G. Brock, Dallas, 
Texas, director. 

s/A. A. Husman, Secretary 
Arizona 

State Association—-The annual meeting of 
the Arizona Veterinary Medical Association was 
held in the Hotel Adams, Phoenix, on Jan. 4-5, 
1950. The scientific program follows. 

Dr. C. H. Ozanian, Bellflower, Calif.: “Diag- 
nosis and Treatment of Ailments Among 100,000 
Dairy Cattle.” 

Dr. J. R. Dinsmore, Portland, Ore.: “Clinical 
Anesthesia in Small Animals.” 
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Ward (M.D., M.P.H.), state director 
“Veterinary Medicine 


Dr. J. B 
of public health, Phoenix : 
and Public Health.” 

Dr. J. Micuda, Phoenix : 
in the Hawaiian Islands.” 

Dr, C. J. Prehal, U. S. Bureau of Animal In 
dustry, Phoenix: “Coccidioidal Granuloma.” 

Dr. P. R. Baird, Waterville, Maine: 
Veterinarian and Public Relations.” 

Dr, W. J. Pistor, University of Arizona, Tuc 
son: “Newcastle Disease.” 

Drs. Paul McQuown, Tucson; Vego Mikkelson, 
Phoenix Charles White, Mesa; participated 


“Veterinary Practice 


“The 


and 


in a symposium on “Internal and External Fixa 


Animals.” The dis- 


Dinsmore 
Secretary. 


tion of Fractures of Small 
cussion was led by Dr. J. R 
s/FRANK G 


Arkansas 


Artificial Insemination. In to the 
editorial comment in the September, 1949, JouRNAL, 
page 193, titled “A Neglected Opportunity” and 
which, by the way, was credited to Dr, J. B 
Herrick although really being a part of the work 
of the Committee on Veterinary Services, we have 
the following comment from Dr. J. A. Pulliam, 
lonesboro, Ark 

“The explanation for the small number of vet- 
erinarians engaged in artificial insemination is quite 
Lay 


response 


simple. It is essentially a financial reason 
technicians can be employed for less money than 
can professional men.” 

that very few 
the extent 
a veterinarian seeking a 


his ability and 


to point out 


for a 


The letter goes on 
crusaders cause to of 
Therefore, 
place to practice or an outlet for 
training is likely to enter fields other than those of 
simply because he cannot 
with a layman 


This would 


men are 


self-sacrifice 


artificial insemination, 
compete 
who has little or 
he true whether the veterinarian 
ate and becoming established for the first time, or 
whether he is a veterinarian who has been in prac- 
has established a clientele 


remuneration basis 
no college training 


isa recent gradu 


ona 


tice and already 

The farmers who own the cattle needing inserm 
nation are also bargain hunters. They shop around 
for the service which they can secure for the least 
expenditure of money. Therefore, the problem is 
basically of remuneration. The of 
cattle shop for the cheapest service, and the vet 
erimarian cannot with the untrained 


partly trained layman on this basis 


One owners 


compete or 


California 


Midwinter Conference. 
ference of the California 
ical Association was held 
California State Polytechnic 
ference headquarters at the Anderson Hotel, San 
Luis The program follows. Speakers 
not identified are members of the staff 
ot the University of Califorma 

Dr. W. M. Coffee, La Center, Ky., president 
elect, AVMA: “What the American Veterinary 


midwinter con 
Veterinary Med 
9-11, 1950, at the 
College, with con 


The 
State 
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Medical Association Means to Veterinarians” and 
“General Practice” (with illustrations). 

Dr. S. T. Michael, San Francisco: “Veterinary 
Ethics.” 

Drs. P. D. DeLay, Division of Animal Industry, 
State Department of Agriculture, Sacramento, 
moderator; B. Dean, State Department of Public 
Health, San Francisco; and J. Enright discussed 
“Virus Diseases of Animals Transmissible to 
Man.” 


The Rabies Control Programs were discussed by 
Drs. E. R. Quortrup, “San Diego County”; J. H 
tower, “Orange County”; and W. C. Bateman, 
“San Bernardino County.” 

Dr. T. J. Hage: “Diethylearbamazine in the 
Treatment of Heartworms in Dogs.” 

Dr. W. O. Brinker, Department of Surgery and 
Medicine, School of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing: “The Use of In- 
tramedullary Pins in Small Animals” and “Clinical 
Notes.” 

Drs 
\ngeles 

Dr. |. E. Craige, 


G. C. Green and K. R. Wilcox, 
“Hospital Methods.” 
Seaside : 


Los 


“Laboratory Diag- 
nosis of Intestinal Infection” (with illustrations). 
Dr. W. K. Riddell, Angeles: “Diagnosis 
and Treatment of Diseases of the Urinary Tract.” 
Dr. T. A. Berry, Berkeley: “Clinical Manifes- 
tations of Diseases Due to a Pathological Urinary 
Tract.” 

Dr. G. E. McClintock, West Hollywood: “Sim- 
ple Laboratory Methods Available to Practitioners 
for Use in Hospitals.” 

Dr. E. C. Baxter, 
tion of Laboratory Reports.” 

Dr. E. W. Paul, Redwood City “Treatments 
\vailable to Correct Pathological Findings.” 

Dr. M. A. Emmerson, Division of Veterinary 
Obstetrics, Iowa State College, Ames: “Tricho- 
moniasis in Cattle and Its Control” and “X-Ray 
Therapy of Some Diseases of Animals.” 

Dr. A. C. Rosenberger, Stockton: “Cattle Sca- 
bies Eradication” (with illustrations). 

Dr. J. F. Winn, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Communicable Disease Control, Atlanta, 
“Source of Q Fever Antibodies in Calves 

Dr. C. H. Ozanian, Bellflower: “Atypical Ace- 
tonemia in Cattle.” 

Dr. E. F. Chastain, Los Angeles: 
of Cattle Fever Ticks.” 

Dr K G Mc Kay 


Los 


Los Angeles: “Interpreta- 


Ga. : 


“Eradication 


was moderator of a panel 
discussion “Bovine Sterility.” Other members of 
the panel were Drs. Raymond B. Cowles; S. A 
Fuller, Arcata; W. M. Thorning, Redwood City ; 
and R. Ormsbee, Stockton 

Dr. W. M. Mohler, Pathological Division, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: 
“Diagnosis of Anaplasmosis Through Complement- 
Fixation.” 

Dr S. A 
Advances in 


Peoples (M.D.), Davis: “Recent 
Veterinary Pharmacology.” 
s/Cuartes S. Travers, Secretary 
eee 
Wool Growers Oppose Research Laboratory. 
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—At its annual meeting in San Francisco, Nov. 
17-18, 1949, the California Wool Growers As- 
sociation passed resolutions urging continued 
vigilance to keep foot-and-mouth disease out 
of the United States and a redoubling of efforts 
to eradicate it from Mexico, but opposing the 
establishment of a foot-and-mouth disease re- 
search laboratory in the United States. 
Connecticut 
Fairfield County Association.—The following 
officers were elected at the business meeting 
of the Fairfield County Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation at the Parker House, Newtown, on 
Dec. 16, 1949: Drs. Chester E. Guthrie, pres- 
ident; Walter B. Holcomb, president-elect; and 
William R. Leggett, reélected secretary-treas- 
urer, The Executive Committee consists of 
these officers and Drs. W. F. Vail, Andrew 
Draper, and R. Strasburger. Members of the 
Committee on Ethics are Drs. George G. 
Pickett, Joseph M. Fell, Robert A. Rands, Saul 
S. Spitzberg, and Leonard A. Schulhof. 
s/W. R. Leacert, Secretary 
ee e 
Personal. Dr. Frank E. Blake of the U. S 
Department of Agriculture, with headquarters in 
the state office building, Hartford, resigned Nov 
1, 1949, after 35 years of continuous government 
service. Most of his time was spent on tuber- 
culosis eradication Dr. Blake has been a 
member of the AVMA for many years. 


Delaware 


State Association. Members of the Delaware 
Veterinary Medical Association met in Newark at 
the College Inn on Dec. 15, 1949. The following 
program was presented 

Dr. C. A. Woodhouse, Newark: 
Meeting.” 

Dr. A. L. Brueckner, director, State Livestock 
Sanitary Service: “Rabies.” 

Dr. L. J. Poelma, chief of laboratory, Maryland 
Livestock Sanitary Service, College Park, “Ana- 
plasmosis.” 

Dr. J. L. Cherry, State Board of Health, Dover: 
“New State Milk Regulations.” 

New officers of the association are Drs. C. C. 
Palmer, Newark, president; and E. L. Symington, 
Newark, secretary-treasurer, 

s/C. C 


“The Detroit 


PALMER, Secretary 


Hawaii 


Personal.—Dr. Ernest H. Willers, territorial 
veterinarian of Hawaii, received the thirty-third 
degree of the Scottish Rite of Free Masonry. 
Dr. Willers is also past exalted ruler of the 
Honolulu Lodge of Elks and past district dep- 
uty of Elks. 

s/Paut T. Nomura, Resident Secretary 


Idaho 
Southwest Association..On Dec. 7, 1949, the 


Southwest Idaho Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion met in Emmett. Dr. John Williams, Cald- 
well, discussed “Vaccination Program for Bru- 


cellosis.” Members participated in a round 


table discussion of problems encountered in the 


Boise Valley Association officers are Drs. 
R. C. Derrer, Meridian, president; and A. P. 
Schneider, Boise, secretary-treasurer. 
The women were entertained at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. P. Eldredge 
s/A. P. Scunewer, Seeretary. 


Illinois 
Chicago Mark Morris, 
Brunswick, N. J., discussed “Nutrition in Ani 
mals in Health and Disease” at the Dec. 153, 
1949, meeting of the Chicago Veterinary Med 
Association at the Palmer House. 
s/Rosert Grover, Secretary 


ical 


Indiana 


State Association —The sixty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Indiana Veterinary Medical Asso 
ciation was held in the Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, 
on Jan. 12-14, 1950. The following program was 
presented, 

Dr. R. E. Ruggles, Moline, IIL: 
Management of Problems Facing the Small 
mal Practitioner.” 

Dr. W. W. Armistead, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Ohio State University, Columbus: 
“Heartworms” and “Sutures and Suture Material.” 

Dr. W. L. Boyd, Division of Veterinary Medi 
cine, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn.; “The 
Relation of the Veterinarian to the Program of 
Artificial Insemination of Dairy Cattle” and “The 
Treatment of Retained Fetal Membranes and Their 
Sequela in the Cow.” 

Dr. B. S. Pomeroy, Division of Veterinary Med- 
icine and Poultry Research, University Farm, St 
Paul, Minn “Use of Sulfonamides in Poultry 
Diseases” and “Our Present Information of 
Pullorum and Newcastle Disease.” 

Dr. Robert Curtis, Portage, Wis.: “A practi- 
tioner Treats Mastitis” and “Observations on 
Brucellosis Control.” 

Dr. C. Don Van Houweling, director of profes- 
AVMA, Chicago: “Public Rela- 


“Practical 


Ani- 


Day 


sional relations, 
tions.” 

Dr. J. T. Burriss, president, 
Producers, Inc., Columbus, Ohio: 
tions.” 

Mr. 
Veterinary 
Counsel.” 

Dr. J. R. Davis, 
Committee Report.” 

Dr. L. T. Railsback. Ellsworth. Minn 
in the Sow” and “Swine Practice.” 

Dr. Frank Thorp, Ir. Michigan State College, 
East Lansing: “The Relation of Nutrition to 
Swine Enteritis” and “Differential Diagnosis of 
Troublesome Sheep Diseases.” 


Mr. W. M. Beeson, Animal Husbandry Depart- 


Associated Serum 
“Public Rela- 


“Indiana 
Relations 


Indianapolis : 
Public 


A. V. Gradle, 
Medical Association 
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ment, Purdue University, Lafayette: “Some New 
Factors Affecting the Nutrition of Farm Animals.” 

Dr. L. M. Hutchings, Department of Veterinary 
Science, Purdue University: “Infectious Diseases 
of Young Pigs.” 

The following films were shown: 
thesia”; “Intramedullary Pinning,” 
Drs. Armistead and Ruggles; and “Ear Trim,” 
“Pyometria,” “Haw Operation,” “Spays,” and 
“Furious Rabies in the Cat,” all discussed by Dr. 
H. E. Jensen, director, Wiseman Animal Hospital, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

s/Wape W. Garverick, Secretary. 


“Local Anes- 
discussed by 


lowa 
_ Dr. Shoeman Stresses Feed Industry Rela- 


tions.-As a step toward promoting closer co- 
operation between feed dealers and veterinar- 
ians, Dr. J. E. Shoeman, president of the lowa 
Veterinary Medical Association, recently took 
part in a radio interview on livestock nutrition. 

The interview, broadcast from Atlantic, lowa, 
was featured on “Let's Go Visiting,” a farm 
program sponsored by Wayne feeds. Announc- 
er Med Maxwell opened the program with a 
tribute to practicing veterinarians throughout 


i 
Dr. J. E. Shoeman (left) being interviewed by Med 
Maxwell at Atlantic, lowa, on “Let's Go Visiting.” 


the nation, after which Dr. Shoeman answered 
questions on the activities of his state associa- 
tion and discussed public health aspects of 
brucellosis. In the latter half of the pro- 
gram, Dr. Shoeman pointed out the need for 
better nutrition for all classes of livestock and 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


how the feed industry is helping to meet this 
need. 
e*ee 
Personals.—Dr. (ONT '92) and Mrs. John W. 
Griffith, Cedar Rapids, celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary on Dec. 20, 1949. Dr. 
Griffith retired from active practice in Cedar 
Rapids after more than fifty years of service 
to his community. 
eee 
Dr. Bert O. Combs (ISC '47), former as- 
sistant to Dr. R. R. Dappen (KCVC 'I7), 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has taken over the general 
practice of Dr. D. B. Radloff (ISC '39), Con- 
rad. Dr. Radloff has accepted a position on 
the faculty of lowa State College, Ames. 
S/LAURANCE P. ScorrT, Secretary. 


Kansas 


Dr. Twiehaus Joing State College Faculty.— 
Dr. Marvin J. Twiehaus (KSC '36), was ap- 
pointed as assistant professor of pathology at 
Kansas State College School of Veterinary Med- 
icine, effective Dec. 1, 1949. 

After receiving his D.V.M. degree, Dr. 
Twiehaus was employed in field and laboratory 
work by the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
for a year. He then joined the Kansas State 
College faculty as instructor in bacteriology 
and operator of the poultry diagnostic labora- 
tory. From 1941 to 1946, Dr. Twiehaus was 
with the Fifth Army Mobile Medical Labora- 
tory unit in the South Pacific and New Zealand 
as a member of the U. S. Army Veterinary 
Corps. Since his separation from the Army, he 
has been in private practice at St. Charles, Mo. 
The duties of his new position will include 
special research on brucellosis. 

s/E. E. Leasure, Dean. 


Kentucky 

Short Course.—The 
Medical Association presented its twenty-third 
annual short course for veterinarians at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, on Dec. 7, 


Kentucky Veterinary 


1949. The scientific program follows. 

Dr. Durward Olds, Dairy Department: 
vine Sterility.” 

Dr. A. C. Todd, Animal Pathology Depart- 
ment: “Preventive Treatment for Bloodworm 
Infection.” 

Dr. Ross Brown, Animal Pathology Depart- 
ment: “Baby Pig Anemia.” 

Dr. Merle F. Hansen, Animal Pathology 
Department: “Hematology of the Thorough- 
bred.” 

Drs. E. L. Taylor, Georgetown, and D. E. 
Labore, Cynthiana: “Sore Mouth in Cattle.” 

Dr. W. M. Coffee, La Center, president-elect 
of the AVMA: “General Practice” (with il- 
lustrations). 

Dr. Ralph Elliott, Dairy Department: 
Role of Nutrition in Sterility.” 
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Mr. Peter N. Jans, broker, Chicago, IIL: 
“Veterinary Group Insurance.” 
s/Ross Brown, Secretary. 
eee 


Dr. W. M. Coffee, president-elect of the AVMA, 

demonstrating his technique for direct blood trans- 

fusion through the use of the Shikles syringe. This 

demonstration took place at the annual clinic of the 

Northeast Mississippi Veterinary Medical Associe- 

tion at Corinth. (This technique was described in 
the September, 1949, JOURNAL, page 165). 


Maryland 

State Association.—The Maryland State Vet- 
erinary Medical Association met at the Hotel 
Emerson in Baltimore on Dec. 16-17, 1949. The 
program follows. 

Dr. Leo J. Poelma, College Park, Md.: “Stoma- 
titis of Undetermined Etiology.” 

Dr. Edward Weatherby, manager, Maryland 
Artificial Breeding Codperative, College Park: 
“Artificial Breeding in Maryland.” 

Dr. Raymond Curry, Washington, D, C.: “Audi- 
tory Surgery in Dogs.” 

Dr. D. W. Gates, Animal Disease Station, Belts- 
ville: “Anaplasmosis.” 

Dr. E. A. Churchill, Department of Veterinary 
Surgery and Obstetrics, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia: “Radiographic Interpreta- 
tions” and “Bovine Surgery.” 

Dr. A. L. Brueckner, director, Livestock Sani- 
tary Service, College Park, Md.: “Regional Vet- 
erinary Education.” 

Dr. John Fowble, Timonium: “Ethics.” 

Dr. John T. McGrath, Department of Veterinary 
Pathology, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia: “Disturbances of Locomotion in Dogs Due 
to Spinal Lesions.” 

Dr. Arthur V. Bartenslager, Stewartstown, Pa. : 
“Bovine Sterility.” 

Dr. A. Henry Craig, College Park, Md.: “Milk 
Fever.” 

s/J. Wacter Hastines, Sr., Secretary. 


Massachusetts 


State Association—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Massachusetts Veterinary As- 
sociation was held Dec. 21, 1949, at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston. “The Care and Schooling 


to the American Saddle Horse” was discussed 
by Dr. Francis Austin, Belchertown, and Dr. 
David K. Detweiler, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, presented a paper on “Diagnosis 
and Treatment of Common Heart Diseases in 
the Dog.” Both talks were illustrated. 

s/C. Lawrence Biake ty, Secretary. 


Michigan 

Western Association..The West Michigan 
Veterinary Medical Association met in the Hart 
Hotel, Battle Creek, Dec. 8, 1949. A panel dis- 
cussion on “Compulsory Veterinary Internship 
as a Prerequisite for Licensing” was held, with 
Dr. Allen Begg as moderator. Other members 
of the panel were Dean C. S. Bryan, Drs. Louis 
La Fond, Paul V. Howard, and a senior student 
from the School of Veterinary Medicine, East 
Lansing, Gail Hawley. A lively discussion from 
the floor followed the formal presentation. 

Sickness and disability insurance for junior 
and senior veterinary students was discussed 
and referred to a committee. 

s/Gien Reep, Secretary 
eee 

Dr. Davisson Appointed State Veterinarian.— 
Dr. Lee Davisson (CVC '10) has been appointed 
state veterinarian to succeed Dr. C. F. Clark 
who resigned in August, 1949. 

e* ee 

Dr. Stocking Joins Upjohn Staff.—Dr. Gordon 
G. Stocking (MSC '46) recently joined the staff 
of the Upjohn Medical Division's Department 
of Veterinary Medicine. Dr. Stocking has been 
employed, since receiving his D.V.M. degree, 
at the Upjohn Richland Farms, where he was 
in charge of all veterinary activities. He is a 
member of the AVMA, the Michigan State 
Veterinary Medical Association, the Horse 
Breeders’ Association of America, and is a di- 
rector of the Mid-West Arab Horse Breeders’ 
Association. 


Mississippi 

Personal.—_ Dr. R. M. Crockett (TEX '45), 
formerly with Starnes Animal Hospital, Dallas, 
Texas, is now associated with Dr. J. R. Brous- 
sard, Jr. (API °47), at the McComb Animal 
Hospital, McComb, Miss. 


Aj 
Kansas City Association._Dr. A. H. Groth 
(ISC ’31), director of the College of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Missouri, was guest 
speaker at the November 15 meeting of the 
Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association. 
Dr, Groth, who has had wide and varied ex- 
perience in various phases of veterinary medi- 
cine, discussed “Johne's Disease.” 
s/E. M. Munvett, Secretary 


Nebraska 


State Association.The fifty-third annual 
meeting of the Nebraska Veterinary Medical 
Association was held in the Cornhusker Hotel, 
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Lincoln, on Dec. 7-9, 1949. The program fol- 
lows. 

Dr. J. D. Shoeman, president, lowa Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, Atlantic: “Veterinary 
Business Management.” Dr. D. F. Walker, 
Broken Bow, led the discussion of this paper 

Dr. W. F. Irwin, Tulsa, Okla.: “Bone Sur- 
gery in Small Animals.” Dr. V. J. Brandt, 
Scottsbluff, led the ensuing discussion 

Dr. |. W. MeGinnis, Ord “Problems in 
Cattle Practice.” The discussion was opened 
by Dr. J. L. George, Chester. 

Drs. J. D. Ray, Omaha, and Carl |. Norden, 
Sr. Lincoln: “The International Veterinary 
Congress” (with illustrations) 

Dr. F. R. Woodring, Department of Animal 
Pathology and Hygiene, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln: “Newcastle Disease in Chicks 
from Vaccinated and Nonvaccinated Hens.” 

Dr. Carl Olson, Jr., Department of Animal 
Pathology and Hygiene, University of Ne- 
braska: “Observations on Hyperkeratosis (X 
Disease).” Dr. E. W. Peck, Auburn, led the 
discussion of this paper 

Dr. H. C. H. Kernkamp, University of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul, conducted a round table dis- 
cussion “Diseases of Livestock.” Others 
who participated were Drs. T. C. Campbell, 
Norfolk; F. W. Hansmire, Fairbury; Fred 
Knapple, Lexington; J. H. Magilton, David 
City; and C. H. Hoekstra, Omaha 

Officers elected at the business meeting are 
Drs. |. L. George, Chester, president; O. FE 
Walgren, Platte Center, vice-president; Ordella 
Geisler, Lincoln, secretary-treasurer; and Paul 
lL.. Matthews, Omaha, resident state secretary, 
A\VMA Dr. W. Monson, Osceola was 
elected delegate to the House of Representatives 
of the AVMA and Dr. W. I. Nelson, Herman, 


as alternate 


on 


s/L. V. Skipmork, Secretary 
New Mexico 

State Association... The seventeenth 
meeting of the New Mexico Veterinary 
Association was held at Roswell on Oct 
1949. The program follows 

Dr. EF. R. Frank, Kansas State College, Manhat 
tan “Diseases and Surgery of Large Animals” 
and “Bovine Sterility.” 

Dr. Chas. Bower, Topeka, Kan “Small Animal 
Diseases” and “Small Animal Nutrition.” 

Dr. W. P. Hardy, Texas Experiment Station, 
Sonora: “Sheep and “Poisonous 
llants.” 

Dr. W. F. Irwin, Tulsa, Okla “Small Animal 
Diseases” and “Interesting Cases in Small Animal 
Practice.” 

Dr. Mark Welsh, Pearl River, N. Y 
New in Drugs for the Veterinarian.” 

Drs. C. Bower and W. F. Irwin were modera- 
tors of a panel discussion on small animal problems 

Dr. E. E. Kraus, Clovis, was moderator of a 
panel discussion on large animals 
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Officers of the association are Drs. Fred Neal, 
Roswell, president; E. J. Smith, Santa Fe, vice- 
president; and J. Dowds, Tucumcearl, secretary- 
treasurer. s/S. W. Wiest, Resident Secretary. 


New York 

Conference for Veterinarians.—The forty-sec- 
ond annual conference for veterinarians of the 
New York State Veterinary College, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, was held at the College on Jan. 
4-6, 1950. The following scientific program was 
presented. Speakers not otherwise identified are 
from the staff of the veterinary college. 

Dr. E. P. Leonard: “Eye Surgery.” 

Drs, M. E. Miller and G. C. Christensen: 
“Anatomical Facts of Use to the General Practi- 
tioner.” 

Mrs. P. H. Larsen and Dr. H, L. Gilman: 
“Aureomycin Therapy in Bovine Brucellosis.” 

Dr. J. E. Greene, Department of Small Animal 
Surgery and Medicine, School of Veterinary Med- 
icine, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn: 
“Therapy in Liver Dysfunction” and “The In- 
tramedullary Pin” (both illustrated). 

Dr. J. R. M. Innes, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md.: 
“Nervous Disorders of Ruminants.” (with illus- 
trations) and “The Relationship of Infection to 
the Etiology of the Canine Encephalopathies.” 

Dr. H. E. Kemper, inspector in charge, Zoologi- 
cal Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, South- 
western Division, Albuquerque, N. M.: “Methods 
of Control for Lice and Other External Parasites 
of Cattle in the Southwest.” 

Dr. E. V. Moore, Department of Agriculture 
and Markets, Albany: “Bovine Brucellosis Con- 
trol.” 

Dr. F. W. Schutz, Brewster: 
gram: Practitioner's Viewpoint.” 

Drs. H. G. Hodges and S. D. Johnson: 
Treatment.” 

Dr. A. C. Ivy (Ph.D., M.D.), Chicago Profes- 
sional Colleges, University of Chicago: “The 
Relation of Nutrition to Age.” 

Dr. W. A. Aitken, Merrill, lowa: “Problems 
in Surgery and Obstetrics” and “Large Animal 
Practice.” 

Dr. C. P. Zepp, Sr., New York, N. Y., president 
of the AVMA: “Obstinate Skin Diseases of the 
Dog” (with illustrations), and “The Duties and 
Value of Veterinary Organization.” 

Colonel Elbert DeCoursey, M.C., Commandant 
\rmy Medical Center, Army Medical Department 
Research and Graduate School, Washington, D. C.: 
“Pathological Effects of Nuclear Explosion.” 

Drs. K. R. Reinhard; W. F. Tierney, Sennett; 
S. J. Roberts; and J, A. Baker: “Leptospirosis 
in Cattle in New York State.” 

Dr. I. W. McDonald, Cambridge University, 
England: “Some Recent Observations on Diges- 
tion in Ruminants.” 

Dr. J. A. Henderson, Department of Medicine, 
Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, Canada: 
“Sterility Problems in South American Cattle.” 
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Dr. W. A. Hagan, dean, New York State Vet- 
erinary College: “The Veterinary Profession in 
Some European Countries.” 

Dr. J. A. Dye and Mrs. Esther L. McCandless : 
“Modern Conceptions of Ketosis in Cattle.” 

Dr, A. M. Mills: “Case Reports from the De- 
partment of Surgery.” 

Drs. S. J. Roberts, H. L. Gilman, and Mrs. 
P. H. Larsen: “Vibrionic Infection in Relation 
to Abortion and Sterility in Cattle 

s/W. A. Hacan, Dean, 
eee 

New York City Association.—At the Dec. 14, 
1949, meeting of the Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation of New York City, Dr. I. D. Wilson, 
Department of Biology, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, presented a paper on 
“Veterinary Education South of the Border” 
(with illustrations), and Dr. C. P. Zepp, Sr., 
president of the AVMA, discussed “Activities 
of the AVMA.” Officers elected at this meeting 
are Drs. Irving E. Altman, president-elect; and 
C. R. Schroeder, secretary-treasurer. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee consists of Drs. ]. A, Millar, 
R. S. MacKellar, Jr, and S. S. Miller. Dr. 
L. W. Goodman was appointed as representa- 
tive to the state executive board. Members of 
the Committee on Ethics are Drs. H. E. Gross- 
man, chairman, S. Nathanson, L. Barto, Irene 
Kraft, C. P. Zepp, Jr., J. A. Ward, M. W. Fire- 
stone, and F. O. Wright. 

The program of the Jan. 4, 1950, meeting 
featured a discussion of “Canine Encephalitis.” 
Speakers were Drs. Hilary Koprowski (M.D.), 
George A. Jervis (M.D.), Arthur F. North, Jr. 
B. J. Finkelstein, and Frank Bloom. Mr 
Frederic Newell, Associated Hospital Service 
of New York, discussed “The Hospital-Spon- 
sored Blue Cross Plan.” 

s/C. R. Scuroeper, Secretary. 


North Carolina 


Roanoke-Tar Association..-On Dec. 2, 1949, 
the Roanoke-Tar Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion met in Rocky Mount to discuss local prac- 
titioner problems. This association 
eastern North Carolina. Officers elected at the 
December meeting are Drs. T. A. Monk, Jr., 
Ahoskie, president; and G. L. Gilchrist, Farm- 
ville, secretary-treasurer. 

s/J. H. Brown, Resident Secretary 


North Dakota 
Damages Awarded for Brucellosis.—A tenant 


moved to a farm and brought 10 dairy cows 
with him. These animals had been tested 
found to be negative to the brucellosis 
The landlord furnished 10 additional 
cows. Upon being questioned, he reported 
that they were from a tested herd. Some time 
later, 1 of the cows brought to the farm by the 
owner calved prematurely and it later developed 
that she was the means of introducing brucel- 
losis into the herd 
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The landlord was found guilty of bringing in 
animals which had not been duly tested, and a 
jury awarded the tenant damages in the amount 
of $2,500. This is probably the first case of 
this type on record in North Dakota. 

s/T, O. Branpensurc. 


Ontario 

Provincial Association.Ihe seventy-sixth 
annual meeting of the Ontario Veterinary Asso- 
ciation was held in the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, 
on Jan. 12-14, 1950. The scientific program 
follows. 

Dr. M. R. Clarkson, Inspection and Quaran- 
tine Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Washington, D.C.: “The Foot-and-Mouth Dis- 
ease Situation in Mexico.” Dr. R. V, Walker, 
Animal Diseases Research Institute, Hull, Que. 
led the discussion of this paper 

Dr. J. Markowitz (M.D.), University of 
Toronto: “The Function of the Hepatic Artery 
in the Dog.” The ensuing discussion was led 
by Dr. J. W. Leeson, Toronto 

Dr. Thurber LeWin (M.D.), University of 
Buffalo, N.Y.: “External Diseases and Injuries 
of the Eye.” The paper was discussed by Dr. 
W. C. Reid, Fort Erie, Ont. 

Dr. S. J. Roberts, New York State Veterinary 
College, Ithaca “Bevine Obstetrical Prob- 
lems.” The paper was discussed by Dr. E. F 
Johnston, Carp, Ont. 

Dr. A. Secord, Toronto, Ont, led a 
discussion on “Small Animal Practice.” 

Dr. Gerry B. Schnelle, assistant chief of staff, 
the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, Boston, 
Mass.: “X-Ray Diagnosis in Small Animals.” 
Dr, A. E. Broome (M.D.), radiologist, Ontario 
Veterinary College, led the discussion of Dr. 
Schnelle’s paper. 

Dr. G. A. Edge, Ontario Department of 
Health was moderator of a panel discussion on 
“Veterinary Public Health.” 

Dr. L. P. Doyle, Department of Veterinary 
Science, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind 
“Some Important Swine Diseases.” Dr. Doyle's 
paper was discussed by Dr. R. A. McIntosh 

Dr. J. F. Crawley, Connaught Laboratories, 
and K. L. McGregor, Ontario Veterinary Col 
lege and Cattle Breeding Association, Waterloo, 
Ont.: “Bovine Vaginitis—Preliminary 
vations.” 

Dr. R. A. McIntosh was moderator of a panel 
discussion on “Large Animal Practice.” 

8/G, A. Enor, Secretary 

Animal Health in Canada.—Although com 
pensation or indemnity is paid for animals 
slaughtered because of glanders, hog cholera, 
dourine, and tuberculosis in Canada, only the 
last named disease has been listed among those 
for which indemnities have been Hog 
cholera indemnities were last claimed in 1946, 
glanders indemnities in 1937, and dourine indemni- 
ties in 1919 
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Pennsylvania 

Conference of Veterinarians.—The fiftieth 
annual conference of veterinarians of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, met in Philadelphia on Jan. 3-4, 1950. 
The scientific program follows. Speakers not 
otherwise identified, are from the staff of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine. 

Dr. Monica Reynolds (Ph.D.): 
Therapy for the Dehydrated Animal.” 

Dr. C. P. Zepp, Sr., New York City, president 
of the AVMA: “Obstinate Skin Diseases of 
the Dog” (with illustrations) and “Facts About 
the AVMA.” 

Dr. Arthur D. Goldhaft, Vineland Poultry 
Laboratories, Vineland, N. J.: “A Considera- 
tion of the Poultry Industry and Poultry Dis- 
eases from an International Standpoint.” 

Dr. Mark W. Allam: “Foreleg Paralysis in 
the Dog” (with illustrations). 

Dr. Firman E. Bear (Ph.D.), chairman, Soils 
Department, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: “The Soil in Relation to Animal 
Diseases.” 

Mr. C. J. Babcock, Research Division, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, U.S. 


“Fluid 


Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.: 
“Facts and Factors of Importance in the In- 
spection and Grading of Market Milk.” 

Dr. C. P. Bishop, director, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Harrisburg, and president, U. S. Live- 


stock Sanitary Association: “The Revised 
Program for the Control and Eradication of 
Bovine Brucellosis in Pennsylvania.” 

Dr. D. K. Detweiler: “The Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Congestive Heart Failure in the 
Dog.” Dr. Detweiler also showed the film 
“Cardiac Arrhythmias” through the courtesy of 
Abbott Laboratories. 

Dr. John T. McGrath: “Clinical Examina- 
tion of the Nervous System of the Dog with 
Reference to Some Pathological Entities” (with 
illustrations). 

Colonel Elbert DeCoursey, 
Medical Department, Research and Graduate 
School, Army Medical Center, Washington, 
D.C.: “The Pathological Effects of Nuclear 
Explosion.” 

Dr. C. R. Schroeder, Lederle 
Pearl River, N. Y.: “Aureomycin.” 

Dr. W. R. Haubrich, Claremont, N. H.: 
“Bovine Infertility.” 

Dr. Roger J]. Maloney: “Roentgenologic 
Diagnosis of Some Diseases of Bone.” 

Dr. Ryland Croshaw, Columbus, N. J.: “Re- 
cent Experiences with Screwworm Infestation 
in New Jersey.” 

Dr. Harry M. Martin: “The Life History 
and Economic Importance of the Screwworm 
Fly.” 

Dr. Donald G. Lee: “The Anatomy of the 
Ischiorectal Fossa of the Dog with Special Ref- 
erence to Perineal Herniation.” 

s/Joun Beck, Chairman. 


M.C.,, Army 


Laboratories, 


Eastern Society.—The East Tennessee Veteri- 
nary Society met on Dec. 10, 1949, in Knoxville. 
The program featured a round table discussion 
of brucellosis and other ailments affecting live- 
stock of eastern Tennessee. At the business 
session, the following officers were elected: Drs. 
H. L. Lamb, Athens, president; Dennis Sikes, 
Knoxville, vice-president; and G. E. Eason, 
Kingsport, secretary-treasurer. 

s/D, Coucuitn, Resident Secretary. 


Texas 

New President at A. & M.—Dr. M., T. Har- 
rington (Ph.D.), formerly dean of the School of 
Arts and Sciences, and acting dean of A. & M. 
College of Texas, has been named sixteenth pres- 
ident of the College. He is the first former 
student to be elected to this position. Mr. Bolton, 
whom Dr. Harrington succeeds, is on modified 
service after forty-one years on the college staff. 


Utah 

Intermountain Association.—The twenty-sec- 
ond annual meeting of the Intermountain Veteri- 
nary Medical Association was held at the New- 
house Hotel in Salt Lake City on Jan. 16-18, 1950. 
The scientific program follows, 

Dr. W. M, Coffee, La Center, Ky., president- 
elect of the AVMA: “The AVMA and the Vet- 
erinarian” and “General Practice” (with illustra- 
tions). 

Dr. M. A. Emmerson, Department of Veteri- 
nary Obstetrics, Division of Veterinary Medicine, 
Iowa State College, Ames: “Trichomoniasis in 
Cattle and Its Control” and “X-Ray Therapy of 
Some Diseases of Animals.” 

Dr. W. O. Brinker, Department of Surgery and 
Medicine, School of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing: “Uses of Intramedul- 
lary Pins in Small Animals” and “Clinical Notes.” 

Dr. W. F. Fisher, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Reno, Nev.: “Some Problems Encountered on 
Control and Eradication of Brucellosis in Range 
Cattle.” 

Dr. H. Stoddard, Laramie, Wyo.: “Damage 
Done to the Fertility of Range Bulls in Wyoming 
during Winter.” 

Dr. H. F. Schaulis, veterinarian in charge, U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Denver, Colo.: “The 
Foot-and-mouth Disease Situation in Mexico.” 

Dr. W. H. Mohler, Pathological Division, U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C.: 
“The Diagnosis of Anaplasmosis Through Com- 
plement- Fixation.” 

Dr. Lloyd C. Moss, Department of Medicine, 
Division of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. 
College, Fort Collins: “Surgical Repair of Peri- 
neal Hernia.” 

Dr. Wayne Binns, Department of Veterinary 
Science, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan: 
“Activities of the Utah Brucellosis Advisory Com- 
mittee.” 

Dr. James Lieberman, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, Kansas City, Mo.: “The Role of the Veter- 


inarian in Milk and Food Sanitation.” 
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Dr. L, L. Madsen, Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry, Utah State Argicultural College, Logan: 
“Nutrition Problems with Range Livestock.” 

Dr. Rue Jensen, Department of Pathology, Divi- 
sion of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. 
College, Fort Collins: “Pathology of the Bovine 
Foot.” 

s/M. L. Muner, Secretary. 


Vermont 

Business Meeting—On Dec. 16, 1949, the 
Vermont Veterinary Medical Association held 
its annual business meeting in the Waterman 
Building at the University of Vermont in Bur- 
lington. Officers elected were Drs. C. A. 
Jordan, Newport, president; C. M. Miller, 
Orwell, first vice-president; J. E. Wheeler, 
Montpelier, second vice-president; and W. D. 
Bolton, Burlington, secretary-treasurer. 

Since Dr. E® V. Moore, assistant commissioner 
of Agriculture and Markets, Albany, N. Y., was 
unable to be present, his paper “Livestock 
Public Health” was read by Dr. C. T. Whitney. 
Dr. David Hopkins, Brattleboro, Vermont rep- 
resentative to the 14th International Veterinary 
Congress, gave a report of the meeting and 
showed colored slides. 

s/W. D. Botton, Resident Secretary. 


Wisconsin 

State Association—The thirty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation was held on Jan. 12-13, 1950, at the 
Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee. The scientific 
program follows. 

Dr. T. H. Ferguson, Lake Geneva: “Equine 
Practice.” Drs. R. B. Hipenbecker, Fennimore, 
and G. A, Gettleman, Hartford, led the discussion 
of this paper. 

Dr. J. E. McDermid, Ladysmith; “Equine and 
Bovine Stomatitis.” The discussion was led by 
Drs. C. A. Brandly and W. R. Winner of Madi- 


son. 

Dr. W. H. Dreher, Shawano: “Bovine Infertil- 
ity.” Drs. S. H. McNutt, Madison, and W. W. 
Arzberger, Watertown, led the ensuing discussion. 

Dr. N. R. Brewer, University of Chicago; 
“Blood Clotting.” 

Dr. R. C. Klussendorf, assistant executive secre- 
tary, AVMA, Chicago: “Veterinary Medicine is 
Progressing, Are You?” 

Drs. W. R. Winner and J. T. Schwab, chief, 
Division of Livestock Sanitation, State Department 
of Agriculture, Madison: “Animal Disease Con- 
trol Programs in Wisconsin.” 

Dr. G. R. Spencer, Department of Veterinary 
Science, University of Wisconsin, Madison: “Sys- 
tematic Treatments for Mastitis.” The discussion 
was led by Drs. W. W. Wisnicky, Fond du Lac, 
and J. E. Lillesand, Verona. 

Dr. G. R. Fowler, Department of Surgery, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, lowa State College, 
Ames: “Surgery of Large Animals.” Drs. S. E. 
Ferguson, Lake Geneva, and D. R. Edwards, Fox 
Lake, discussed this paper. 

Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel (M_D.), commissioner of 


Health, Milwaukee: “Environmental Sanitation.” 

Dr. R. L. Kerns, meat sanitation supervisor, 
Milwaukee Health Department: Antemortem and 
Postmortem Meat Inspection.” 

Dr. Wayne H. Riser, Skokie, IIL: “Canine 
Distemper.” 

Dr. R. E. Witter, College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, University of Illinois, Urbana,: “The Man- 
agement of Otitis Externa in the Dog.” 

Drs. W. H. Riser, moderator; R. E. Witter; 
F. W. Milke, Milwaukee; and E. A, Fortmann, 
Kenosha participated in a panel discussion “Dis- 
eases of Small Animals.” 

A. Beacn, Secretary. 
eee 

Northern Association.—On Oct. 26, 1949, the 
North Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion met at the Conway Hotel in Appleton for 
a joint dinner and business meeting. 

Manson, Secretary 
eee 

Southeastern Association.—The Southeastern 
Wisconsin Veterinary Association met in the 
Towne Hotel, Oconomowoc, on Dec. 7, 1949, 
Dr. Carl Brandley, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, discussed “Necrotic Stomatitis in 
Wisconsin,” and the Bureau of Animal Industry 
film “Foot-and-Mouth Disease” was shown. 

s/Roserr Curtis, Secretary 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Australia 

Increasing Sheep Production.__Regarding an 
abstract from the address of W. S. Kelly which 
appeared on page 454 of the June, 1949, JourNaL, ” 
Dr. Max Henry, secretary of the Australian Vet- 
erinary Association, calls our attention to the fact 
that our abstract would indicate that the proposed 
output of 25 per cent more mutton and lamb was 
something which could be attained in the near 
future. He informs us that this interpretation is 
not correct because much needs to be done before 
any such increase could be achieved 


Germany 
Bovine Tuberculosis in Man.—-Recent reports 
indicate that approximately 60 per cent of all cattle 
herds and 30 per cent of all individual cows in 
Germany are infected with tuberculosis. This 
bovine strain has been transmitted to human beings 
in many instances, In fact, it is reported 
(Rheinische Post, Sept. 23, 1949) that 1 to 9 per 
cent of all cases of human pulmonary tuberculosis 
and more than 30 per cent of all other types (bone, 
gland, joint, skin, and intestinal) are caused by the 
bovine tubercle bacillus 
s/M. W. ALtArrer, American Consul General 


Spain 

; Seeks Correspondent.—A letter from a Span- 
ish veterinarian who is studying English re- 
quests that he be put in touch with some 
American young man who is trying to improve 
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his knowledge of Spanish. It is hoped. that a 
correspondence may be struck up which will be 
mutually beneficial to both participants. The 
inquirer may be reached at the following ad- 
dress: 

Miguel Cordero del Campillo, Veterinario 

Plaza de S. Martin 4 y 6 

Leon, Spain 


BIRTHS 


Dr. (OSU °38) and Mrs. Charles Ozanian, Bell- 
flower, Calif., announce the birth of a son, Charles 
Edward, on Sept. 27, 1949 

Dr, (MSC °49) and Mrs. E. H 
Merrill, Mich., announce the birth 
William Howard, on Aug. 14, 1949. 

Dr. (TEX '45) and Mrs. Dale D. Boyd, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. announce the birth of a daughter, 
Martha Diane, on Aug. 21, 1949 

Dr. (OSU '49) and Mrs. Stanley R. Keller, 5500 
Glenway Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, announce the birth 
of their fourth daughter, Linda Jane, on Nov. 14, 
1949, 

Dr. (UP '48) and Mrs. Frederick G. Ruder, 
Jr.. Amherst, Mass., announce the birth of a 
son, Frederick G., III, Nov. 17, 1949. 

Dr. (KSC '44) and Mrs. W. L. Good, Ponca 
City, Okla., announce the birth of John Michael 
on Nov 21, 1949 

Dr. (COLO '46) and Mrs. Leon Slatko, Pales- 
tine, Texas, announce the birth of a son, Barton 


Elliott, on Nov. 25, 1949. 


DEATHS 


Kirby Bassett (UP '99), Woodbury, N. J. 
died Oct. 14, 1949. Dr. Bassett had been a 
member of the AVMA 

David C. Black (ONT 
Ont., died July 14, 1949. 

*Thomas Brazenall (GR RAP ‘13), 69, Bury, 
Quebec, died in 1946. Dr. Brazenall was ad- 
mitted to the AV MA in 1913 

Nathan N. Crawford (1S¢ 
Md., died May 13, 1949. A federal meat in- 
spector, Dr. Crawford was a member of the 
Maryland State Veterinary Medical Association 
and had been a member of the AVMA. 

*#H. C. Glover (ISC 86, Fort Collins, 
Colo., died Jan. 11, 1950. An obituary 
page 150 of this Journat. Dr. Glover was ad 
mitted to the AVMA in 1903 

W. Ross Hodges (KCVC ‘12), 59, Ranger, 
Texas, died on Nov. 21, 1949, following a brief 
illness. Dr. Hodges had member of 
the AVMA. 

Berton T. Hartnell 
ville, lowa, died Oct. 16, 
had been a member of the AVMA 

Charles T. Higginbotham (CIN ‘I8), 65, 
South Charleston, W. Va., died of a heart at- 
tack on Nov. 28, 1949. A past president and 
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secretary of the West Virginia Veterinary 
Medical Association, Dr. Higginbotham had 
been employed by the government since 1921. 
He is survived by his wife, a daughter, and two 
sons. 

Ray Hoefling (CIN ‘11), 60, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died Oct. 28, 1949. Dr. Hoefling was a member 
of the National Association of BAI Veteri- 
narians and had been a member of the AVMA. 

Walter J. Jones (MSC '40), Scottdale, Pa., 
died Dec. 13, 1948, Dr. Jones was in general 
practice. 

Berkley B. Killam (MC G '97), Yarmouth, 
N. S., died Aug. 18, 1949. Dr. Killam had been 
employed by the U.S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry for several years. 

*®Hugh C. McCormick (OSU '35), 38, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., died Aug. 21, 1949. Dr. McCor- 
mick served in the U.S. Army Veterinary Corps 
from 1942 to 1946. He was admitted to the 
AV MA in 1938. 

Charles H. Paquin (ONT '00), 83, died at 
his home in Barre, Mass., on Oct. 6, 1949. Dr. 
Paquin practiced in Barre until he became as- 
sociated with the Massachusetts Division of 
Livestock Disease Control in 1912. He will be 
remembered for his ability to induce codpera- 
tion among cattle owners during the early pe- 
riod of tuberculosis eradication. He was an 
honorary member of the Massachusetts Vet- 
erinary Association, and had been a member of 
the AVMA 

Raymond C. Rawlings (IND '21), Dutton, 
Mich., died Sept. 13, 1949. Dr. Rawlings spe- 
cialized in poultry diseases. 

*Thomas B. Ricks (SAN FRAN 
Scotia, Calif., died Aug. 13, 1949. Dr. 
was admitted to the AV MA in 1940. 

T. R. Spratt (KCVC ‘13), 61, Monroe, Iowa, 
died of a heart attack early in November, 1949. 
Dr. Spratt was general practitioner. 

Dewey E. Westmorland (IND ‘04), 69, Ow- 
ensboro, Ky., died on Dec. 19, 1949. Dr. West- 
morland had been state veterinarian for twenty 
years, and had also served as president of the 
U.S. Livestock Sanitary Board from 1942-1943. 
Dr. Westmorland had been a member of the 


AVMA. 


William L. Williamson (MC K '98), San 
Francisco, Calif., died in September, 1949. Dr. 
Wiliamson was engaged in research on diseases 
of wild animals at the time of his death. 


Jerry Wolfe (CVC '05), 74, Grand Mound, 
lowa, died on Dec. 15, 1949. He was a charter 
member of the Eastern Iowa Veterinary Med- 
ical Association, and father of Dr. J. Wiley 
Wolfe, member of the faculty of the Veterinary 
Division, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still- 
water. Dr. Wolfe had been a member of the 
AVMA. 
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PAINT-Stik FRACTURE 


The ENDURING Anime! Marking EQUIPMENT NEEDS 


Paint in Handy Stick Form. 


Fadeproof - Weatherproof 
Marks all animal coats 7 ning Equipment 


whether Wet or Dry. Non- 
toxic; non-injurious to hide V Gerdon Extenders 
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Catalog furnished upon request. 
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LAKE CHEMICAL COMPANY VASHON, WASHINGTON 

3054 W. Carroll Street, Chicage 12, Illinois 


BILLVELOPES 
IMPROVE COLLECTIONS 


MAKE IT EASY It’s easier and more convenient for 
FOR PATIENTS TO patients to make remittances when- 
SEND REMITTANCES ever you send “Billvelopes”. A 
“Billvelope” is BOTH a bill (or 
statement) and self-addressed, reply 
envelope. Your patients simply en- 
close remittance - seal - and mail! 
“Billvelopes” need no addressing 
and not even postage--if you use a 
postal permit. Send for a sample 
TODAY and also get our BIG 
yp general catalogue describing ALL 
10-20 PERCENT items used in doctors’ offices. 
PROFESSIONAL PRINTING CO., INC. 
g 202-208 Tillary St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. ' 
4 Please send me sample billvelope and ! 
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An’ Related Topics 


WATCH YOUR ENGLISH 
AND OURS 


COMING MEETINGS 


Notices of Coming Meeti ~ 


CAPITALIZING (continued) 


4) Eponymic Names of Drugs et al.—If 
the name of a drug contains a proper noun 
or proper adjective, as in the case of dis- 
eases, methods, stains, etc., only the proper 
element takes a capital letter: 


Dover’s powder, not Dover’s Powder. 
Epsom salt, not Epsom Salt. 

Monsell’s solution, not Monsell’s Solution. 
Bang’s method, not Bang’s Method. 
Gram’s stain, not Gram’s Stain. 
Peruvian bark, not Peruvian Bark. 


Here again, careless writers and editors 
are prone to forget that the modified words 
(powder, salt, solution, method, stain, bark) 
being common nouns should not be capital- 
ized. 

5) Proprietary Remedies.—The name of 
a proprietary remedy, like any other mix- 
ture, is not capitalized in the best literature, 
regardless of the maker’s protest on the 
ground that the capitalized trademark name 
used in advertising material should not be 
changed in scientific texts. The ruling is 
that blending molecules or mixing drugs 
does not make a proper noun of the whole. 
Anyhow, the worthy proprietary remedies 
finally lose their proper noun status. Vide: 


argyrol nembutal 
lysol pituitrin 


and scores of others which medical diction- 
aries do not capitalize. 

6) Abbreviations of Common Nouns.— 
The AVMA publications do not generally 
capitalize phrases that are not derived from 
proper names, such as: 


a.m., not A.M. 

p.m., not P.M. 

m.L.d., not M.L.D. (minimum lethal dose). 

p.p.m., not P.P.M. (parts per million). 

n.p.n., not N.P.N. (nonprotein nitrogen). 

p.p.d., not P.P.D. (purified protein de- 
rivative). 


Neither should the re: be capitalized : 
the directions b.i.d., q.i.d., t.i.d. of prescrip- 
tions and the foreign language abbrevia- 
tions e.g., i.e., n.b., g.v., and the other handy 
terms commonly used in writing. The rule 
excludes college degrees: (M.D., D.V.M., 


« “ontinued on pase 4) 


Virginia State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Winter meeting. Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, 
Va., Jan. 30-Feb. 1, 1950. Harry K, Royer, 
1404 Main St., Lynchburg, Va., secretary. 


Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka, Kan., Jan. 
30-Feb. 1, 1950. Olin W. Morris, 204 N. 22nd 


St., Parsons, Kan., secretary. 


Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. tw Marquette Hotel, Peoria, 
Ill, Feb. 1-3, 1950, G. Misener, 6448 Clark 
St. Chicago 26, 


New Jersey, Veterinary Medical Association of. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Hildebrecht, Trenton, 
N. J., Feb. 2-3, 1950. J. R. Porteus, Box 938, 
Trenton, N J., secretary. 


Alabama Veterinary Medical Association. 
Houston Hotel, Dothan, Ala, Feb. 17-18, 
1950. I. S. McAdory, Alabama Polytechnic 


Institute, Auburn, Ala., secretary 


A. & M. College Veterinary Confer- 
Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Col- 
Colo., Feb. 20-22, 1950. Floyd Cross, 


Colorado 
ence. 
lins, 
dean. 


American Animal Hospital Association, Annual 
meeting. Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo., 
April 24-27, 1950. W. H. Riser, 5335 Touhy 
Ave., Skokie, Ill, executive secretary. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, twenty-sixth annual 
conference for veterinarians. Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala., June 8-10, 1950. 
R. S. Sugg, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alla., 
dean. 


Wisconsin Postgraduate Conference for Veteri- 
narians. University of Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture, Madison, Wis., June 21-22, 1950. 
C. A. Brandly, University of Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture, Madison 6, Wis., chairman. 


American Society for the Study of Sterility. 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif., June 24-25, 1950. Walter W. Williams, 
20 Magnolia Terrace, Springfield 8, Mass, 
secretary. 


Northwest Veterinary Medical Conference. Annual 
meeting. Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash.. July 


17-19, 1950. J. L. Ellis, 2022 E. 4th St., Olym- 
pia, Wash., secretary. 


(Continued on page 
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Protein Deficiency 


General Application 
of Parenamine: 


Preparative: To improve and protect the 
nutritional status of the severely mal- 
nourished or critically ill patient . . . as 
fortification against the shock of major 
surgery. 


Reparative: To provide, in ample quan- 
tity, the amino acids essential to tissue 
repair... to hasten healing and shorten 
convalescence. 


For use whenever dietary measures are 
inadequate for correction and mainte- 
nance of positive nitrogen balance .. . to 
replenish depleted body protein stores. 
Particularly indicated in preoperative and 
postoperative management, extensive 
burns, gastro-intestinal obstruction, etc. 


Suggested needs 
for Parenamine 
in veterinary medicine: 


1. Severe gastro-intestinal disease, or 
persistent vomiting from any cause. 


2. Intestinal obstruction, peritonitis or 
any diseased condition in which the in- 
gestion of food provokes pain or vomiting. 


3. Advanced state of inanition (which 
results from complete lack of food). 
4. Chronic ulcerative enterocolitis. 


5. Hypoproteinemia due to an actual 
loss, as in hemorrhage and burns, or to 
deficient metabolism, as in liver damage. 


Supplied in 15% sterile solution, bottles 
of 100 cc., rubber capped. 
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Upper tier (4) 21x20x30. Lower tier 28x28x30. MINOR 
CHANGES IN DESIGN AT NO EXTRA COST. Equipped with 
ballbearing casters. Foolproof latches and identification tags on 
heavy %%” steel barred doors. Bottom cages have 5-inch ven- 
titating strip. Completely galvanized at slight additional cost. 
7 compartment 3 or more $237.50 each 
7 compartment single $250.00 
5 compartment $160.00 


TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED IF DESIRED. 


A lifetime of service and guaranteed by one of 
California's oldest iron works. 


RIVERSIDE IRON WORKS 
5422 Mission Bivd. Riverside, California 


Sold only to registered veterinarians. 


Indicated for post-operative cases, gas- 


troenteritis, and dysentery. 


For information write 


HILL PACKING CO. 
Topeka, Kan. 


Dept. Rx 


(Continued from page 22) 


A.M., B.A., ete.) when used as part of a 
personal title. But write these out uncap- 
italized in running text: doctor of medicine, 
bachelor of arts, master of arts, etc. 


CUT YOUR 
DISINFECTING 
COSTS IN 
HALF! 


A safe white pow- 
der — gives full 
strength  disinfect- 
ant solutions at 
less than 2 cents 
per gallon! More- 
over, KORE saves 
labor because at 
the same time 
KORE cleans brilliantly and absorbs all 
! 
Easily used with mop, swab or spray. KORE 
is ideal for surgical equipment and instru- 
ments, cages, runways, floors and all other 
animal-occupied areas. KORE is available 
from dealers throughout the U. S. and carries 
a money-back unconditional guarantee 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN! 


KING RESEARCH INC. 124.57 ST. BKLYN20 NY 


(Continued from page 22) 


United States Livestock Sanitary Association. 
Annual meeting. Westward-Ho Hotel, Phoenix, 
Ariz., Nov. 1-3, 1950. Dr. R. A. Hendershott, 1 
West State St., Trenton, N.J., secretary. 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Russell P. Cope, 
1205 San Pablo Ave., Berkeley 6, Calif., secre- 
tary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Tuesday of each month. Thomas 
Eville, Route 1, Box 136H, Fresno, Calif., secre- 
tary. 

Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Robert C. 
Glover, 1021 Davis St., Evanston, Ill, secretary. 

East Bay Veterinary Medical Association, bi- 
monthly, the fourth Wednesday. O. A. Soave, 
5666 Telegraph, Oakland, Calif., secretary. 


Fayette County Veterinary Association, Iowa, the 
third Tuesday of each month, except in July and 
August, at Pa and Ma’s Restaurant, West Union, 
Iowa. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, 
Iowa, secretary. 


(Contrnned on page 26) 
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two outstanding spray powders 
convenient “puffer” tubes 


sulthane 


spray powder contains correct propor- 
tions of sulfanilamide, sulfathiazole, ure- 
thane and acid boric. Widely used an 
recommended for cankerous ear cond 
tions, pink eye, and as a topical woun 
dressing. 

In the popular '4 oz. size, 

package of 12 tubes, $2.40 

In 1 oz. size, package of 12 

tubes, $3.75 


These are the popular H 
plastic tubes that puff out h | S h 0 
the powder when you 

squeeze them. Extremely spray powder contains bismuth subgal- 
convenient and economi- late, thymol iodide, acid boric, lycopo- 


cal. Supplied with dispens- dium, + my acetanilide (50 grs. per oz.) 
ing label. i 


i 
i 


and talcum. A valuable surgical dressing 
in supperating conditions where a dry- 
ing agent is indicated, and for cankerous 


ear conditions. 


In the popular 4 oz. size, 
package of 12 tubes, $2.80 


In 1 oz. size, package of 12 
tubes, $4.50 


Sold only to grodvat 


YRAC us 


as trustworthy 
as time itself 


211-215 WOLF STREET, SYRACUSE 8, &. Y. 
West Coast Distribster: H. BURNS CO., INC. Oakland, Calif. 
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Veterinarians are learning how ef- 
fective Pyribenzamine is in con- 
trolling histamine induced reactions 
such as allergic dermatitis, pruritis, 
urticaria, bronchial asthma and asso- 
ciated coughing symptoms. It has 
been found effective in preventing 
or alleviating anaphylactic shock, 
induced through the use of protein 
antisera, bacterial antigens, and 
other reaction inducing materia. 
Among other symptoms controlled 
or helped by Pyribenzamine are 
Laminitis + Azoturia + Certain Food 
Poisonings. 


PYRIBENZAMINE® an antihistaminic 


GOSHEN LABORATORIES, INC., GOSHEN, NEW YORK 


Reprint on the use of Pyribenzamine, 
by J. D. Sweet, D. V. M., et al., (Oc- 


tober 1949 CORNELL VETERI- 
NARIAN), available on request. 
PYRIBENZAMINE® (brand of 
tripelennamine ) 
Tablets, 50 mg., = 
Rubber- wate, 2% solution, 
30 cc. $1.25 
$3.00 
500 cc. 
Cream, 1 oz. mube i $ .50 
1 Ib. jar $4.80 
Pyribenzamine, a product of Ciba 


Pharmaceutical Inc., is dis- 
tributed to the Veterinary Profession 
through: 


(Continued from page 24) 


Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Association. 
Ralston-Purina Research Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., the first Friday in ew wr hg April, June, 
and November. W. C. Schofield, Dept. of Ani- 
mal Pathology, Ralston-Purina ‘Co, St. Louis 
2, Mo., secretary. 

Houston Veterinary Medical Association, Houston, 
Texas, the first Thursday of each month. Ed- 
ward Lepon, Houston, Texas, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Illinois Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of even-numbered months. 
R. A. Case, 400 S. Garden St., Peoria, IIL, secre- 
tary. 

Indiana Tenth District Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, third Thursday of each month. L. 
A. Snider, New Palestine, Ind, secretary. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Society, Louisville, 


Send for FREE 36-page Treatise on 
CARROT VITAMINS 


jon.  Replete 
data and references. Sand for it today. 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
Dept. 251-4, South Whitley, Indians 


Ky., me first Wednesday evening of each month. 
F. M. Kearns, 3622 Frankfort Ave., Louisville 
7, Ky., secretary. 

Keystone Veterinary Medical Association. School 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa., the fourth Wednesday 
of each month. Raymond C. Snyder, N. W. Cor. 
Walnut St. and Copley Rd., Upper Darby, Pa., 
secretary. 

Massachusetts Veterinary Association. Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass., the fourth Wednesday 
of each month. C. L. Blakely, Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass., secretary-treasurer. 

Michiana Veterinary Medical Association. Hotel 
Elkhart, Elkhart, Ind. 7:00 pm., the second 
Thursday of each month. R. W. Worley, 3224 
Lincoln Way West, South Bend, Ind., secretary. 

Michigan, Southeastern Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety. Herman Kiefer Hospital, Detroit, Mich., 
the second Wednesday of each month from Oc- 
tober through May. 

Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association. Wis- 
consin Humane Society, 4150 N. Humbolt Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis., the third Tuesday of each 
month. Kenneth G. Nicholson, 2161 N. Farwell 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 


(Continued om page 28) 
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Authoritative information on the 
scientific care and feeding of dogs. 


No. 2 


Published by Albers Milling Com- 

pany (a division of Carnation Company) 
under the supervision of Dr. E. M. Gildow, 
B.S., M.S., D.V.M., Director of Research. 


Prior to the advent of commercial 
dog food, dogs usually ate the same 
food as their owners — scraps from 
the table, and soup bones from the 
butcher. A study of the nutritional 
disturbances of dogs on these diets 
also shows that they suffered from 
most all the nutritional disturbances 
(scurvy excluded) affecting humans! 

Extensive research indicates that 
these nutritional deficiency disturb- 
ances in dogs were not caused by 
poor digestion of the nutrients, car- 
bohydrates and fats—but by a lack 
of balance of easential nutrients in 
the diet! 

Albers has pioneered in develop- 
ing food for dogs that corrects this 
lack. Friskies is not only nutrition- 
ally complete—it is a perfectly bal- 
anced combination of every food 
element a dog is known to need. 


Fat Adds Pelaetebility 

If the ingredients of a commercial 
dog food are fed in separate pans, the 
dog will usually eat the fat first 
even before the meat portion! 

But how much fat should be in 
a complete dog food? Excessive 
amounts will reduce the total amount 


SUPPLEMENTS 
NEEDED WHEN 
FEED 


$0, 25, 10, 5, 2 ths 


of food eaten for normal condition, 
and thus restrict the balance of nu- 
trients consumed. Actually, dogs 
thrive on diets very low in total fat. 

The amount of fat in Friskies is 
the result of extensive palatability 
trials, and nutrition tests covering 
generations of dogs of all breeds. 
Friskies provides the correct pro- 
portion of fat to (1) aid in the diges- 
tion of protein; (2) increase palata- 
bility; (3) help the assimilation of 
fat soluble vitamins; and (4) pro- 
vide high energy value. 


“Hot Spots” 


Dermatitis, eczema — or in the dog 
man's language, “Hot Spots”-—is a 
constant problem. Friskies Research 
Kennels has prepared a complete 
analysis and review of the subject. 
Write for a copy. 
Whet's Your Question? 

Send your questions 
about dog breeding, 
feeding and care to >. 
Friskies Research 
Kennels, Carnation, 
Washington. The 
knowledge gained during 17 years 
of scientific research is yours for 

asking. 


* A COMPLETE BOG FOOD + 
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Bolus-Tablets for 
Intrauterine Medication 


Provide ease of administration, rapidity of 
diffusion of the medicaments, economy and 
formula balance for the desired effect. 
(packaged in bottles of 12 and 25) 
Boronate 12—$ 90 25—$1.60 
(Sodium perborate and Sodium bicarbonate) 
Oxakos i2— .90 25— 1.65 
(Sodium perborate, Sodium bicarbonate 
at Oxyquinoline sulfate) 
Sulfyrea i2— .90 25— 1.65 
(Sulfanilamide, Sulfathiazole and Urea) 


Select Pharmaceuticals for the 


Veterinary Profession 


CURTS-FOLSE LABORATORIES 


73 Central Avenue Kansas City, Kansas 


CONSISTENT 


(Boxer clamp pictured) 


BEAUTIFUL EAR TRIMS 


EVERY TIME WITH 


Faultless Ear Patterns 


@ Precision built of finest materials 
@ Designed on the original French curve 
@ Used by speciolists throughout the country 
@ Money back guarantee 
BOXER CLAMP, $19.50 
DOBERMAN CLAMP, $20.50 
GREAT DANE CLAMP, $21.50 
Including instructions for trimming 
and ofter care 


FAULTLESS PATTERNS 
931 Garden Lane, South Bend 21, Ind. 
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Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each month. C. 
Edward Taylor, 2146 South Broad St., San Luis 
Obispo, Calif., secretary. 


New York City Veterinary Medical Association. 
Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y., the first 
Wednesday of each month. C. R. Schroeder, 
Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Pearl River, N. Y., 
secretary. 


Northern San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical 
Association, the fourth Wednesday of each 
month. I. N. Bohlender, Box 588, Turlock, 
Calif., secretary. 


Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Monday of each month. James R. 
Ketchersid, 666 East Highland Avenue, San 
Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 


Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Monday of each month. E. W. Paul, 
Box 866, Redwood City, Calif., secretary. 


Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of every other month. 
Charles D. Stafford, Novato, Calif., secretary. 


Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Friday of each month. R. C. 
Goulding, 11511 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento, 
Calif., secretary. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Tuesday of each month. R. J. 
McFarland, 3621 Jewell St., San Diego 9, Calif., 
secretary. 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each month. D. H. 
McDole, 8674 Melrose Ave. Los Angeles 46. 
secretary. 

South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Tues- 
day of each month, 8:00 p.m., at the Peckway 
Skeet Club. Robert P. Knowles, 2936 N.W. 17th 
Ave., Miami, Fla., secretary. 

ANIMAL 


WHITE'S 


Now ready for sale, @ new enlarged text-book for 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS and PRACTITIONERS, written 
and published by George Ransom White, M.D., D.V.M. 
This book contains 292 pages and 254 illustrations. Each and 
every operation is illustrated and described. The book is autherita- 


tive and instructive. It sponsors the latest, safest and most satisfactory 
methods of unsexing domesticated animals. 


Price $7.50 


For sale by book dealemw, also by the Author, George White, 
Lock Box 901, Nashwille, Tennessee. 


One service which the practicing veteri- 
narian has to sell above all else is diagnosis. 
K. W. Smith, D.V.M., lowa. 
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Fortified With 
Vitamins and Minerals, Too! 


*When you recommend KEN-L-RATION, you are 
sure it is a dog food that gives sound nutrition. As 
it says on the label, every can contains lean, red — 
meat—choice cuts of U. S$. Government Inspected 
horse meat. This famous food also contains all 
vitamins, minerals and other elements known to be 
essential for dogs. Extensive kennel tests and the 
experience of many leading veterinarians prove that 
dogs of all breeds thrive on KEN-L-RATION, You 
can recommend it with confidence to dog owners. 


KEN-L-RATION 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Ken-L-Products Division 
Chicago, Illinois 
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DINOVEX 


estrogenic solution 
for the 
non-settling cow 


DINOVEX is a water-soluble estrogenic 


preparation made specifically for the treat- 
ment of functional sterility of cows that come 
in heat but fail to settle with frequent serv- 
ices, on account of insufficient estrogen 
production by their ovaries during estrus. 


DINOVEX, when used according to direc- 
tions, ovarian estrogen pro- 
duction during estrus thus providing the 
necessary stimulation to the maturing fol- 
licle to proceed towards ovulation and 
corpus luteum formation. 

In extensive field tests covering 271 cows 
with histories of low fertility of long stand- 
ing, a conception rate of 77.5 percent was 
obtained with 1.2 treatments and 1.8 serv- 
ices per cow. 

Available through your veterinary supply 
house. 


FREE j Write for literature giving more 
detailed information on DINOVEX. 
Veterinary Division 
ORTHO PHARMACEUTICAL 
CORPORATION 
Raritan New Jersey 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Twenty-five words or less, $2.50; 8 cents for 
each additional word. Replies sent in care of 
the Journai, 25 cents extra. 
Remittance must accompany order. 

Deadline for want ads 12th of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 
Names of classified advertisers using key let- 
ters cannot be supplied. Address your reply 
to the letters, of the 
AVMA, 600 So. Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill, and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Veterinarian wanted for exclusive small animal 
practice in Chicago area. Give all details in first 
letter. Address Dr. M. J. Scala, 580 Campbell 
Ave., Highland Park, Ill. 


‘WANTED — Vetesinesion | to assist in general 
practice mostly large animals, dairy, horse work pre- 
dominating. Give full particulars in letter, stating 
salary, marital status, etc. Address “Box R 12,” c/o 
Journal of the AVMA. 


Hard- working 1 assistant for small animal hospital 
in Michigan. Experienced in sterile surgery. State 
salary expected, experience, and training. Address 
“Box R 15,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


WANTED— Married, ‘experienced veterinarian 
for small animal hospital in New York City. New 
York state license necessary. Permanent position, 
living quarters available. Starting salary $125 per 
week. Address “Box R 4,” c/o Journal of the 
AVMA 


WANTED—Veterinary assistant small ani- 
mal practice in Chicago suburb. In replying, please 
include age, marital status, small animal experience, 
and salary expected. Address “Box R 5,” c/o Jour- 
nal of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian for mixed practice, not afraid to 
work. Must have car. Prefer recent graduate. Com- 
pletely modern clinic in western Oregon town. Give 
all details and expected salary in first letter. Address 

‘Box Q 8,” c/o Journal of of the AVMA. 


California State Department of Agriculture needs 
graduate veterinarians for meat inspection and field 
work. License and residence requirements waived. 
Starting salary $358. Liberal benefits. Address 
Cali Personnel Board, 1015 L Street, Sacramento, 
Cali 


Assistant wanted part time, Saturdays 8 to 4; 
Sundays 10 to 12. Address Dr. A. M. Collins, $732 
W. Cermak Road, Cicero, Ill, Phone Olympic 1040. 


WANTED TO BUY—A good mixed or small 
animal practice with hospital and home. Give details, 
including photo, in first letter. Address “Box Q 18,” 
c/o ee of the AVMA. 
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PITOCIN is a sterile, aqueous solution of 
the oxytocic hormone of the posterior pitui- 
tary gland, substantially free from pressor 
activity. Its use in obstetrical practice avoids 
elevation of blood pressure caused by the 
pressor factor present in unfractionated pos- 
terior pituitary extracts. 


What It’s For: To stimulate uterine contraction 
and improve uterine tonus in induction of 
labor, and for the treatment and prophylaxis 
of post-partum hemorrhage. 


PITOCIN (alpha-hypophamine, P. D. & Co.) 
is supplied in 0.5 cc. (5 unit) and 1 cc. (10 
unit) ampoules. 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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FOR YOU 
and 


YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 


Belt 


ANTI-HOG 
CHOLERA 


SERUM VIRUS 


A highly trained staff, and a 

ern laporatory with the latest 
in equipment make it possible 
for us to supply you, the veter- 
inarian, with the highest quality 
products; Products that are po- 
tent. effective and dependable: 
Products that have helped main- 
tain the high standards enjoyed 
by your profession. 


GRAIN BELT 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


J 4901 SO. 33RD STREET 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Small onienal practitioner with ample experience 
wishes to buy, lease, or become associated with small 
animal hospital, with chance for eventual partnership 
or ownership. New York license. Inquiries promptly 
answered. Address “R 11,” c/o Journal of the 
AVMA. 


Wanted—-Positions 


Small animal assistantship with future. Conscien- 
tious, experienced, willing. Married, 26, 6 ft. tall. 
Ontario Veterinary College graduate next May. Will 
interview practitioner immediately, if necessary. Ad- 
dress “Box R 16,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


English veterinarian, age “34, 
with ten years’ extensive experience, general practice 
and research in Britain and South Africa, seeks senior 
appointment in general practice, commercial firm, or 
hospital. Accommodations essential. Partnership if 
mutually satisfactory, Reply air mail to Dr. H. E. 
Williams-Jones, Moreson, Durbanville, Cape, South 
Africa. 


Graduate eccvedited college, excellent small animal 
experience, some experience in dairy practice, desires 
position in small animal or mixed practice, Prefers 
location in southeastern state, but will consider any 
area. Address “Box R 1,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian, 42 years of age, 1934 graduate of 
Switzerland university, seeks work anywhere avail- 
able. Capable veterinary surgeon; former teacher of 
animal husbandry. Address Dr. Kazys Alminas, 98 
Colt St. East Hartford, Conn 


POSITION WANTED-—-In Massachusetts, by 
graduate veterinarian with six years’ experience. Mar- 
ried. reliable, not afraid of hard work. Prefer small 
or mixed practice. Address “Box Q 11,” c/o Journal 
of the AVMA 


Veterinarian, graduate of Polish veterinary 
school, 14 years’ practical experience, dependable, 
hard worker, desires assistantship with established 
veterinarian. Speaks English. Low salary to start. 
Address Dr. J. Roman, 109 Riverside Drive, Piqua, 
Ohio 

Position wanted haa summer of 1950 by emodent in 
junior year at veterinary school. Prefer to work with 
practitioner with mixed or general practice in midwest 
area. Address Sherman R. Purvis, 143 Mason Hall, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Position wanted as assistant in any veterinary 
work, by a European veterinarian, single, 38 years 
old. Address Dr. Joseph Skokowski, 1536 Fair- 
mount Ave., Philadelphia 30, Pa 


1949 graduate of recognized school desires posi- 
tion as assistant, preferably leading to eventual ac- 
quisition of practice. Southwest or Pacific North- 
west preferred. Address “Box R 8,” c/o Journal of 
the AVMA. 


Graduate veterinarian, three years experience 
mixed and small animal practice, age 30, married, 


(Continued on page 44) 
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MORE FOOD for oll. 
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the farmer... 


"s your problem and wre, 


Let’s Work Together 
fo Save These Three... 


Your clients are above the average if they 
lose less than one third of the pigs their 
sows farrow. According to the U.S.D.A., 
only 56 of every 100 pigs farrowed live to 
go to market. 


Many losses are due to disease, but even 
more pigs are lost because of faulty nutri- 
tion and management. 


Your fine work has lowered losses from 


RALSTON 


disease. In the field of nutrition, 7000 Purina : 
Dealers are making a major contribution — 
through supplying high-quality Purina” 
Chows to balance the farmers’ grains. ; 

In your community the Purina Dealer 
stands ready to back up your efforts— 
not only by recommending adequate feed- 
ing but also promoting better manage- 
ment programs. 


PURINA COMPANY 
St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


WORKING TOGETHER FOR A PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURE 
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Get Top 
Profits! 


SALT PLUS- 


@ Salt is vital for farm animals. But salt 
will not do the job alone. You must 
feed other minerals to insure healthy 
profitable herds. And these essential 
minerals are present—along with salt— 
in STERLING Trace Mineral BLUSALT! 


COBALT... lack of cobalt results in 
loss of appetite, stunted 
growth in sheep and cattle. 

IODINE .. . regulates functions of 
thyroid gland and its vital 
secretion. 

MANGANESE... helps prevent ste- 
rility . . . increases ability of 
female to lactate. 

IRON... . essential for healthy red 
blood ... aids in prevention 
of anemia. 

COPPER .. . essential to convert iron 

into red blood cells. 

. promotes longer life, better 

growth. 


ASSURE YOURSELF HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE ANIMALS! 


FEED STERLING 


TRACE - MINERAL 


BLUSALT! 


100-LB. BAGS 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS 


ZINC.. 


STERLING 


Sold by authorized 
dealers everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 
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Protestant, veteran, desires 
a future. Address “Box R 10,” 
AVMA. 


c/o Journal of the 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


FOR SALE—THE DOCTOR EUGENE C. JONES 
Dog and Cat Hospital, one of southern Cali- 
fornia’s most modern, is offered for sale complete 
with buildings, equipment, and large practice. Ex- 
cellent location draws from over million population 
and serves prosperous suburbs of Los Angeles. 
$90,000 yearly gross and room for expansion. A 
REAL OPPORTUNITY. For full information, write 
Lewis D. Reese, 6124 E. Ocean Bivd., Long Beach 
3, Calif. 

FOR SALE-—-Mixed practice in northwestern 
Pennsylvania. Small house, hospital, real estate; in 
small town; excellent location. Reasonable; leaving 
because of health and other interests. Address “Box 
R 2," c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE— Well- established large anima! practice 
in California, together with acreage and income 
property. Excellent opportunity for someone with 
ambition. Reasonable terms to the right party. $10,000 
dowa payment. Address “Box Q 9,” c/o Journal of 
the AVMA 


FOR SALE—Growing dog and cat clinic in 3-room 

rtment. $1,500.00. Hospitalization place avail- 
ab'e. Address Clinic, 566 Eagle 
Ave., Bronx 55, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Small “animal “hospital “Jocated in 
Chicago. Established over five years. No real estate 
involved. Reasonable; terms. Address “Box Q 7,” 
c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


FOR’ SALE— _Well- established large animal prac- 
tice in desirable part of California. Apartment, 
office, and stables can be leased reasonably. Only 
sincere, competent large animal man with moderate 
capital need apply. Might consider leasing practice 
to right man. Address “Box Q 10,” c/o Journal of 
the AVMA 


FOR SALE— $15,000 cash. Complete half ‘inter. 
est in modern hospital and practice with option to 
buy. Seventy per cent small animal, remainder dairy. 
Unexcelled opportunity to settle permanently, with 
immediate income and practice assured. Texas town 
under 50,000 population. Address Box “R 3,” 
¢/o Journal of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—Small animal hospital ; “Florida city 
of 60,000. Most modern equipment. Established 
thirty years. Owner wishes to retire. Reasonable 
Price Address Kashfinder, Wichita 2, Kan. 


FOR SALE Small animal practice ia south 
Florida Fully equipped hospital, residence, and 
boarding kennels. Total sale price $35,000. $21,000 
cash will handle. Address “Box R 6," c/o Journal 
of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—Six-room modern home and office 
building located in prosperous community in north- 
eastern Indiana. Good opportunity for veterinarian 
willing to work. Priced for quick sale. Address Dr. 
K. M. Weinland, Ossian, Ind 


(Continaed on page 36) 
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SODIUM SULFAMERAZINE 5% AND SODIUM SULFAMETHAZINE 5% 


Promptly combats Pneumonia, Hemorrhagic 


Septicemia, Foot Rot 


Prompt therapeutic blood levels after parenteral administration. 
Effective blood levels for 24 hours after a single intravenous dose. | 
Antibacterial action equal to total concentration of both drugs. 

Optimum drug concentration for intravenous administration. 


Marked decrease in acute and chronic toxicity. 


MERAMETH Sterile Solution is administered by intravenous or intraperi- 
toneal injection. It may be administered also by intramammary infusion 
for treatment of mastitis. 


Supplied: No. 2324—250-cc. and 500-cc. rubber-capped bottles. 
Dispensed only by or on the prescription of a veterinarian. 


verenmary SHARP & DOHME 


BRANCHES: Atiente, Baltimore, New York, Denver, Memphis, Los Angeles, Columbus, Boston, Chicege, Pertiend, 
Sen Francisco, Kenser City, Delies, $1. Lovis, New Orleans, Minreapelis 
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Notice to Contributors 


Journal of the AVMA 
and the 


American Journal of Veterinary 
Research 


Exclusive Publication—Articles submitted 
for publication are accepted with the under- 
standing that they are not submitted to other 
journals. 


Manuscripts.— Manuscripts must be typewrit- 
ten, double-spaced, and the original, not the 
carbon copy, submitted. One-inch margins 
should be allowed on the sides, with 2 in. at 
top and bottom. Articles should be concise 
and to the point. Short, simple sentences are 
clearer and more forceful than long, complex 
ones. Footnotes and _ bibliographies 
should be typed double space and should be 
prepared in the following style: name of 
author, title of article, name of periodical 
with volume, month (day of month, if week- 
ly), and year, 


Illustrations.—Photographs should be fur- 
nished in glossy prints, and of a size that will 
fit into the Journals with a minimum of re- 
duction. Photomicrographs which cannot be 
reduced should be marked for cropping to 
l-column or 2-column_ width. Drawings 
should be made clearly and accurately in 
India ink on white paper. Figures appearing 
on graphs or charts should be large enough 
to allow for reduction necessary for the chart 
or graph to fit on Journal pages. All illus- 
trations should bear the name of the author 
on the back. 


Tables.—Tables should be simple. Complex 
tables are not conductive to perusal. It is 
wiser to summarize complex material rather 
than to attempt to tabulate it. 


News.—Secretaries of associations and read- 
ers are requested to send us announcements 
of meetings and news items. 


Anonymous Letters.—Anonymous communi- 
cations, of whatever nature or purpose, to 
the JOURNAL or to the Association will not 
be published or referred for consideration to 
any Association official or committee, 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
600 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


(Contenaed from page 34) 


~ FOR SALE—Fully- equipped small animal hos- 
pital and 5-room furnished home in Washington 
state. Mixed practice, predominantly small animal. 
$17,000 cash. Terms if necessary. Will consider two- 
year lease with option. Address “Box R 14,” c/o 
Journal of the AVMA. 


FOR LEASE—General! practice and small animal 
hospital, with or without equipment. Practice needs 
2 men. Write for description, terms of lease, and 
when lease could begin. Address “Box R 13,” c/o 
Journal of the AVMA 


FOR SALE— Excellent location on main highway, 
Rocky Mountain region. Hospital one year old, 25 
cages, ten runs, drug room, surgery office, x-ray room, 
and waiting room. Apartment for couple. Room to 
expand; ample mixed practice for 2. Partnership 
considered. Address “Box Q 19,” c/o Journal of 
the AVMA 


For 


FOR SALE—Portable, mobile Meyer x-ray ma- 
chine. Completely equipped; perfect condition; four 
years old. Price, $400.00. Also 16-in. sterilizer, 
good condition, automatic shut-off. Best offer. Ad- 
dress “Box R 7," c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—Small quantity drugs and ‘used in- 
struments for use in large animal practice. Write 
for list and prices. Address “Box R 9,” c/o Jour- 
nal of the AVMA. 


Miscellaneous 


PREGNANCY DIAGNOSIS—In the mare from 
45th to 150th day. Write for vials and mailing 
tubes. Price: $7.00: two or more tests, $6.00 each. 
PREGNANCY DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORIES, 
H. S. Lames, D.V.M., Dysart, Iowa. 


and Magazines 


HOSPITAL BUILDING IDE AS—Send 3. for a a 
copy of Judy's Kennel Building and Plans. Many 
suggestions on layout, design, materials, etc. Keep 
up on dogs—Dog World, $3 yr. Judy Publishing 
Co., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16, Hl. 


72 PAG ES AND MORI every month on pets. ‘All 
articles slanted to aid breeders of every pet known. 
Written by outstanding authorities. $2 year; sample 
25c. We can obtain a book on any pet you desire. 
Established 1934. All-Pets Magazine, Fond du Lac 
i, Wis 


For Sale—Artificial Insemination Supplies 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION STRU- 
MENTS—Essential equipment, replacement parts 
and materials, designed and manufactured especially 
for artificial insemination. Prompt delivery, New 
catalog. Address: Breeder's Equipment Co., Flour- 
town, Pa 


The number of sheep in the United States 
dropped to an all-time low in 1949—35 per 
cent fewer than for the 1938-1947 average. 
—From California Wool Grower. 
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The MacAllan Ear Cropping 
Form, affixed to the ear, pro- 
vides an accurate pattern 
against which to cut with knife 
or razor blade. Form fits firm- 
ly, cannot move or slip when 
clamped into proper position. 

Made of non-rusting, light, 
cast aluminum, highly polished, 
the MacAllen Ear Cropping 
Form will last a lifetime with 
minimum care. Simplicity of 
design and construction re- 
duces possibility of breakage 
or mechanical failure. 

Forms immediately available 
to provide distinctive markings 
of these breeds: 


Boxer 
Price, postpaid $15.00 


Boston Terrier 
Price, postpaid $15.00 


Great Dane 
Price, postpaid $15.00 


Doberman 
Price, postpaid $15.00 


Set of above four 
Price, postpaid $50.00 


Forms for other breeds 
made on special order. 


These are all truly “cham- 
pionship” forms. They have 
been patterned after the eer- 
markings of dogs who heve 
won top honors in show com- 
petition. Patents pending. 


Seld to 
Veterinarians Only 
Send Check or Money Order 


MacALLAN LABORATORIES 


Route No 2 Box 420. 


Lanting, Michigan 


“Water-Proof” 


5 COMPARTMENT STALLS 


HEAVILY GALVANIZED SHEETS 
NO EXTRA CHARGE! 


Ford DOUBLE FRAME Pane! Runs insure SAFETY 
for your dogs. Chain link iabric is rust resistant, 
cannot be ad; locked by INNER 
BAR . NO WIRES TO RUST. Cilemp 
together. No bolt holes to match. Portable or 
permanent construction. 


Made in sizes to Gt your requirements. 
6 tt. heights. Lengths 2 te 
penels. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 
Kennel — Pup Pens — Stolle and Cages 
Ornamental and Miscellaneous tron. 


6572 Winthrop Avenve 
20, INDIANA 


N 
( WATER-PROOF CONSTRUCTION ) 
EN D. dine, "Dog ‘prest mach filer 
STEP welded to frame. RiP ‘heavily galvanised. | 
Overall sise: wide x high x deep. 
Stells Stand 6 in. off Fleer. 
| \y 
| 
The low cost will surprise youl 
a 
FORD FENCE CO. 
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‘ombined, 240 Grains 


provide for the convenient oral administration of 


Com bined Sulla Medication 


to large animals. 
Each tabole contains: 


SulfaMERAZINE 
SulfaTHIAZOLE ... 80 grains 
SulfaDIAZINE 80 grains 
These 3 sulfas are selected because of their 


proven synergistic action, their extensive indi- 
cations for use, and their unusually low foxie- 


iy. 
They are adaptable for treating the 
common streptococcic, staphylococ- 
ci, pneumonic and other sulfa-sen- 
sitive infections so often observed 
in farm animals. 


One tabole supplies adequate 12-hour medica- 
tion for a 500-Ib. animal. 


Supplied in: 
Jar of 25 tablets .. 


Economical and Practical — Fits the balling gun! 


Haver-Glover Laboratories 


“Coast to Coast Service” Home Office — Kansas City 10, Mo. 
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Mouse Potency Tested and 
Dog Safety Tested 


VACCINE 


(LOCKHART) 
Ovine Origin Qi Phenol Killed 


is a comforting fact: 


Lockhart Rabies Vaccine, Ovine Origin and Phenol Killed, will 
rotect against street viruses. This has been definitely shown in 


the laboratory and in the field. 
Lockhart Rabies Vaccine is not an experimental product. 


Lockhart Rabies Vaccine is sold only to graduate veterinarians, 
and is not sold at a discount to city, county, state or federal agen- 


cies. 


ASHE LOCKHART, INC. 


“Producers of Better Biologicals 
for Graduate Veterinarians,” 


800 Woodswether Road Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Announcing Two New 
Parenteral Sulfonamide Solutions 


forded TRIPLE SULFA SOLUTION, NO. 1 
(Large Animal) 


Each cubic centimeter contains 0.62 grain each of So- 
dium Sulfapyridine, Sodium Sulfamerazine and Sodium 
Sulfathiazole, and 0.77 grain Dextrose in a stabilized 
solution with Propylene Glycol and added preservatives. 
Triple Sulfa Solution, No. 1, Large Animal, is indicated 
in all infections within the bacteriostatic range of the 
three sulfonamides in an intraperitoneal or intravenous 
dose of 40 cc. per 100 pounds of body weight. 


fected TRIPLE SULFA SOLUTION, NO. 2 


Each cubic centimeter cea 0.62 grain each of the 
sodium salts of Sulfacetimide, Sulfamerazine and Sulfa- 
diazine, with 0.77 grain of Dextrose in a stabilized solu- 
tion of Propylene Glycol and added preservatives. 
Triple Sulfa Solution, No. 2, Small Animal, is especially 
well tolerated and indicated in all infections falling 
within the selective bacteriostatic range of the three 
sulfonamides in the balanced formula. The small animal 
dose is 4 cc. for each 10 pounds of body weight. 


Pkg. 6—60 cc. bottles . . . 3.90 
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